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PART FIRST. 

Of tlie General Chafadleriftics of Human 

Nature- 

SECTION I. 

Of the qutflicn relating to the State of Katureii 

IN ATUl^AL pTodudiions are gerterally fofrtfed 
by degrees. V Vegetables are raifed from a tender 
ihoot, and animals from an infant ftate. The 
latter being adive , extend together . their ope-» 
rations and thcif powers y and have a progrefs in 
ivhat they perform , as well as in tfce faculties 
tfaey accj^uire. This progrefs m the cafe of maa 19 
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what relates to himfelf , and in matters the motl iitW 
portant, and the moft eafily known , thathefub^ 
ftitutes hypOthefis inftead of reality, and confound* 
the provinces of imagination and reafon, of poetry 
and fcience. 

But without entering any further on queftions 
either in moral or phyfical fubjeds, relating to the 
manner or to the origin of our knowledge ; with- 
out any difparagemcnt to that fubtilty which would 
analyze every fentiment, and trace every mode of 
being to its fource ; it may be fafely affirmed , 
That the charader of man, as he now exifts, that 
the laws of his animal and intelledlual fyftem , on 
which his happinefs now depends, deferve our prin- 
cipal ftudy ; and that general principles relating to 
this or any other fubjed , are ufeful only fo far as 
they are founded on juft obfervation, and lead to 
the knowledge of important confequences,. or fo 
fer as they enable us to ad with fuccefs when we 
would apply either the intelledual or the phyfical 
powers of nature, to the purpofes of human life. 

If both the earlieft and the lateft accounts col- 
leded from every quarter of the earth , reprefent 
mankind as affembled in troops and companies; 
and the individual always joined by afFedion to 
party , while he is poffibly oppofed to another ; 
employed in the exercife of recolledion and fore- 
fight ; inclined to communicate his own fentiments, 
and to be made acquainted with thofe of others ; 
thefe fads muft be admitted as the foundation of 
all our reafoning relative to man, His mixed 
difpofition to friendlhip or enmity, his reafon, his 
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fflfe of language and articulate founds, like the 
fliape and the ered pofition of his body, are to. 
be confidered as fp na^ajiy attributes of his nature: 
they are to be retained in his defcriptipn , as th* 
wing and the paw are in that of the eagle and the 
lion, and as different .degrees of fiercqnefs, yigi- 
lance, timidity, or fpej^d, have a J)lace in the 
natural hiftory of different animals. 

If the queftion be put , What the mind of maa 
could perform, when, left tQ jtfelf, and without 
the aid of any foreign diredipn ? we are to look 
for our anfwejr in the Ijiftpry of mankind.; P^rMr 
cular cxpef iments which have been fouiKl fp ufeful 
in eflablifhing the principles; of other fciences, 
could probal?ly , on thi§ fubjedi , teach v|$ nothing 
important, or new: W^ arc to take the hi^pry 
of every adive being from his condud in l^ * 
fituation to which he is formed, not from hi$ 
appearance in any for^jad or uncommon «<:onditioiv; 
a wild man therefore , caught in the wood^ , where 
he had alyrays lived apart from his fpcdies^,.;is..a 
fingular inftance , not a, fpecimen of any. gejnpral 
charader. As the anatpmy. of the eye which had 
never received the impreffions of light, or that 
of an ear which bad never felt the impulfe of 
founds , would probably exhibit defecjls in the 
very ftrudure oi the or^ns themfelves^ arifmg 
from their not being applied to their proper func- 
tions ; fo any particular cafe of this fort would 
only fhew in what degree the powers of apprc- 
henfion and fentimcnt could exift where they had 
not been employed, and wllat would be the 

B3 



^ v^ I STORY OF. 

ilefefts' ana imbecilities of a heart in which the 
pmedbns that arife in fociety had never been felt. 

Mankind are to be talten in groupes, as thejr 
liave always'fubfifted. 'The hiftory of the indi- 
vidual i^ but a detail 6i the fentiments arid 
trhoughfes *be has entertained in the View of hiii 
Tpiicii^ : and every ex|Dtriment relative to this 
fubjed ffiould be mad^ with entire focieties , not 
with Tingle men. We have tx^ety reafon , how* 
«vdr, to believe, '^hat in the cafe of fuch an 
cj^pferfment made , weflhal' fuppofe , with a colony 
pf childrcti t'ranfplanted from the niirfeiy , and left 
to form 'a fociety aparti untaught , and; undifciplin- 
cd,' wefhould ortly If a'^e the rijue things repeated, 
whith', ih To many different parts of the earth, 
liaVfJ been tranfa'<fled already, Thfe' mci|ibers of 
tmV Kttle fociety would feed and fleep, would 
lierd togethfe^r and play , would have a language 
cff their' 'Of wtiv would qu^Vrel and divide, would 
be to ' otre another the' moH important objeds of 
the feenfe , 'and , inthe ardour of their friendlhips 
lirid conipetitibns , would overlook 'their perfonal 
danger, aiid fufpend the <::are of their felf-preferv- 
ation. Has not the human race been planted 
like the colony in queftion? who h^s diredled 
their courfe ? w^ofe inftrudionjiavc they heard ? 
or whofe example have they followed ? 

Nature ^ therefore , we fhall prcfume , having 
given to every animal its mode of exiftence , its 
difpofitions and maimer of life, has dealt equally 
with the human rjce; and the natural hiftorian 
vyho would collect the propertie$ of this Tpeci^s , 
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may fill up every article now as well as he could 
have done in any former age. The attainments 
of the par>entf do not defcend in the blood of his 
children, nor is the progrefs of man to be con- 
fidered as a phyfical mutation of the fpecies. The 
individual / in every age, has the. fame race to 
rim from infancy to manhood , and every infant, 
or ignorant pcrfon, now is a model of what man 
was in his originjal ftate. He enters on his career 
with advantages . peculiar to his age ; but his 
natural talent is probably the fame. The ufe and 
application of this t^jjent is changing , ^ and men 
continue their works in progreflion through 
many: ages together;, They build on foundations 
laid by their anceftors ; and in a fucceffion of 
years, tend to a perfeiflion in the application of 
their faculties,* to which the aid of long experi- 
ence is required , and to which many generations 
muft have combined their endeavours. Wc 
obferve the progi;cfs they have made; we dif- 
tindly enumerate many of its fteps; we carl 
trace thern back to a diftant antiquity, of which 
no record remains, nor any monument is pre^ 
ferved, to inform us what were the openings of 
this wonderful fcene. The corifequence is , that 
inftead of attending to the charadler of our fpccie^, 
where thp particulars are vouched by the fureft 
authority, we endeavour to ti^ce it through 
ageftand fcenes unjcnown; and, inftead of fup* ' 
pofing that the beginning of our •ftory was 
nearly of a picccj. with the fequel, we think 
ourfeives warranted to reject every circumftanco 
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of our prcfent condition and frame , as adventiti* 
ous, and' foreign to our nature: The progrefs 
of mankind from a fuppofed ftate of animal 
fenfibility, to the attainment of reafon, to the 
ufe of language, and to the habit of fociety, 
has been accordingly, painted with a force of 
imagination . and its fteps have been marked 
with a boldnefs of invention that would tempt 
us to acjmit, among die materials of hiftory, the 
fuggeftions of fancy, and to -receive, perhaps, 
as the model of our nature in its original ftate, 
fome of the animals whofe i|ape has the greateft 
refemblance to ours *, 

It would be ridiculous to affirm, as a dif- 
covery, that the fpecies of the horfe was pro- 
bably never the fame with that of the lion, yet, 
in oppofition to what has dropped- from the pens 
of eminent writers, we are obliged to obferve, 
that men have always appeared among animals a 
diftindl and a fuperior race; that neither the pof- 
feffion of fimilar organs , nor the approximation 
of fhape , nor the ufe of the hand, f nor the corl- 
tinued intercourfe with this fovercign artift, has 
enabled any other fpecies to blend their nature 
or their inventions with-his; that in his rudeft 
ftate. he is found to be above them ; and in his 
greateft degeneracy, never defcends to their level. 
He is, in fhort, a man in every condition; anc| 
>ve can |earn nothing- of his nature fyom * the 

^ Rozeffeau fur Forigine de Fineg^litc parnii les hommesr, 
t Traite cle Tefprit, 
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analogy of other animals. If we wouid know 
him, we muft attend to hirafelf , to the courfe 
of his life, and the tenor of his condud. With 
him the fociety appears to be as old as the indivi- 
dual , and the ufe of the tongue as \jniverfai as 
that of the hand or the foot. If there was a time 
in which he had his acquaintance wkh his own 
fpecies to make* and his faculties to acquire, it 
is a time of which we have no record,* and in 
relation to which our opinions can ferv^ no pur-» 
pofe , and are fupported by no evidence; . 

We are often tempted into thefe boundlefs re- 
gions of ignorance or conjecture , by a fancy 
which delights in creating father th^rvjiij merely 
retaining the forms- ^vbiGh j^re pr-efent^d before 
it: we are the dupes of a fubtilty, ^wKich pro* 
mifesto fupply every d^fed: of oiir; knowkdge , 
and, by filling up a few blanks in Htc ftory iof 
nature, pretends to condud our 'apprehjnfion 
nearer to the fource of exiftefKie, ' • Oti the credit 
of a few obfervatidns i We are apt^ to prefume, 
that the fecrejt may foon>be laid open, and that 
what is termed wifdom in nature, (ina^ be refer-i 
red to the operation pf phyfical ^pcjveiis^ We- 
forget that phyfical powers ^ empJoyid m fitccef- 
fion or together , a^nd ijoiiabined ta a falutary 
purpofe , conftitut^ thbfe very proofs ► hi defign 
from which we infer the exiftencc of-Godj and 
that this truth being once admitted j we are no' 
longer to fcarch for the fource of exiftence; 
we can only colled tha laws which the Author^ 
pf nature has eftabliftied ; and in our lateft as well 
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a% our earlieft difcoverics, 6nly perceive a mode 
of creation or providence before unknowa*. 

We fpeak of art as diftinguiflied from nature ; 
but art itfelf is natural to man. He is in fome 
meafure the artificer of his own frame, as well 
as of his fortune , and is deftined , from the firil 
age of his being, to invent and contrive. He 
applies the fame talents to a variety of purposes, 
and ads nearly the fame part in very different 
fccnes. He would be always improving on his 
fubjedl, and ilie carries this intention where -ever 
he moVes, thijough the .ftreets of the populous 
city, or t^e wilds of theipreft. While he ap- 
pears equally -fitted to every condition,, hn i^ 
upon this* account unable to fettle in any, At 
once obftioate and .fickle, he complain? of in- 
novatioins ji anrl; is never fated .with novelty. He 
is perpetuaflynbufied in reformations , and is con-r 
tinually wed-ded.to his errors. If he dwejl in a 
cave, he '^diild innprpve it into a cottage; if 
he has ajreadybujjt, he would ftill build to a 
greater -ex^QDnt.:i?ut he does not propofe to;make 
rapid and hirfty tranfitiops; his. fteps,are progref- 
•five and::iX^i/» ; land his force,, like the power of 
a fprirtgv fiJeiatily pr^IIes. on? every refiftance; an 
cffed isf fometimes pro4u<Jed- before the cay fe is 
perceived; and with all his talent for projeds, 
his work .ia ;>o£ten. accj)mpli(hed before the plan 
is devifed.- It appears , -perhaps, ^equally difficult 
t;o retard or! to quicken; his pace; if the projedor 
complain he is tardy, the moralift think| him 
\iaftable ; atid whether his motions be rapid or 
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flow, 'the fcenes of human affairs perpetually 
change in his management: his emblem is a pat 
fing ftream , not a ftagnating pool. We may 
ilefirc to diredl his lovfe qi improvement to its 
proper objed, we may wifli for {lability of'con- 
duft ; but we miflake humaa* nature , if we wiflSi 
for a termination of labour, or afccne of repofe. 

The occupations of men , in every condition, 
befpeiak their freedom'of choice, their various opi* 
nions, and the multiplicity of wants by which they 
are urged : but they enjoy , or endure, |With a fea- 
fibility , or a phlegm, which are nearly flie fame in 
every fituatioh. They poffels the Jfhores of the 
Cafpian, or the Atlantic, by a differqnv tenure , 
but with equal eafe. On the one tti^y are fixed 
to the foil, and feem to befiwrned' for 
fettlement , and the accommodation, of cities : 
the . names they be (low on a nation, and on its 
territory, are the fame.* On the other they are 
mere animals of paflage^ prepared to roam on the 
face of the earth, and with their Herds, in fcarch 
of new pafture-and favourable feafons, to foUovT 
the fun in his annual courfe, . 

Man finds his lodgement alike in the cave, 
the cottage, and the palace; and- his fubfiftence 
equally in the woods, in the dairy ^ 6r the farm. 
He afTumes the diftindlion of titles , equipage , 
and drefs; he devifes regular fyftems of govern- 
ment , and a complicated body of laws ; or naked 
in the woods has no badge of fuperiority but 
the flrength of his limbs and the fagacity of his 
^jnd ; no rule of condu(5t bi)t choice ; no tje 
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vrith his fellow creatures but afFedlion , the. love 
of company , and the defire of fafety. Capable 
of a great variety of arts , yet dependent on none 
in particular for the prefervation of his being; to 
wh^'tever length he has carried his artifice , there 
he feems to enjoy the. conveniences that fuit his 
mature, and to have found the condition to which 
he is deftined. The tree which an American , on 
the banks of the Oroonoko*, has chofen to climb 
for the retreat, and the lodgement of his family, 
is to him ?i convenient dwelling. The fopha, 
the vaulted dome , and the colonade , do not more 
cflFeAually^ content their native inhabitant. 

If we are aflced therefore, Whel-e the ftate of 
nature is to be found ? we may anfwer , It is here; 
and it matters hot whether we are underftood to 
fpeak in theifland of Great Britain, at the Cape of 
Good Hope , or the Straits of Magellan. While 
this adlive being isf in the.tr<lin of employing his 
talents, and of ©perating on the fubjeds around 
him, all fituations ire equally natural. If we are 
told, That vice, at leaft, is contrary to nature; 
we may anfwer ,, It is wbrfe ; it is folly and 
wretchednefs. But if nature is only oppofed to 
art, in what fituation of the human race are the 
footfteps of art unknown ?^ In the condition of 
the favage,,as well as in that of the citizen, -are 
many proofs of human iaventioil ; and in either 
is not in any permanent ftation, butamereftage 
through which this travelling being is deftined to 

* Lafitau ttlceurs des fauvages; * 
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p2Ss. If the palace be unnatwal , the cottage is 
&> no lefs ; and the higheft refinements of political 
and moral apprehenfion , are not more artificial 
in their kind, than ^t firfl operations offentiment 
andreafon^ 

If we admit that man is fufceptible of improve- 
ment , and has in himfelf a principle of progref- 
fion, ^ndadefireofperfedion, it appears improper 
to fay , that he has quitted the i^ate of his nature » 
when he has begun to proceed ; or that he finds 
aftation for which he was not intended, while, 
like other animals, he only follows the difpofition, 
and employs the powers that nature has given. 

The lateft efforts of human invention are but 
I a continuation of certain devices which were prac- 
tifed in the earlieft ages of the world, and in the 
rudeft flate of mankind. What the favage pro* 
jeas,or obferves, in the foreft, are the fleps which 
led nations, more advanced, firom the architedure 
of the cottage to that of the palace , and con- 
ducted the human mind from the perceptions of 
fenfe , to the general conclufions of fcience. 

Acknowledged defeds are to man in tvtry 
Condition matter of diflike. Ignorance and imbe- 
cility are objedls of contempt ; penetration and 
conduA give eminence , and procure efteem. Whi-r 
ther fliould his feelmgs and apprehenfions on 
thefe fubjeds lead him ? To a progrefs , no 
doubt, in which the favage , as well as the pbilo-^ 
fopher, is engaged; in which they have made' 
different advances, but ia which their ends are 
the £ame, The sKimijatjioa Vfhxqh Cicero enter- 
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tained for literature , eloquence, arid civil accom-^ : 
plllhments , was not more real than that ofa -s 
Scythian for fuch a meafure of fimilar endowments \ 
yis his own apprehenfion could reach. "Were I - 
to boaft ," fays a Tartar prince * , '' it would be of 
^- that wifdom I have received from God. For 
" as, on the one hand , I yield to none in the con- 
^' dud of war, in the difpofitioh of armies , wheth,er 
^ of horfe or of foot, and in direding the move- 
^ ments of great or fmall bodies; fo, on the other, 
" I havis my talent in writing, inferior perhaps 
*' oqly to thofe who inhabit the great cities of 
** Perfia or India. Of other nations , unknown to 
** me, I do not fpeak.'* 

Man may miftake the objedls of his purfuit; he 
may mifapply, his induftry and mifplace his im- 
jDrovements. If under a fenfe of fuch poffible er- 
rors, he would find a ftandard by which to judge 
of his own proceedings, and arrive at thebeft ftate 
of his nature, he cannot find it perhaps in the prac* 
tice of any individual , or of any nation whatever ; 
not even in the fenfe of the majority, or the pre- 
vailing opinion of iiis kind. He muft look for it 
in the beft conceptions of his underftanding , in the 
beft movements of his heart; he muft thence difco- 
ver what is the perfedion and the happinefs of 
which he is capable.^ He will find , on the fcrutiny ^ 
that the proper ftate of his nature , taken in this 
fenfe, is not a condition from which mankind are 
for ever removed , but one to which they may now 

^ Abulgaze Bahadur Chan^ Hidory of die Tartars; 
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attain; not prior to theexercife of their faculties, 
but procured by their juft application. 

Op all the terms that we employ in treating of 
human affairs , thofe of natural and unnatural are 
the leaft determinate in their meaning. Oppofed 
to affedation , frbwardnefs , or any other defedl of 
the temper or charader, the natural is an epithet 
of praife ; but employed to fpecify a condudl which 
proceeds from the nature of man , can fcrve to dif- 
tiuguifh nothing : for all the adions of men arc 
qually the refult of their nature. At moft, this 
language can only refer to the general and prevail- 
ing f^fe or pradice of mankind; z^d thepurpofc 
of every important inquiry on this fubjed may be 
ferved by the ufe of a langu^agc equally familiar 
and more precife What is juft , orunjuft ? What is 
happy or wretched , in the manners of men ?What 
in their various fituations , is favourable or adverfc 
to their amiable qualities; are quefHons to which 
we may exped a fatisfadory anfwer ; and whatever 
may have been the original ftate of our fpecies it 
is of more importance to knew the condition to 
which we ourfelvesfhouldafpire, than that which " 
our anceftors may be fuppofed to have lefl. 

S EC T. IL 



Of the Principks of Selfprefervatiom 

* 

If in human nature there are qualities by which 
it is diftinguiflTed from every other part of the 
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animal creation , this nature itfelf is in different cli- 
mates and in different ages, greatly diverfified. The 
varieties merit our attention, and the courfe of 
every ftream into which this rtighty current di* 
vides, deferves to be followed to its fource. It 
appears ncceffary , however, that we attend to the 
univerfal qualities of our nature, before we regard 
its varieties , or attempt to explain differences 
confifting in the unequal poffeffion or application 
of difpofitions and powers that are in fome meafure 
common to all mankind. 

IVIaJn , like the other animals , has certain in* 
fllndlive propenfities , which , prior to the percep- 
tion of pleafure or pain , and prior to the experi- 
ence of what is pernicious or ufeful, lead him to 
perform many fundions which terminate in him- 
felf, or have a relation to his fello.w-creatures. He 
has one fet of difpofitions which tend to his ani- 
mal prefervation , and to the continuance of his 
race^ another which lead tofociety, andby inlift- 
irig him on the fide of one tribe or community, 
frequently engage him in war and contention with 
the reft of mankind. His powers of difcernment, 
or his intellcidlual facviltiesV which, imder the ap- 
pellation of reafon^ are diftinguifhed from the ana- 
logous endowments of other animals , refer to the 
objeds around him , either as they are fubjedls' of 
mere knowledge , or as they are fubjedts of appro- 
bation or cenfure. He is formed not only to know, 
butlikewife to admire and to contemn; and thefe 
proceedings of his mind have a principal reference 
to his own charader ^ and to that of his fellow- 
creatures. 
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creatures, as being; the fubjedls on Avhlch he is 
chiefly concerned to diftinguilh what is right from 
what is wrong* He enjoys his felicity likewife 
on certain fixed and determinate conditions; and 
either as an individual apart,, or as a member of 
civil fociety > muft take a particular courfe , in or- 
der to reap the advantages of his nature. He is, 
withal, in a very high degree fufceptible of ha- 
bits ; and can , by forbearance or exercife , fo fat 
weaken, confirm, orevendiverfify his talents, and 
his difpofitions , as to appear, in a great meafure, 
the arbiter of his own rank in nature , and the 
author of all the varieties which are exhibited in 
the adlual hiftory of his fpecies. The univerfal 
charaderiftics in the mean time > to which we 
have now referred, muft, when we Would treat 
of any part of this hiftory, conftitute the. firfl 
fubjed of our attention ; and they require not 
only to be enumerated , but to be diflindly 
confidered. 

The difpofitions which tend to the prefervation 
of the individual, while they continue to operate 
in the manner of inflindlive defires, are nearly 
the fame in man that they are in the other ani- 
mals i but in him they are fooner or later com- 
bined with refledlioin and fofefight; they give rife 
to his apprehenfions on the fubjeA of property, 
and make him acquainted with that pbjed: of care 
\yhich he calls his interefl* Without the inftind^ 
which teach the beaver and the fqtiirrel ^ the ant anji 
the bee, to makeup their httle hoards for winter, 
at firll ^improvident , apd, where no immediate 

Q 
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objed: of paffion is near, addided to flofclij he 
' becomes, inprocefs of time, the great ftoreitiafter 
among animals. He finds in aprovifioii ofwealth, 
vrhich he is probably never to employ , an objeft 
of his greateft folicitude , and the principal idol 
of his mind. He apprehends a relation between 
^ his perfon and his property , which renders what 
he calls his own in a manner a part of himfelf , a 
conftituent of his rank , his condition , amt his 
charader, in which, independent of any real en- 
joyment^ he may be Jbrtunate or unhappy; and , 
independent of any perfonal merit, he may be an 
objed of conMeration or negled; and in which 
he may be wounded and injured, while his perfon 
is fafe •, and ^vfiry want of his nature is complete- 
ly fupplied. 

In thefe apprehenfions , while other paflions on- 
ly operate occafionally , theint^reftcd find the ob- 
jed of their ordinary cares ; their motive to the 
pradice of mechanic and commercial arts ; their 
temptation to trefpafs on the laws of juftice ; and , 
when extremely corrupted , the <price of their pro^ 
llitutions , and the flandards of their opinions on 
the fubjed of good and of evil. Under this in- 
fluence , they would enter , if not reRrained by 
the laws of civil fociety , on a fcene of violence 
or meannefs, which would exhibit our fpecies, by 
turns , under an afpcd more terrible and odious , 
or more vile and contemptible, than that of any 
minimal which inherits the earth. 
. ALTHOtJGH thcconfiderationof intereftis'fbund- 
^d on the experience of animal wants and defires. 
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its C)bje(5l is not to gratify any particular appetite , 
but to fecure the means of gratifying all; and it 
impofes frequently a reftraint on the very defires 
from which it arofe, more powerful and more fe- 
vere than thofe of religion or duty. It arifes from 
the principles of felf-prefervation in the human 
frame; but is a corruption, or at leaft a partial 
refult , of thdfe principles, and is upon many ac- 
counts very improperly termed felf-love. 

Love is an afFedion which carries the attention 
of the mind beyond itfelf , and is the fenfe of a 
gelation to fome fellow -creature as to its objedl. 
Being a complacency and a continued fatisfadion 
in this objed , it has, independent of any ex- 
ternal event, and in the midft of difappointment 
and forrow, pleafures ai^d triumphs unknown to 
thoffe who are guided by mere confiderations of 
intereft; in every change of condition, it conti- 
nues entirely diftind from the fentiments which 
we feel on the fubjed of perfonal fuccefs or adver- 
fity. But as the care a man entertains for his own 
intereft, and the attention his afFcdion makes 
him pay to that of another, may have fimilar 
effeds , the one on his own fortune , the other oa 
that of his friend, we confouiid the principles 
from which he ads; we fuppofe that they are the 
fame in kind , only referred to different objeds*; 
and we not only mifapply the name of love , in 
tdnjundioh with felf, but, iri a manner tending 
to degrade our nature , we limit the aim of 
this fnppbfed felfifii affedioh to the fecuring or 
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aecymulating the conftituents of intereft, or the 
means of mere animal life. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that notwithftand- 
ing men value themfelves fo much on qualities of 
the mind, on parts, learning and wit, on cou- 
rage, generofity and honour, thofe men are 
ftill fuppofed to be in the hjgheft degree felfilh. 
or attentive to themfelves, who are mofk careful 
of animal life, and who are leaft mindful of ren- 
dering that life an objedl worthy of care. It will 
be difficult, however, to tell why a good under- 
ftanding, a refolute and generous mind, fliould 
not , by every man in his fenfes , be reckoned 
as much parts of himfelf, as either his ftomach 
OT his palate, and much more than his eflate or 
his drefs. The epicure, who confults his phyfi- 
cian, how he may reftorc his relifh for fopd, and 
by creating an appetite, renew' his enjoyment, 
might at leaft with an equal regard to himfelf, 
confult how he might ftrengthen his affedlion to 
a parent or a child , to his country or to mankind; 
and it is probable that an appetite of this fort 
would prove a fource of enjoyment notlefs than 
^he former. 

By our fuppofed felfifli maxims, notwithftand- 
iug, we generally exclude from among the ob- 
jefts of our perfonai cares, many of the happier 
and more rcfpcdlable qualities of human nature. 
We confider aflfedlion and courage as mere fol- 
lies, that lead us to negled or expofe ourfclves; 
we make wifdom copfift in a regard to our in* 
terefl ; and ^vithout explaining \yhac iAt«re{b 
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means, we* would have it underftbod as ^he only 
rcafonable motive of adion with mankind. There 
is ev^n a fyftem of philofopby founded upon 
tenets of this fort, and fuch is our opinion of 
what' men are likely to do upon felfiih principles, 
that we think it muft have a tendency very 
dangerous to virtue. But the errors of this fyftem. 
do not confift fo much in general principles, as 
in their particular applications; not fo much in 
teaching men to regard themfelves , as in leading 
them to forget, that their happicft affedions, 
their candour, and their independence of mind, 
are in reality parts of themfelves. And the ad- 
verfaries of this fuppofed felfiih philofophy, where;- 
it makes felf-love the ruling paffion with mankind, 
have had reafon to find fault , not fo much with 
its general reprefentations of human nature, as 
with the obtrufion of a mere innovation in Ian- * 
guage for a difcovery in fcience. 

When the vulgar fpeak of their different mo* 
tives , they arc fatisfied with ordinary names ^ 
which refer to known and obvious diftindions. 
Of this kind are the terms benevolence and /elfish" 
^^fii by the firft of which they exprefs their 
friendly affedions , and by the fecond their in* 
tereft. The fpeculative are not always fatisfied 
with this proceeding; they would analyze, as 
well as enumerate the principles of nature; and 
the chance is, that, merely to gain the ap- 
pearance of fomething new, without any profped 
of real advantage, they will attempt to change 
the application of words* In the cafe before m, 
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they have adually found, that benevolence is n# 

more than a fpeciesof felf-love; and would oblige 

us , if poffible , to look out for a new fet of 

names , by which we may diftinguiflb the felfifli- 

nefs of the parent when he takes care of his child, 

from his fejfilhncfs when he only takes care of 

himfelf. For, according to this philofophy, as 

in both cafes he only means to gratify a defire 

of his own , he is in both cafes equally felfifh* 

The term benevolent ^ in the mean time, is not 

employed to charadlerife perfons who have no 

defires of their own, but perfons whofe own 

defu"es prompt them to procure the welfare of 

others. The fadl is, that we fhould need only 

a frefli fupply of language, inftead of that which 

hy this feeming difcovery we Ihould have loft, 

in order to make our reafonings proceed as they 

formetly did*. But it is certainly impoflible to 

live and to adl with men, without employing 

dififerent names to diftinguilh the humane from 

the cruel, and the benevolent from the felfifh. 

These terms have their equivalents in: every 
tongue; they were invented by men of no refine- 
inent , who only meant to express what they dif- 
tindly perceived, or ftrongly felt. And if a man 
of fpeculation fhould prove , that we are felfiih 
in a fenfc of his own, it does not follow that 
we are fo in the fenfc of the vulgar; or, as pr- 
dinjjry men would underftand his conclufion , 
that we are condemned in every inflance to adl 
on motives of intereft, co vetoufnefs , pufiUanimi- 
ty, and cowardice; for fuck is conceived to be 
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the ordinary import of felfiOmcfs in the chafadcf 
of man. ; 

An affed^ion or paflion of any kind is fome* 
times ftid to give vt$ an intereft in its obje<fls ; and 
humanity itfclf gives an intereft in the welfare 
of mankind. This term intereft, which common! nT 
implies little more than our property, is fome-^ 
times put for utility in general, and this for hap-. 
pincfs; infomuch, that, under thefe ambiguities, 
it is not furprifing v/t are ftill unable to deter*' 
mine, whetlier intereft is the only motive o£ 
human adVion , and the ftandard by which to' 
rfiftinguilh our good from our ill. 

So much is faid in this place, not from a de^.^ 
fire to partake in any fuch controverfy, ^but mere* 
ly to confine the meaning of the term intereft to 
its moft common acceptation, and to intimate a* 
defign to employ it in exprefling thofe objedlsr 
of care whi(:h refer to our external condition^ 
arid the prefervation of our animal nature. When 
taken in this fenfe, it will not furely be thought 
to comprehend at once all the motives of human 
condiidL If men be not allowed to have difin- 
terefted benevolence, they will not be denied to^ 
have difinterefted paffions of ^another kind. 
Hatred, indignation, and' ragej frequently .urge 
them to ad in oppofition to their known in-»^ 
tereft, and even to hazard their lives, without 
any hopes of compenfation many future retufns^ 
of preferment or profit. 
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SECT. IIL 

• •> • - • 

■•-.'.' r * 

• ' • ........ 

(^tht jiriwcip&i of U/itbff amonff Mctnkinii 

# ■ ■ • 

IVjAnkind have always wandered or. fettled, 
agreed or quarrelled , in troops and companies. 
The>caufe of their aflembling, whatever it be. , is 
the principle of their alliance or union^ 

In colleding the materials of hiftoiy!, we are 
feldom willing to put up with our fubje^t merely 
as we find it. We are loth to be embarraffed with 
a multiplicity of particulars , and apparent incon- 
liftencies* In theory we profefs the inveftigation 
of general principles^ and in. order to brih-g the 
matter of our inquiries within the reach pi our 
comprehenfion , are difpofed to adopt any fyftem. 
Thus, in treating of human affairs , we would 
draw every confcquence froiaa a principle of union, 
or a principle of diflenfipn. The ftate of nature 
is a flate of war or of amity ^ and men are made 
to unite from a principle of afFedion, or from a 
.principle of fear , as is moft fuitable to the fyftem 
of different writers. The hiftory of oujr fpecies • 
indeed abundantly Ihews, that they are to one 
another mutual objcds both of fear and of love ; 
and they who would prov^ them to have been 
originally eitheif in a ft^te of alliance, or of war , 
have arguments in ftore to maintain tlieir afler- 
tions. Our attachment to one divifion , or to one 
fed , feems often^to derive much of its force from 
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an ariniofity conceived to an oppofitc one : and 
this animofity in its turn , as often arifes from 
a zeal in behalf of the fide we efpoufe , and from 
a defire to vindicate, the rights of our party. 

" Man is born in fociety , " fays Montet 
quieu, " and there he remains. '' The cbai;ms that 
detain him are known to be manifold. Together . 
with the parental affedion , which , inftead ©f 
defertingthe adult , as among the brutes, embraces 
more clofe, as it becomes mixed with elleem^ 
and tbe.memoryv of its early cffedl§; we may 
reckoa a propenfity common to man and other 
animals , to mix \yith the herd , and , without 
refle(3ion, to follo^ the crowd of his fpecies. 
What this propenfity was in the firft moment of 
its operation, we know not; but with men 
afcuftonxed to coippaiiy , its enjoyments and 
difappointipepts are reckoned among the principal 
pjeafures or pains of hximan life. Sadnefs and 
melancholy are connected with folitude; gladnefs 
and pleafure with the concourfe of men. The 
track of a Laplander on the fnowy fliore, gives. 
JQy to the lonely mariner; and the mute figns of 
cordiality and kindnefs which are made to him, 
awaken the memory of pleafures which he felt 
in fociety. In fine, fays the writer of a voyage 
to the north , after defcribing a mute fcene of. 
this fort , *' We w:ere extremely pleafed to con-» 
^ verfe with men, fince in thirteen months wc 
" had feen no hwinan creature *. " 3ut \\re need 

* CoIle<Mon of Putch yoyages. 
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no remote obfervation to confifm this pofition /: 
the wailings of the infant , and the languors of 
the adult, when alone ; the lively joys of the one , 
and the chearfulnefs of the other , upon the refurn 
of company , are a fuflfiGieht proof of its folid 
foundations in the frame of our nature. 

In accounting for adions we often forget that- 
•we ourfeives haVe aded ; and inftead ' of the 
fentiments which ftimulate the mind in the • 
prefence of its objedl , we afllgn as the motives 
of condud With men, thofe confiderations which 
occur in the hours of retirement and coM reflec-i 
tion. In this mood frequently Mhe can find n6tHihg • 
important , befides the deliberate profpeds of 
intereft; and a great work, like that of forming' 
fociety, muft in our appehenfionarife from deep' 
refledlioris , and be carried on with a view ta* 
the advantages which mankind derive from' 
commerce and mutual fupportr. But neither a 
propenfity to mix with the herd , nor the fenfe 
of advantages enjoyed in that condition, com- 
prehend all the principles by which men are 
united together. Thofe bands are even of 'a' 
feeble texture, when compared to the refolute' 
ardour with which a man adheres to his friend ', 
or to his tribe, after they have for fome titnfe' 
run the career of fortune together. Mutual^ 
difcovcries of gencrofity , joint trials of fortitude, ' 
redouble the ardours of friendflup , and kindle 
a flame in theliuman breafty which the confider* 
ations of perfonal intereft or fafety cannot fuppre/s. 
The moft liv^ely tranfports of joy are fcen , and 
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die loudeft fhrieks of defpair are heard, vrhen 
the obje<%s of a tender affedlion are beheld in a 
ftate of triumph or of fuffering. An Indian 
recovered his friend unexpedledly on the ifland 
of Juan Fcrnandes : he proftrated himfclf on the 
ground, at his feet : " We ftood gazing in 
" filence , " fays Dampicr , ** at this tender fcene. " 
Kwe would know what is the religionof a wild 
American, what it is in his heart that moft 
refembles devotion : it is not his fear of the for- 
cerer, nor his hope of protedion from the fpirits 
of the air or the wood ; it is the ardent aflfedion 
with which ht feleds and embraces his friend ; 
with which he clings to his fide in every feafon 
of peril ; and with which he invokes his fpirit 
from a diftance , when dangers furprife him 
alone* Whatever proofs we may have of the 
focial difpofition of man in familiar and conti* 
guous fcenes, it is poflibly of ^imp6nance ; to 
draw our obfervations from the examples of men 
who live in the (impleft condition, and who have- 
not learned toafifedwhat they do not adually feel. 
Mere acquaintance and habitude nourifh' 
affi^dion, and the experience- of fociety brings 
every paflion of the human mind upon its fide. 
Its triumphs and profperities ^ its calamities and 
diftreflfes, bring a variety and a force of emotion, 
which can only have place in the company of 
our fellow-creatures. It is here that a man is made 
to forget his w^aknefs , his cares of fafety, and 

*. Charlevoix; Hift. of Canadar 
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bis fubfiftcDCC; and to adl from thofc paflSonSt ^ 
which make him difcover his force. It is here he* " 
finds that his arrows fly fwifter thaa the eagle ^ - 
ahd his weapons wound deeper tha» the paw of ^ 
the lion , or the tooth of the boar. It is rtot alone - 
bisfenfe of afupport which: is near, nor the love ^ 
of diftindion in the opinion of his tribe, that -^ 
infpire his courage, or fwell his heart with acon*^ '^ 
fidence that exceeds ^yhat his natural force (boulA ^ 
beftow. Vehement paffions of aoimofity or attach- * 
xnent are the firft exertions of vigour in hisbreaft; :::: 
under their influence , every confideration , but i: 
that of his objedl, is forgotten; dangers and ^ 
difficulties only excite him the more. , ^ 

That condition is furely favourable to the : 
natjare of any being , in which his force is increaf- u 
ed; and if courage be the gift of fociety to man ^ z: 
we have reafon to confider his union with his ^ 
fpecies as the nobleft part of his fortune. From ^ 
thisfource are derived, not only the force, but 
the very exiftence of his happiefl emotions ; not = 
only the better part , but almoft the whole of his 
rational character. Send him to the defert alone , - 
he is a plant torn from its roots : the form indeed - 
may remain , but every faculty droops and 
withers; the human perfonage and the human :: 
charader ceafe to cxift. 

Men are fofar from valuing fociety on account - 
of its mere external conveniencies , that they are . 
commonly moft attached where thofe convenien- 
cies are leafl: frequent ; and are there mod faithful, 
;where the tribute of their allegiance is paid in blood. 
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ffeifllon operates with the grcateft force, where 
mtets with the grcateft difficulties ; in the breaft 
: the parent , it is moft folicitous amidft the dan- 
:rs and diftreffes of the child ; in the breaft of 
man,/ its flame redoubles where the wrongs or 
fferings of his friend, or his country, require 
s aid. It is , in ftiort , from this principle alone 
at we can account for the obftinate attachment 
■ a favage to his unfettlcd and defencelefs tribe, 
hen temptations on the fide of eafe and of fafety 
ight induce him to fly from famine and danger, 

a flation more affluent, and more fecure. Hence 
e fanguine affe^ion which every Greek bore to 
s country, and hence the devoted patriotifm 

an early Roman. Let thofe examples be com- 
ired with the fpirit which reigns in a commer- 
U flate, where men may be fuppofed to have 
:perienced, in its full extent, the intereft which 
dividuals have in the prefcrvation of their coun. 
y. It is here indeed, if ever, that man is fome- 
nes found a detached and a folitary being: he 
is found an objeift which fets him in competi- 
ya. with his fellow-creatures, and he deals with 
lem as he does with his cattle and his foil , foe 
le fake of the proBts they bring. The mighty 
igine which we fuppofe to have formed fociety, 
]|y tends to fet its members at variance, or to 
mtinue their intercourfe after the bands ofaffec* 
3a are broken. 
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SECT. IV. 
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of the principles of War and DlJJenJioh. 

* X H E R E are fotne clrcumftances in the 
« of mankind," fays Socrates, " thaft fhdw th 
" to be deftined to friendfhip and amity. Th 
^ are, their mutual need of each other; tl 

mutual compaflioh ; their fenfe of mutual be 
.fits ; and the pleafures arifing in compa 
^ There are other circumftances which pror 
^ them to war and diffenfion; the admiration j 

• the defirc which they entertain for the fame f 
" je<3:s ; their oppofite pretenfions ; and the ( 
^ vocations which they mutually offer in the coi 
'^' of their competitions." 

When we endeavour to apply the tnaxini< 
natural juftice to the folution of difficult queftic 
vre find that fome cafes may be fuppofed, 2 
z&nvAly happen , where oppofitions take pl^i 
and are lawful , prior to any provocation , or 
of injuftice ; that where the fafety and prefer 
tion of numbers are mutually inconfiftent, i 
party may employ his right of defence, bef 
the other has begun an attack. And Mrhen 
join with fuch examples, the inftances of qjifta 
and mifunderftanding, to which mankind are 
pofed, we may be fatisfied that war does : 
always proceed from an intention to injure; i 
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that even the beft qualities of men , their can- 
dour , as well as their refolution , may operate in 
the midft of their quarrels. 

The RE is ftill more to be obferved on this 
fubjed. Mankind not only find in their condi- 
tioa the fources of variance and dilTenfion; they 
I appear to have in their minds the feeds of animo- 
Id fity, and .to embrace the occafions of mutual op- 
ei fofition , wicj;i alacrity and pleafure. In the moft 
d pacific fituation, there are few who have not their 
cngmies, as well as their friends; and who are 
not pleafed with oppofmg the proceedings of one, 
as much as with favouring the defigns of another* 
]f\ Small and fimple tribes , who in their domeftic 
m fociety have the firmefl; union, are in their ftate 
liJ of oppofition as feparate nations, frequently ani- 
M mated with the moft implacable hatred. Among 
5| the citizens of Rome , in the early ages of that 

(republic, the name of a foreigner, and that of 
an enemy , were the fame. Among the Greeks , 
the name of Barbarian, under v^hich that people 
comprehended every nation that was of a race, 
and fpoke a language , different from their own , 
became a term of indifcriminate contempt and 
averlion. Even where no particular claim to fu- 
periority is formed, the repugnance to union, 
the frequent wars, or rather the perpetual hofti- 
lities which take place among rude nations and 
feparate clans, difcovcr how much our fpccies is 
difpofed to oppofition , as well as to concert:. 

Late difcoveries have brought to our know- 
ledge al moft every fituation in which mankind 
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arc placed. We have found them fprcad ovci 
large and cxtenfive continents > where communi- 
cations are open ^ and where national confederacy 
might be eafily formed. We have found them in 
narrower diftrids , circumfcribed by mountains, 
great rivers, and arms of thefea. They have been 
found in fmall iflands, where the inhabitants might 
be eafily affembled, and derive an advantage from 
their union. But in all thofc fituations, alike, they 
were broke into cantons^ and affqded a diftindlioii 
of name and community. The titles of fcUcrvo' 
citizen and countryman^ unoppofed to thofe of alUn 
zndforeu^ner^ to which they refer, would iall into 
difufe, and tofe their meaning. We love indivi- 
duals on account of perfonal qualities ; butwelovc 
our country, as it is a party in the divifions of man- 
kind ; and oiir zeal for its intereft, is a predileftion 
in behalf of the fide we maintain. 

In the promlfcuous concourfe of men, it is fuffi- 
clent that we have an opportunity of felecfling Our 
company. We. turn away from thofe who do not 
engage us, and we fix our refort where the {ociety 
is more to our mind. We are fond of diftindions; 
we place ourfelves in oppoTition, and quarrel uiKler 
the denominations of fadtion and party , without 
any material fubjed of controverfy. Averfion, like 
. afFedion, isfoftered by a continued diredion to its 
particular objed. Separation and eftrangement, as 
well as oppofition, widen a breach which did not 
owe its beginnings to any offence. Anditwoulcl 
feem , that till we have reduced mankind to the 
ftatc of a family , or found fome external confi-* 

deration 
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flcratioh tb tnaititaih' their cbnnedlibh iii greater 
numbers V they will be f6r ever feparated into 
bandis s and form a jilurahty bf nations; 

The ftnfe of a common danger , ind thfe af- 
feults Df an enenly, have been frequeiltly Ufeful to 
hation^i by Uniting their m'ertbets there fitmly to^ 
gcther, and by preventing the feceffions and adiua! 
feparati'ons in which theit civil difcordmight other- 
wife terminate. And this motive to union ^vhich 
h offbred from abroad, toay be neceffary^ not only 
ifl th6 cafe bf large and extenfive nations^ \vhere 
coalitions are weakened by diftance, and the diftihc-^ 
tion of provincial names j but even in the tiarroMr 
fociety of the fmaUeft ftates; Rorine itfeif wa^ 
founded by a fmall patty ^ which took its flight 
from Alba ; her citizens were often in danger of 
ieparating ; and if the villages and cailtons of the 
Volfci had beeii further removed frokh the fclene 
bf their diffenfionS^ the MbnS Safcer knight have 
received a new colony before the nibtheir-cbuntry 
was ripe for fuch a difcliarj^e; She continued long 
to feel the quarrels bf her hoble^ and her pebple; 
and kept open the gates bf Janus, to remind thofd 
parties of thie duties thqy b>^ed ,to their cbuhtry; 

Societies; as ivell as iridividiials-^ beirlg 
charged with the care bf their own pEefervatibii ^ 
and having fepatate ititeirefts, vsrhifch give Hfe td 
jiaioufics and cbmpetitiqns, -we canhbt be fur^riz- 
ied tb find hoftilitics arife frbni this fburce. But 
were there no angry paillbns bf i diffeirieht ibrtj, 
the aiiirbofitieS \vhich attend kti oppofitibri bf in^ 
tereft) ihould b^Ar a proportion to the fuppofed 

b 
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value of the fubjed. " The Hottentot nations, ^ 
fays Kolben , " trefpafs on each other by thefts 
« of cattle and of women ; but fuch injuries arc 
*^ feldom committed , except with a view to ex- 
*' afpcrate their neighbours, and bring them to a 
"war." Such depredations, then, are not the 
loundation of war, but the effeds of a hoftile in* 
tention already conceived. The nations of North 
America, who have no herds to preferve, nor 
fettlements to defend , ^re yet engaged in almoft 
perpetual warSj for which they can aflign no rea-^ 
fon, but the point of honour, and a defire to con- 
tinue the ftruggle their fathers maintained. They 
do not regard the fpoils of an enemy; and the 
warrior who has feized any booty, eafily parts 
with it to the firft perfon who comes in his 
'Svay. * 

BuTt we need not crofs the Atlantic to find 
j^roofs of animofity, and to obferve, in the colli- 
fion of feparate focieties, the influence of angrv 
paffions , that do not arife from an oppofition of 
intereft. Human nature has no part of Jts charac- 
ter of which more flagrant examples are given 
on this fide of the globe. What is it that ftirs 
in the breads of ordinary men when the enemies 
of their country are named? Whence are the 
prejudices that fubfift between different provinces, 
canton^ , and villages , of the fame empire and 
territory? What is it that excites one half of 
the nations of Europe againft the other ? The 

^ See Charlevaix's Hiftory of Canad^^ - 
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ftatefman may explain his condud on motives of 
national jealoufy and caution , but the people 
have diflikes and antipathies , for which they 
cannot account. Their mutual reproaches of 
perfidy and injuftice, like tfe Hottentot depre- 
dations , are but fymptoms of an animofity , and 
the language of a boftile difpofition , already 
conceived. The charge of cowardice and pufil- 
lanimity , qualities which the interefted and 
' cautious enemy Ihould , of all others , like beft 
to find in his rival, is urged with averfion, and 
made the ground of diflike. Hear the peafants 
-on different fides of the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
the Rhine, or the Britifli channel, give vent to 
their prejudices and national paflRons ; it is among 
them that we find the materials pf war and diffen- 
fion laid without the direction of government, 
and fparks ready to kindle into a flame, which the 
flatefman is frequently difpofed to extinguifti. The 
fire will not alway^ catch where hisreafons of ftate 
would dire A, nor flop where the concurrence of 
intereft has produced an alliance. " My father , '* 
fai4 a Spanifh peafant , " would rife from his 
*' grave , if he could forefee a war with France. " 
What intereft had he, or the bones of his father, 
in the quarrels of princes ? 

These obfervations feem to arraign ourfpecies, 
and to give an unfavourable pidure of mankind ; 
and yet the particulars we have mentioned are con- 
fiftent with the moft amiable qualities of our na?- 
ture, and often furnifh a fcene for the exercife of 
our greateft abilities. They are fentiments of geae«« 
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rpfity and felf- denial that animatie the warriot in 
defence of his country ; jind they are difpofitions 
iDoft favourable to mankind, that become the prin- 
ciples of apparent hoftility to men. Every animal 
is made to delight *in the ^xercife of his natural 
talents and forces ; the Hon and thitygcr fport 
vrlih. the paw; the horfe delights to commit bis 
mane to the wind , and forgets his pafture to try his 
fpeed til the field ; the bull even before bis brow is 
armed , and the lamb while yet an emblem of inno- 
cence , have a difpofition to ftrike with the fore- 
head, and anticipate , in play, the conflidls they 
are doomed to fqftain. IVlan too is difpofed to op*- 
pofition , and to employ the forces of his nature 
againft an equal antagonift; he loves to bring his 
reafon, his eloquence, bis courage, even bis bodily 
ilrength to the proof. His fports are frequently 
an image of war ; fweat and blood are freely 
expended in play; and friidures or death are oft- 
en made to terminate the pallime of idlenefs and 
feftivity. He was not nrade to Jive for eVel*^ and 
even his love of amufement has opened a way to 
the grave. • 

Without the riv^lfhip of nations, aiid the 
pradice of war, civil fociety itfelf could fcarcely 
have found an object, br a form. Mankind might 
Jiave traded without any formal convention, but 
they cannot be fafe without a national concert. 
The neceffity of a public defence, has given rife to 
•many departments of (late ^ and the intelledual ta* 
lents of men have found their bufieft fcene in 
wielding their natioaal forces. To overawe, or 
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intimidate , or when we cannot pcrRiade with rea- 
foil , to refift with fortitude , are the occupations 
which give its. moft animating} exercife , and its 
greateft triumphs , to a vigorous mind ; and he 
who has nevcF ftruggled with his fellow-creatures, 
is a ftraflger to half the featiments of mankind. 

The quarrels of individuals, indeed, are fre- 
quently the operations of unhappy and deteftable 
paffions ; malice, hatred, and rage. If fuch pat 
fions alone poffefs the breaft, the fcene of diffen- 
fioa becomes an objed of horror ; but a common 
oppofition maintained by numbers, is always al- 
layed by paffions of another fort. Sentiments of 
affedlion and friend(hip mix with animolity; the 
adlive and ftrenuous become the guardians of their 
fociety; and violence itfelf is, in their cafe, an ex- 
ertion of generofity , as well as of courage. We 
applaud, as proceeding from a national or party 
fpirit, wkat we could not endure as the effed erf a 
private diflike; and amidft the competitions of ri*!- 
val ftateji, think we have found, for the patriot 
and the warrior, in the pradlice of violence and ftra- 
tagem, the moft illuftrious career of hurxiau vir- 
tue. Even perfonal oppofition here does not di- 
vide our judgment on the merits, of men. The 
rival names of AgefilaUs and Epaminondas , of 
Scipio and Hannibal, are repeated with equal praiC^; 
and war itfelf, which in One view appears fo fatah 
in another is the exercife of a liberal fpirit; and m 
the very effeds which we regret, is but one diftem- 
per more by which the author of nature ha^ 
appointed our exit from human life. 

D3 
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Thbse rcfledions inay open our view into the 
(late of mankind; but they tend to reconcile us to 
the comiud of Providence , rather than to make 
us change our own; where, from a regard to the 
welfare of pur fellow- creatures, we endeavour to 
pacify their animofitics, and unite them by the tics 
of aflfedlion. In the purfuit of this amiable inten- 
tion, we may hope, in fome inftances, to difarm 
the angry paflions of jealoufy and envy; we may 
hope to inftii into the breafts of private men fenti* 
xnents of candour toward their fellow -creatures ; 
und a difpofition to humanity and juftice. But it 
is. vain to expedlthat we can give to the multitude 
of a people a fenfe of uiiion among themfelves, 
without admitting hoftility to thofe who oppofe 
them. Could we at once, in the cafe of any 
nation , cxtinguiQi the emulation which is excited 
from abroad, we Ihould probably break or weaken 
the bands of fociety at home, and clofe the bufieft 
iceaes of national occupations and virtues. 



SECT, V, 

Of Intelkffucd Powers, 

XVIany attempts have been made to analyze 
the difpofitions which we have now cnumc- 
tat^d ; but one purpofe of fcience , perhaps the 
moft important , is ferved , when the exiftence 

of a difpofition is eftabliihedt Wc are more con- 
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cerncd in its reality , and in its confequcilces, 
than we are in its origin, or manner of formation^ 

The fame obfervation may be applied to the 
other powers and faculties of ottf nature. Their 
icxiftence and ufe are the principal objeds of our 
iludy. Thinking and reafoning, we fay, are the 
operations of fom© faculty ; but in what manner 
the faculties of thought or reafon remain ^ when 
they are not exerted > or by what difference in 
the frame t]hey are unequal in different perfons > 
axe queftions which we cannot refolve. Their 
operations alone difcovier them: When unapplied, 
they lye hid even from the perfon to whom they 
pertain ; and their adlion is fo much a part of 
their nature , that the faculty itfelf , in many cafes, 
is fcarcely to be diftihguifhed from a habit ac* 
quired in its frequent exertion. 

Persons who are occupied with different fub- 
jeds , who adl in different fcenes , generally appear 
to have diflferent talents , or at leafl to have the 
iame faculties varioufly formed , and fuited to 
jdiffcrent purpofcs. The peculiar genius of nations, 
as well as of individuals , may in this manner 
arife from the ftate of their fortunes. And it is 
proper that we endeavour to find fome rule, by 
"which to judge of what is admirable in the ca«« 
pacities of men , or fortunatie in the application of 
their faculties , before we venture to pafs a judg- 
ment on this branch of their merits , or pretend 
to meafure the degree of refpedl they may claiai 
by their different attainments. 

D4 
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To. receive tb^ infoirmatioiis of fenfb, is per- 
liaptS the earUeil fundiioa of an animal combined 
vrith an int;eJile6lu^l nature; and one great ap- 
<:onipliIhment of the giving agent cpipififts ia the 
force and fenfibility of his animal 6rgans. The 
pkafures or pains to >yh^ch be iS: expofed fron^ 
this, qgartet , conftitute to him an important dif- 
ference between the objeds which are thus brought 
to. his. knowledge ; and it concerns him tQ di£- 
tinguilh well, before he commits hiinfelf to the 
^iredlipn of appetite. He muft fcputinize t^e ob- 
je<as ol one fenfe by the perceptions of another; 
Examine with the <^ye, before he ventures to 
touch i and employ every means of obfervation , 
^efpre he gratifies the appetites of thirflf and of 
hungeiT. A difcernn^ent acquired by experience^ 
becomes a faculty of bis mind ^ and the inferen^ 
<:es of thought are fon>etimes not to be diilin^ 
ffuifhed from the perceptions of fenfe. 

The pbjedts around us, befide their feparate 
appearances, l^^vci their relations ta each othec. 
They fuggeft,^ when compared, what would not 
pccur when they are confidered apart ; they have 
their effe<^Ss and mutual influences; they exhibit, 
in Uke circumftances 3^ fimilar operations, an4 
wniform confequences. When we have foun4 
and expreffed the points in which the unifornv- 
ity of their operations coi^ifts , we have afcei>- 
tained a pbyfical law^ Many fnch laws, and 
even the mqft important , ate know^ to the vul- 
gar, and occur upon the fmalleft degrees of 
refledion: But pthers are hid under a feeming. 
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«onfi30dn, which ordinary talents cannot 
move; and are therefore the obj^ds of ftudy , 
Jong obfervation, and fuperior capacity. The 
feculties of penetration and judgment , are , by 
men of bufinefs, as well as of fcience , employed 
to unravel intricacies of this fort; and the de- 
gree of fagacity with which either is endowed, 
is to be meafured by the fupcefs with which 
they are ^ble to find general rules , applicable to 
a variety of cafes that feemed to Jiave nothing 
in common , and to difcover important diftindli- 
ons between fubjeds which the vulgar are apt 
to confound. 

To colled a multiplicity of particulars under 
general heads, and to refer a variety of operati- 
ons to their common principle, is the objed of 
fcience^ To do the fame thing, at teaft withii;i 
the rang^ ©f his adive engagements , is tequifitc 
to the m?^n of plcafure, or bufinefs: ^nd it 
would feem , that the (ludious and the adive are 
fo far employed in the f?me taflc, from obfeF* 
vation and experience, to find the general views 
Under which their ohjeds may be confidered, 
and the rules which may he ufefully applied in 
the detail of their condud. They do not always 
apply their tajents to different fubjeds ; and they 
feem to be diftinguiihed chiefly by the unequal 
^each and variety of theii^- remarks , or by the 
intention which they feve^ally hav« ii\ colleding 
them. 

Whilst men continue to ad from appetites 
and paffiona, leading tQ the attainmen,^ pf ^xter- 
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nals ends , they feldom quit the view of their oI>'' 
jeds in detail, to go far in the road of general 
inquiries. They meafure the extent of their own 
abilities, by the promptitude with which theyr 
apprehend what is important in every fubjedl^ 
and the facility with which they extricate them- 
felves on every trying occafion. And thefe, it 
xnuft be confeffed , to a being who is deftined ta 
ad in the midft of difficulties, are. the proper teft' 
of capacity ' and force. The parade of words,, 
and general reafonin^s, which foraetimes carry 
an appearance of fb much learning and know- 
ledge, are of little avail in the condudl of life* 
The talents from which they proceed , terminate 
in mere oftentation , and are feldom connedcd 
with that fuperior djfcernment which the adive 
apply in times of perplexity; much lefe with that 
intrepidity and force of mind which art required 
in paffing through difficult fcenes. 

The abilities of adive men, however, have a 
variety correfponding to that of the fubjeds on 
which they are occupied. A fagacity applied 
to external and inanimate nature, forms one 
fpecies of capacity; that which is turned to 
fociety and human affairs , another. Reputation 
for parts in any fcene is equivocal , till we know 
by what kind of exertion that; reputation i^ 
gained. No mord can be faid , in commending 
cinen of the greateft abilities , than that they un- 
derftand well the fubjeds to which they have 
applied: and every department, every profef- 
(ion, would have its great men, if there were 
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not a choice of objeds for the undcrllanding, 
and of talents for the mind , as well as of fenti. 
^1 ments for the heart , and of habits for the adivc 
'^1 charadler. 

' The meaneft profeffions ; indeed , fo far fome- 
times forget themfelves, or the reft of mankind, 
as to arrogate, in commending what is diftin- 
guifhed in their own way, every epithet the 
moft refpedable claim" as the right of fuperior 
abilities.' Every mechanic is a great man with 
the learner, and the humble admirer, in his par* 
ticular calling;' and we can, perhaps, with more 
aflurance pronounce what it is that Ihould make 
a man happy and amiable, than what fliould 
make his abilities refpeded^ and his genius ad- 
mired. This , upon a view of the talents them- 
felves, may perhaps be impoffible. The efFed, 
however, will point out the rule and the ftand- 
ard of our judgment. To be admired and re^ 
fpeded, is to have an afcendant among men. The 
talents which moft diredly procure that afcend* 
ant, are thofe which operate on mankind, 
penetrate their views, prevent their wifhes, or 
fruftrate their defigns. The fuperior capacity 
leads with a fuperior energy, where every in* 
dividual would go, and fhews the hefitating and 
irrefolute a clear paffage to the attainment of 
their ends. ' 

This defcription does not pertain to any par* 
ticular craft or profeffion ; or perhaps it implies a 
kind of ability , which the feparate application 
of men to particular callings , only tends to 
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fopprcfs. or to weaken. W1kf€ fhall we find the 
talents which are fit to a<n: with men in a col- 
ledive body, if we break th^it body into parts^, 
and confine the obfervation of each to a feparate 
track? 

To ad in the view of Wis fellow -creatures , to 
.produce his mind in public , to give it all the 
cxercife of fentiment aod thought, which per- 
taia to man as a member of fociety, as a friend, 
or an enemy, feems to be the principal calling 
and occupation of his nature. If hq muft labour, 
^ha,t be may fubfift, he can fubfift for no better 
purpofe than the good of mankind ; j^ior can he 
Jbave better talents than thofe which qualify hind 
to ad with men. Here , indeed , the underftand- 
ing appears to borrow very much from the pat 
fions ; and there is a felicity of condudl in 
human affairs, in which it is difKcult to didin- 
gyifb the promptitude of the head from the ar- 
dour and fenfibility of the heart. Where both 
are united, they conftitute that fuperiority of 
mind, the frequency of which among m.en, in 
particular ages and nations , much more than the 
progrefs they have made in fpeculatioil, or i^ 
the pradice of m£chanic and liberal arts , ihould 
determine the rate of their genius , and affign th^ 
palm of diftindion and honour. 

When nations fucceed one another in the car 
leer of difcoveries and inquiries, the laft is always 
^he moft knowing. Syftems of fcience are gra^ 
dually formed. The globe itfelf is traverfed by 
degrees, and the hiftory of every age, when 
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jteft, IS an acoeffion of knowledge to thofe who 

rbjiucceed. The Romans Were more knowing than 

-aj the Greeks^ and every fcholar of modern Eu* 

rope Ls in this fenfe, more learned than the mod 

»f accomplifhed perfon that ever bore either of 

diofe celebrated names. But is he on that ao 

count their fupcrior ? 

Men are to be eftim^ted , not from what tliey^ 
know> but from what they are able to perform^ 
from their {kill in adapting matei^ials to the 
feveral purpofes of life; fforii their vigour and 
cOndud in purfuing the objedls of policy , and 
ia finding the expedients of war and. national 
defence. Even in literature, th^y are to be 
[ ^mated from the works of their genius, not 
from the extent of their knowledge. The fcene 
I of mere obfelrvatitin was extremely limited in a 
Grecian republic; and the buftle of an adivc 
life appeared inconfiftent with ftudy i but there 
the human mind, nbtwithftanding , colleidled its 
greateft abilities , and received its bed informa- 
tions , in the midfl of fweat and of duft> 

It is peculiar to modern Europe , to reft fo much 
of the human charader on what may be learned in 
retirement, and from the iMormation of books. 
A jufl admiration of ancient literature ^ an opi- 
nion that humJth fehtiment, and human reafon, 
without this aid,' wete to have vanifhed from 
the focieties oF men , have led us into the (hade, 
wrhere we endeavour to derive from imagination 
and ftudy , what is in reality matter of experience 
Sind fentiment: and we endeavour, through the 
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grammar of dead languages , and the thannel of 
commentators , to arrive at the beauties of thought 
and elocution, which fprang from the animated 
fpirit of fociety, and were taken from the living 
impreflions of an adive life. Our attainments arc 
frequently limited to the elements of every faience, 
and feldom reach to that enlargement of ability 
and power which ufeful knowledge fliould give. 
Like mathematicians , who ftudy the Elements 
of Euclid, but never think of menfuration; we 
read of focieties , but dp not propofe to ad with 
men: we repeat the language of politics, but feel 
not the fpirit of nations; we attend to theforma- 
Jities of a military difcipline , but know not how 
to employ numbers of men to obtain any purpofe 
hy ftratagem or force. 

* But for what end, it may be faid, point out 
an evil that cannot be remedied ? If national 
affairs called for exertion , the genius of men wduJd 
awake; but in th'e reccfe of better employment, 
^e time which is beftowed on ftudy, if even at- 
tended with no other advantage, ferves to occupy 
with innocence the hours of leifure , and fet bounds 
to the purfuit of ruinous and frivolous amufements. 
From no better reafon than this , we employ fo 
many of our early years , under. the rod, to acquire, | 
what it is not expedted we fliould retain beyond 
the threlhold of the fchool ; and whilft we carry ' 
,the fame frivolous charader in our ftudies that we i 
do in our amuferaents,- the human mind could 
•not fuffer more from a contempt of letters , than 
it does from ,tiie fuUfe importance which is givcfl 
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to literature , as a bufinefs for life, not as a help 
to our condudl , and the means of forming a char- 
ader that may be happy in idelf , and ufeful to 
mankind. 

If that time which is paffed in relaxing the 
powers. of the mind , and in with-holding every 
objedl but what tends to weaken and to corrupt, 
were employed in fortifying thofc powers, and ia 
teaching the mind to recogpife it3 objeds,and its 
ftrength, we fhould not , at the years of maturity, 
be fo much at a lofs for occupation ; nor , in at> 
ti tending the chances of a gaming-table , mifemploy 
a- ou^ talents, or wafte the fire which remains in the 
\i breaft. They, at leaft, who by their ftations have 
a fhare in the government of their country , nlight 
believe themfelves capable of bufmefs; and while 
k| the ftate had its armies and councils , might find 
objefts enough to amufe, without throwing a per-» 
lij fonal fortune into hazard , merely to cure the yawn^ 
II, ings of a liftlefs and infignificant life. It is ira- 
at poffible for ever to maintain the tone of fpecula- 
tion; it is impoflible not fome times to feel that we 
live among men. 
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Of Moral Sentiment 



UPqN a flight obfervation of what paffes in 
human life, we fhould be apt to conclude, that 
.the care of fubfiftencc is the principal fpring of 
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liuman adlioni. This C'bhfideratioii' leads to Ihe 
invention and pradice of tnethanical fitrts ; it ferves 
to diftiliguifh ^rhuferaeht from blifmets; and^with 
many , ic^tctly admits ihtb cotnpetitibn any bther 
fubjed of purfuit or attehtioii; The inighty ad- 
Vantages of property Irid fortune , WheA ftript oC 
the recomrljendations they deirive from viihity^ omr 
the moi'e feriotis regards to independence iandi 
power, bnly mean a provifiori that is made fox 
animal enjoyment J and if our folicitudi^ brt this 
fubjedl were Removed ^ not only the tbils of tb^ 
mechanic ^ but the fludies bf the learned , Would 
GjBafe ; every department of publick bufmefswo^IcJ 
become unticceffary; every fenate-houfe Would 
be fliut up , and tvtity palace deferted. 

Is man therefore , in refpedl to his objeti , tb be 
claffed with the mere brutes ^ and bnly to ht difc 
tinguiflied by faculties that qualify him to multi- 
ply contrivances for the fupport and conveilienfee 
of animal life ^ and by the extent of i fancy that 
renders the care of animal prefervation to him inbrc 
burthehfome than it is to the herd with which he 
fhares in the bounty of nature? If this were his 
cafe, the joy which attends on fuccefs, br the griefs 
which arife from difappointmcnt , would rhake the 
fnm of his paffions; The torrent that wafted , bi 
the inundation that enriched his poffeflGons, Would 
give him all the emotion with which he is feized, 
on the occafidn of a Wtong by which his foirtunes 
are impaired, or bf a benefitby which they ard pre- 
ferved and enlarged. His fellow-creatures would 
be confidered merely as they affeded his interefi 

. Profit 
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Profit or lofs would ferve to mark the event of every 
tratifadion; and the epithets ufeful or det) imcntal 
would ferve to diftinguifli his mates in fociety, as 
they do the tree which bears plenty of fruit, from 
that which only cumbers the ground, or inter- 
cepts his view* 

This, however, is not the hiftory of our Ipe* 
cies. What comes from a fellow -creature is re- 
ceived with peculiar emotion ; and every language 
abounds with 'terms that exprefs fomewhat in the 
tranfadlions of men, different from fuccefs and dit 
appointment. The bofom kindles in company , 
while the point of intercft in view has nothing ta 
inflame; and a matter frivolous in itfelf, becomes 
important , when it ferves to bring to light the 
intentions and charadlers of men. The foreigner, 
who believed that Othello, on the ftage, Was en- 
raged for the lofs of his handkerchief, was not more 
miftakcn , than the reafoner who imputes any of 
the more vehement paffions of men to the impret 
fions of mere profit or lofs. 

Men affemble to deliberate on bufinefs; they 
feparate from jealoufies of intercft; but in their fe-' 
veral collifions, whether as friends or as enemies, a 
iire is ftruck out which the regards to intereft or 
fafety cannot confine. The value of a favour is not 
meafured when fentiments of kindnefs are perceiv- 
ed ; and the term misfortune has bat a feeble mean- 
ing , when compared to that of inCult^nd wrong^ 

As a<llors or fpedtators, we are perpetually made 
to feel the difference of human condudl , and from 
a ba»re recital pf .tranfadlions which have paffed ia 
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ages and countries remote from our own, are moved 
with admiration and pity, or tranfported with in- 
dignation and rage. Our feafibility on thisfubjedL 
gives their charm in retirement, to the relations of 
hiftory and to the fidions of poetry ; fends forth 
the tear of compaflion, gives to the blood its briflceft 
movement , and to the eye its livelieft glances of 
difpleafure pr joy. It turns human life into an in- 
terellingfpedacle, and perpetually folicitseven the 
indolent to mix , as opponents or friends , in the 
fcenes which are aded before them* Joined to the 
powers of deliberation and reafon, it conftitutes the 
bafis of a moral nature ; and whilft it didates the 
terms of praife and of blame , ferves to clafs our 
fellow-creatures, by the moft admirable an4 en- 
gaging, or the moft odious and contemptible, de- 
nominations. 

It is pleafant to find men, who in their fpecu- 
lations, deny the. reality of moral diftindions, for- 
get in detail. the general pofitions they maintain^ 
and give loofe to ridicule, indignation, and fcorn, 
as if any of thefe fentiments could have place, were 
the adions of men indifferent; or with acrimony 
pretend to deted the fraud by which moral re- 
ftraints have been^mpofed, as if do cenfure a fraud 
were not, already to take part on the fide of mo- 
rality *. 

Can we explain the principles upon which man- 
kind adjudge the preference of charaders, and upon 
which they indulge fuch vehement emotions of 

* Mandevilk. 
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aclmiration or contempt? If it be admitted that we^ 
cannot, are the fads lefs true ? or muft wefufpend 
the movements of the heart until they who are em- 
ployediti framing fyftems of fcience have difcover- 
cd the principle from which thofe movements pro- 
ceed ? If a finger burn , we care not for informa-* 
tion on the properties of fire : If the heart be torn, 
or the mind overjoyed, we have not leifure for 
fpeculations on the fubjeds of moral fenfibility. 

It is fortunate in this , as in other articles to 
which fpeculation and theory are applied, that na- 
ture proceeds in hercourfe, whilft the curious are 
bufied in the fearch of her principles. The pea^ 
fant, or the child, can reafon, and judge, and fpeak 
his language, with a difcernment, a confiftency , and 
a regard to analogy, which perplex the logician, 
tlie moralift, and the grammarian, when they would 
find the principle upon which the proceeding is 
founded, or when they would bring to general 
rule, what is fo familiar, and fo well fuftained in 
particular cafes. The felicity of our condudl is 
more owing to the talent we polTefs for detail ^ 
and to thefuggeftion of particular occafions, than 
it is to any diredion we can find in theory and 
general fpeculations. 

We muft, in the refult of every inquiry, eit- 
counter with fads which we cannot explain ; and • 
to bear with this mortification would fave us fre- 
quently a great deal of fruitlefs trouble. Together 
with the fenfe of our exillence , We muft admit 
many circumftances which come to our know- 
ledge at the fame time^ and in the fame manneri 
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iVQcl which do, in reality, conftitute the mode 
of our being. Every peafant will telkus, that a 
man hath his rights; and that to trefpafs on thofe 
rights is injuftice. If we aflc him farther, what 
he means by the term right ? we probably force 
him to fubftitute a lefs fignificant, or lefs proper 
term, in the place of this; or require him to ao* 
count for what is an original mode of his mind, 
and a fentiment to which he ultimately refers , 
when he would explain himfelf upon any parti- 
cular application of his language. 

The rights of individuals may relate to a va- 
riety of fubjedls, and be comprehended under 
different heads. Prior to the eftabliihment of pro- 
perty, and the diftindion of ranks , men have a 
right to defend their perfons, and to adk with free- 
dom; they have a right to maintain the appre- 
henfions of reafon, and the feelings of the heart; 
and they cannot for a moment affociate together, 
without feeling that the treatment they give or 
receive may be juft or unjuft. It is not, however, 
our bufmefs here to carry the notion of aright into 
its feveral applications, but to reafon on the fenti- 
ment of favour with which that notion is enter- 
tamed in the mind. 

If it be true, that men are united by inftinft, 
that they adl in fociety from affedlions of. kind- 
nefs and friendlhip; if it be true, that even prior 
to acquaintance and habitude , men , as fuch , are 
comitoonly to each other objeds of attention, 
and fome degree of regard ; that while their prof- 
|)erity is beheld with indifference , their afflidion^ 
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ire confidered with commiferation ; if calamities 
be rtieafured by the numbers and the qualities 
of men they involve ; and if every fufiFering of a 
fellow-creature draws a crowd of attentive fpedla- 
tors; if, even in the cafe of thofe to whom we 
do not habitually wifh any pofitive good, we 
are ftill averfe to be the inftruments of harm ; it 
fliould feem, that in thefe various appearances 
of an amicable difpofition, the foundations of a 
moral apprehenfion are fufficiently laid , and the 
fenfe of a right which we maintain for ourfelves, 
is by a movement of humanity and candour ex- 
tended to our fellow-creatures. 

What is it that prompts the tongue when we 
ccnfure an ad of cruelty or oppreffion ? What is 
it that conftitutes our reftraint from offences th^t 
tend to diftrefs our fellow-creatures? It is pro- 
bably, in both cafes, a particular apphcation of 
that principle, which, in prefence of the for- 
rowful, fends forth the tear of compaflion; and 
a combination of all thofe fentiments , which 
conftitute a benevolent difpofition; and if not^ a 
xefolution to do good, at leaft an averfion to be 
the inftrument of harm *. 



* Mankind, we are told, are devoted to intereft; an^ 
this , in all cdmmereial nations , is undoubtedly true : but 
it does not follow , that they are , by their natural difpofitions, 
averfe to fociety and mutual affection : proofs of the con. 
trary remain , even where intereft triumphs moft. What 
i^uft we think of the force of that difpofition to compaflion, 
to candour, and good-will, which, notwithflanding the 
prevailing opinion that the happinefs of a man confiits ia 
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It may Be difficult, however, to enumerate 
the motives of all the cenfures and commenda- 
tions which are applied to the adions of men. 
Even while we moralize, every difpofition of the 
human mind may have its Ihare in forming the 
judgment, and in prompting the .tongue. As 
jealoufy is often th€ moft watchful guardian of 
cbaftity, fo malice is often the quickeft to fpy 
the failings of our neighbour, Envy^ affedation, 
3nd vanity, may didlate the verdids we give, 
and the worft principles of our nature may be 
at the bottom of our pretended zeal for morality; 
but if we only mean to inquire, why they who 
^re well difpofed to mankind , appi'ebend , in 
every inftance , certain rights pertaining to their 
fellow-creatures, and why they applaud the con^ 
fideration that is paid to thofe rights , we cannot 
affign a better rcafon, than that the perfon who 

poffeffing the greateft poffible fhare of riches, preferments, 
and honours , ffill keeps the parties who are in competition 
for thofe objedls, on a tolerable footing of amity , and 
leads them to abftain even from their own ftippofed good, 
whefi their feizing it appears in the light of a detriment tp 
others? "What might we not exped from the human heart 
in circumftances which prevented this apprehenfion on the 
fubjedt of fortune , or under the influence of an opinion as 
fteady and general as the former, that human felicity does 
not confift in the indulgences of animal appetite, 
but in thofe of a benevolent heart; not in fortune or 
intereft, but in the contempt of this very objed, in the 
courage and freedom which arife from this contempt, joined 
to a refolute choice of condud , directed to the good of 
mankind , or to the good of that particular fociety to which 
the party belongs ? 
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applauds, is well difpofed to the welfare of the 
parties to whom his applaufes refer, Applaufe, 
however, is the exprieffion of a peculiar fentiment ; 
an expreflion of efteem, the reverfe of contempt. 
Its objedl is perfedlion, the reverfe of defed. 
This fentiment is not the love of mankind ; it is 
that by which we eftimate the qualities. of men, 
and the objeds of our purfuit ; that which doubles 
the force of every dcfirc or aycrfion , when we 
confider its objedl as tending to raife or to fink 
cur nature. 

When we coiifidcr, that the reality of any 
amicable propenfity in the human mind has been 
frequently contefted; wh^n we recoiled the pre- 
valence of interefted competitions , with theic 
attendant paflions of jealoufy, cnvy^ and malice; 
it may feem ftrange to alledge , that love and 
compaflion are, next to the defire of ' elevation , 
the moft powerful motives in the human breaft: 
that they urge , on many occafitons , with the 
mpft irrefiftible vehemence; and, if the defire of 
felf-prcfervation be more conftant, and more 
uniform, thefe are a more plentiful fource of en^ 
thufiafm, fatisfadlion , and joy. With a power, 
not inferior to that of refentment and rage , they 
hurry the mind into every facrifice of intereftj 
and bear it undifmayed through every hardlhip 
and danger. 

The difpofition on which friendfhip is grafted 
glows with fatisfadion in the hours of tranquil- 
lity, and Ts pleafant, not bnly in its triumphs j, 
but even in its ibrrows. It throws a grace on th^ 
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external air, and, by its exprcffion on the coun, 
tenance, coropenfates for the want of beauty, 
or gives a charm which" no complexion or fea- 
tures can equal. From this fource the fcenes of 
human life derive their principal felicity ; and 
their imitations in poetry, their principal orna- 
ment. Defcriptions of nature, even reprefenta- 
tions of a vigorous condudl, and a manly courage, 
do not engage the heart, if they be not mixed 
with the exhibition of generous fentiments, and 
the pathetic , which is found to arife in the ftriig- 
glcs , the triumphs , or the misfortunes of a tender 
aifedlion. 7 he death of Polites , in the ^neid , 
is not more affedling than that of many others 
who perilhed in the ruins^ of Troy ; but the aged 
Priam' was prefent when this laft of his fons was 
flain i and the agonies of grief and forrow force 
the parent from his retreat, to fall by the hand 
that fhed the blood of his child. The pathetic of 
Homer confifts in exhibiting the force of affec- 
tions, not m exciting mere terror and pity; pat 
fions he has never perhaps, in any inftance, at- 
tempted to raife. 

With this tendency to kindle into enthufiafm, 
with this command over the heart, with the plea* 
fure that attends its emotions, and with all its 
effeds in meriting confidence, and procuring efteem, 
it is not furprifing, that a principle of humanity • 
flipuld give the tone to our commendations and 
• our cenfures, and even where it is hinderedfrom 
direding our condud, ftould ftill give to the 
jwind , on refledion , its knowledge of wbat i$ 
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defirable in the human charadler. . What haft thou 
done with thy brother Abel? was the firft expoftu* 
lation in behalf of morality; and if the firft anfwer 
has been often repeated , mankind have notwith- 
ftanding, in one fenfe, fufficiently acknowledged 
the charge of their nature. They have felt, they 
have talked, and even adled, as the keepers of 
their fellow - creatures : ^they have made the in* 
dications of candour and mutual afFedlion the teft 
of what is meritorious and amiable in the charac- 
tei;s of men: they have made cruelty and op- 
preffion the principal objeAs of their indignation 
and rage : even while the head is occupied with 
projeds of intereft , the heart is often feduced 
into friendfhip; and >yhile bufmefs proceeds on 
the maxims of felf-prefervation, the carelefs hour 
is employed in generofity and kindnefs. 

Hence the rule by which mtn commonly judge 
of external adions , is taken from the fuppofed 
influence of fuch adlions on the general good. To 
abftain from harm, is the great law of natural 
juftice; to difFufe happinefs , is the law of mora- 
lity ; and when we cenfiire the conferring a favour 
on one or a few at the expence of many, we re- 
fer to public utility, as the great objedl at which 
the adlions of men fhould be aimed. 

After all, it muft be confeffed, that if a prin- 
ciple of afFedlion to mankind , be the bafis of our 
moral approbation and diflike , we fometimes pro- 
ceed in diftributing applaufe or cenfure, without 
-precifely attending to the degree in which our 
fcUpw - creatures are hurt 0]r obliged; and that. 
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befides the virtues of candour, frlendfhip, gehe* 
rofity, and public fpirit, which bear an immediate 
reference to this principle , there are others which 
may feem to derive their commendation from b. 
different fource. Temperance, prudence, forti- 
tude , are thofe qualities likewife admired from a 
principle of regard to our fellow-creatures ? Why 
not, fmce they render men happy in themfelvcs, 
and ufeful to others ? He who is qualified to pro* 

• mote the welfare of mankind, is neither a fot, a 
fool, nor a coward. Can it be more clearly cx« 
prefled , that temperance , prudence , and forti- 
tude, are neceffary to the character we love and 
admire? I know well why I fhould wifh for them 
in myfelf; and '^hy likewife I Ihould wifh for 
them in my friend, and in every perfon, who is 
an objed of my affedlion. But to what purpofe 
feek for reafons of approbation , where qualities 
are fo neceflary to our happinefs, and fo great a 
part in the perfedion of our nature? Wemuft 
ceafe to efteem ourfelves , and to diftinguifh what 
is excellent , wheii fuch qualifications incur out 
negled. 

A perfon of an affedionate mind, poffeffed of a 
mai^im j that he himfelf as an individual, is no 

^more than a part of the whole that demands his 
jegard, has found, in that principle, a fuflficient 
foundation for all the virtues ; for a contempt of 
animal pleafures, that would fupplant his princi-* 
pal enjoyment; for an equal contempt of. danger 
or pain , that come to ftop his purfuits of public 
good. " A vehement and^ fteady affedion magni* 
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M^^ fies Its objed , and leffens every difficulty or 
*^Y' danger that ftands in the way." " Aflc thofe 
'"I** who have been in love ," fays Epidetus , " they 
T' will know that! fpcak truth." 
^j "I have before me," fays another eminent mo* 
^'ralift*, "an idea ofjuftice, which, if I could fol- 
^' low in every inftance , I Ihould think myfelf the 
" moft happy of men. " And it is , of confe* 
qiience to their happinefs, as well as to their con- 
dud , if thofe can be disjoined , that men fhould 
have this idea properly formed : it is perhaps but 
another name for that good of mankind , which 
the virtuous are engaged to promote. If virtue 
be the fupre^ne good , its beft and moft fignai 
effed is , to communicate and diiFufe itfelf. 

To diftinguifh men by the difference of their 
moral qualities, to efpoufe one party from a fenfc 
I of juftice , to oppofe another' even with indigna- 
^i tion when excited by iniquity, are the common 
indications of probity, and the operations of an 
animated, upright, and generous fpirit. To guard 
againft unjuft partialities, and ill-grounded anti^ 
pathies; to maintain that compofure of mind, 
which, without impairing its fenfibility or ardour, 
f proceeds in every inftance with difcernment and 
^ penetration , are the marks of a vigorous and cul-. 
tivated fpirit. To be able to follow the didates 
of fuch a fpirit through all the varieties of human 
life , and with a mind always mafter of itfelf , in 
profperity or adverfity , and poflefTed of all its 

* Pgrfian Letters, 
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abilities , %vhen the fubjeds in hazard are Ufc , or 
freedom , as much as in treating fimple queftion* 
of intereft , are the triumphs of magnanimity , and 
true elevation of mind. " The event of the day 
*' is /lecidcd. Draw this javelin from my body 
** now," faid Epaminondas, and let me bleed." 

In what fituation, or by what inftruc3:ion, is 
this wonderful charadler to be formed ? Is it found 
in the nurferies of affectation, pertnefs , and vanity , 
from which fafliion is propagated , and the genteel 
is announced? in great and opulent cities, where 
men vie with each other in equipage , drefs , and 
the reputation of fortune ? Is it within the admired 
precinds of a court, where we may learn to fmile 
without being pleafed , to carefs without affedlion , 
to wound with thefecret weapons of envy arid jea- 
loufy , and to reft our pcrfonal importance on cir- 
cumftatices which we cannot always with honour 
command ? No : but in a fituation where the great 
fentiments of the heart are awakened; where the 
charaders of men, not their fituations and fortu- 
nes , are the principal diflindlion ; where the anxie- 
ties of intereft, or vanity, perifli in the blaze of 
more vigorous emotions; and where the human 
foul, having felt and recognifed its objects, like 
an animal who has tafted the blood of his prey, 
cani^ot defcend to purfuits that leave its talents 
and its force unemployed. 

Proper occafions alone operating on a raifed 
and a happy difpofition, may produce this ad- 
mirable cffed, whilft mere inftrudion may always 
find mankind at a lofs to comprehend its meaning , 
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c or infenfible to its didtates. The cafe, however, 
is not defperate, till we have formed our fyftena 
of politics, as well as manners; till we have fold 
our freedom for titles, equipage, and diftindions ; 
till we fee no merit but profperity and power, 
no difgrace but poverty and negled. What charm 
of inftrudion can cure the mind that is tainted 
with this djforder ? What fyren voice can awakea 
a defire of freedom , that is held to be mcannefs , 
and a want of ambition ? or what perfuafion can 
turn the grimace of politenefs into real fentiments 
of humanity and candour ? 
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Of Happinefs, 
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ht jLlAviNG had under our eonfideration theadive 
"•( powers and the moral qualities which diftinguilh 
the nature of man , is it ftill jieceflary that we 
fliould treat of his happinefs apart? 1 his figni- 
ficant term, the moft frequent, and the moft 
familiar , in o\ir converfation , is , perhaps , on 
refledlion , the leaft underftood. It ferves to 
exprefs our fatisfadlion , when any defire is 
gratified v it is pronounced with a figh, when our 
objed: is diftant: it means what we wifh to 
obtain, and what we feldpm ftay to examine. 
We eftimate the value of every fubjed by its 
utility , and ^its influence on happinefe y but we 
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think that utility Itfelf , and hilppinefs , require jic 
explanation. 

Those men ate commonly efteemed the hap- 
pieft , -whofe defires are moft frequently gratified* 
But if, in reality, the poffeffion of what they 
defire , and a continued fruition , were requifite 
to happinefs , mankinc^ for the moft part would 
have reafon to complain of their lot. What they 
call their enjoyments , are generally momentary ; 
and the objedl of fanguine expectation , when 
obtained , no longer continues to occupy the 
mind : a new paflion fucceeds, and the imagina- 
tion, as before , is intent on a diftant felicity. 

How many refledlions of this fort are fuggefted 
by melancholy , or by the effeds of that very 
languor and inoccupation into which we would 
willingly fink , under the notion of freedom from 
care and trouble? ' 

When we enter on a formal computation of 
the enjoyments or fufferings which are prepared 
for mankind, it is a chance but we find that pain, 
by its intehfenefs , its duration, or frequency, is 
greatly predominant. The adlivity and eagernefs 
with which we prefs frpm one ftage of life to 
another , our unwillingnefs to return on the paths 
we have trod , our averfion in age to renew the 
frolicks of youth, or to repeat' in manhood the 
amufements of children, have been accordingly 
ftated as proofs , that pur memory of the paft , 
and our feeling of the prefent, are equal fubjeds 
of diilike and difpleafurc^. 

* Maupertuis ; Eflki de Morale^ 
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This conclufion, however, like many others , 
drawn from our fuppofed knowledge of caufes , 
W does IK) t corrcfpond with experience. In every 
M ftreet, in every village , in every field, the greater 
!iej| number of perfons we meet , carry an afped that 
ischearful or thoughtlefs, indifferent, compofed, 
bufy , or animated. The labourer whittles to his 
team, and the mechanic is at eafe in his calling; 
tlie frolickfome and gay feel a feries of pleafures , 
of which we know not the fource ; even they 
who demonftrate the miferies of human life , when 
intent on their argument, efcape from their for- 
rows, and find a tolerable paftime in proving that 
men are unhappy. 

The very terms p/eq/wre and pflz/i, perhaps, are 
equivocal ; but if they are confined , as they appear 
to be in many of our reafonings , to the mere 
fenfatipns which have a reference to external ob- 
jeds , either in the memory of the paft , the 
feeling of the prefent, or the apprehenfion of the 
future, it is a great error tb fuppofe , that they 
comprehend all the conftituents of happinefs or 
miferyj or that the good humour of aa ordinary 
life is maintained by the prevalence of thofe plea* 
furcs, which have their feparate names, and are, 
on reflection , diftindlly remembered. 

The i^aind, during the greater part of its 
cxiftence, is employed in adive exertions, not 
in merely attending to its own feelings of pleafurc 
or pain ; and the lift of its faculties , underftanding, 
memory , forefight, fentiment , will , and intention, 
only contains, the names of its different operations. 
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, If, in the abfence of every fenfation to whicli 
we commonly give the names either oi enjoyment 
or fuffhring , our very exiftence may have its oppo- 
fite qualities of happincfs or mifcryi and if what 
we call pleafure or pain , occupies but a fmall part 
of human life , compared to what paffes in contriv- 
ance and execution , in purfuits and expedations, 
in condudl, refledlion, and focial engagements; 
it muft appear, that^our aftive purfuits, at leaft 
on account of their duration, deferve the greater 
part of our attention. When their occafions have 
failed i the demand is not for pleafure, but for 
fomething to do; and the very complaints of a 
fufferer are not fo fure a mark of diftrefs, as the 
flare of the languid. 

We feldom , however , reckon any talk which 

* we are bound to perform, among the bleffings of 
life. We always aim at a period of pure enjoy- 
ment, or a termination of trouble; and overlook 

*the fourc6 from which moft of our prefent fatis- 
fadions are really drawn. AQc the bufy , Wh^re 
is the happinefs to which they afpire ? they Will 
anfwer, perhaps, That it is to be found in the 
objed of fome*prefent purfuit. If we aflc, Why 
they are not miferable in the abfence of that hap- 
pinefs? they will fay. That they hope to attain 
it. But is it hope alone that fupports the mind in 
the midft of precarious and uncertain profpedls ? 
and would aflurance of fuccefs fill the intervals of 
cxpedlation with more pleafing^ emotions ? Give 
the huntfman his prey , give the gamefter tne gold 
which is flaked on the game , that the one may 

not 
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not need to fatigue his perfon , nor the other to 
perplex his inind, and both will pfobaJbly laugh 
at our folly :. the one will ftakehis money anew, 
that be nxay .be perplexed; the other \vill turn 
his.ftag to the field, that he may hear the cry 
of the dogs y and follow through danger and 
haidfliip. Withdraw the occupations of men, 
terminate their de fires , exifkence is a burd^^n, 
and the iteration of memory is a tormenti. 

The men of this country, fays one lady, 
ihould learn IQ fow and to knit; it \v^uld hin- 
der their time from being a burden to thettv^ 
felves , and to other people. That is true , fays 
another; for my part, though I never look 
abroad , I trei?)ble at the profpeft of bad weatherj^ 
for then the gentlemen come mopping to us for 
entertainment; and the fight of a faufband ia 
diftrefs , is but a melancholy fpedtacle. 

The difficulties, and hardlhips of human life, 
are fuppofed to detradl from the goodnefs of God; 
yet many of the paftimes men devife for them- 
felves are fraught with difficulty and danger. The . 
great inventor of the game of human :life , knew 
well how to accommodate the* players. The. 
chances are matter of complaint : but if thcfe were 
removed , the game itfelf would no longer amufc 
the parties. In devifmg, or in executing apian, 
in being carried on the tide of emotion and fenti- 
ment, the mind feems to unfold its being, and 
to enjoy itfelf. Even where ^the end and the 
objedl are known to be of little avail, the talents 
^nd the fancy are often intenXely applied , and 
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bufincfs or play may amufe them alike* * We only 
defire rcpofe to recruit our limited and our waft- 
ing force: when bufinefs fatigues, amufement 
is often but a change of occupation. We are not 
always unhappy , even when we complain. There 
is a kind of afflidion Svhich makes an agreeable 
ftate of the mind ; and lamentation itfelf is fome- 
times an expreflionof pleafure. The painter and 
the poet have laid hold of this handle , and find , 
among the means of entertainment , a favourable , 
reception for works that are' compoh&io awaken 
our forrows. 

To a being of this 'defcription , therefore , it 
is a bleffing to meet with incentives to adion , 
whether in the defire of pleafure, or the averfion 
to pain* His adlivity is of more importance than 
the very pleafure he feeks , and languor a greater 
evil than the fuffering he Ihuns. 

The gratifications of animal appetite are of 
ihort duration ; and fenfuality is but a diftemper 
of the mind , which ought to be cured by remem- 
brance, if it were not perpetually inflamed by 
hope. The chace is not more fiirely terminated 
by the death of the game, than the joys of the 
voluptuary by the means of completing his de- 
bauch. As a band of fociety, as a matter of dif- 
tant purfuit, the objeds of fenfe make an im- 
porunt part in the fyftem of human life. They 
lead us to fulfil the purpofes of nature, in pre- 
ferving the individual , and in perpetuatirig the 
fpecies : but to rely on their ufe as a principal 
xonftituent of bappinefs, 'v^rere an error in fpccu- 
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lation , and would be ftill more an error in pradlice. 
Even the matter of the feraglio , for whom all the 
treafures of empire are extorted from the hoards 
of its frighte'd inhabitants, for whom alone the 
choiceft emerald and the diamond are drawn from 
the mine, for whom every breeze i^ enrjoheci 
with perfumes , for whom beauty is affembled from 
every quarter, and , animated by paflions that ripen 
under the vertical fun , is confined to the grate for 
his ufe,is ftill, perhaps, more wretched than the 
very herd of the people , whofe labours and pro- 
perties are devoted to relieve him of trouble, 
;ind to procure him enjoyment 

Sensuality is eafily overcome by any of the 
habits of purfuit which ufually engage an adlive 
mind. When curiofity is awake, or when paffion 
is excited, even in the midft of the feaft when 
converfation grows warm , grows jovial , or fe- 
rious, the pleafures of the table we know are for- 
gotten. The boy contemns them for play, and 
the man of age declines them for bufmefs. 

When we reckon the circumftances that corre- 
fpond to the nature of any animal, or to, that of 
man in particular, fuch as fafety, Ihelter, food, 
and the other means of enjoyment or prefervation , 
we fometimes think that we have found a fen- 
fible and a folid foundation on which to reft his 
felicity. But thofe who are leaft difpofed to mo- 
ralize , obferve , that happinefs is not conneded 
with fortune, although fortune includes at once 
all the means of fubfiftence , and the means of 
fenfual indulgence. The circumftances that require 

F 3 
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abftincncc , courage , and condud: , expofc us to 
hazard , and are in defcription of the painful kind} 
yet the able , the brave , and the ardent , feem 
moft to enjoy themfelves when placed in the 
midft of difficulties , and obliged to employ the 
powers they poffefs. 

Spinola being told, that Sir Francis Vere died 
of having nothing to do , faid. " That was enough 
" to kill a general *. " How many are there, to 
whom war itfeif is a paftime, who chufe the life 
of a foldier , expofed to dangers and continued 
fatigues ; of a mariner , in conflid with every 
hardfhip, and bereft of every conveniency; of 
a politician , whofe fport is the condudl of parties 
and fadions ; and who, rather than be idle , will 
do the bufmefs of men and of pations for whoni 
he has not the fmallefl; regard. Such men do not 
chufe pain as preferable to pleafure, but they are 
incited by areftlefs difpofition to make continued 
exertions of capacity and refolution ; they triumph 
in the midft of their ftruggles ; they droop , and 
they languifh , when the occafion of their labour 
has ceafed. 

What was enjoynaent, in the fenfe of that 
youth , who , according to Tacitus , [loved daur 
ger itfeif, not the rewards of couxage ? What 
is the profpedl of pleafure, when the found of 
the horn or the trumpet, the cry of the dogs, 
or the Ihout of war , awaken the ardour of the 
fportfman and the foldier? The moft animating 
occafions of human life , are calls to danger and 

* Life of Lord Herbert. 
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harcKhip , not invitations to fafety and cafe: and 

man himfelf, in his excellence, is not an animal 

ofpleafure, nor deftined merely to enjoy what 

the elements bring to his ufe ; but , like his affa- 

ciates, the dog and the horfe, to follow the ex* 

ercifes of his nature , in preference to what are 

called its enjoyments ; to pine in the lap of eafe 

and of affluence , and to exult in the midft _, of 

alarms that feem to threaten his being. In all 

which, his difpofition to. adion only keeps pace 

with the variety of powers with which he is fur^ 

nilhed, and the moft refpedable attributes of his 

nature , magnanimity , fortitude and wifdom , carry 

a manifeft reference to the difficulties with which 

Jie is deftined to flrugglc. 

If animal pleafure becomes infipid when the 
fpirit is roufed by a different objed , it is welt 
known likewife, that the fenfe of pain is prevent- 
ed by any vehement aflfedlion of the foul. Wounds; 
received in a heat of paffion , in the hurry, the 
ardour , or confternation of battle ard never felt 
till the ferment of the mind fubfides. Even tor- 
ments , deliberately applied , and induftrioufly pro- 
longed , are born with firmnefs , and with an ap- 
pearance of eafe , when the mind is poffeffed with 
feme vigorous fentiment , whether of religion , en- 
thufiafm , or love to mankind. The continued 
mortificatiotts of fuperftitious devotees in feveral 
ages of the Chriftian church ; the wild penances ^ 
fiill voluntarily born^, during many years , by 
the religionifts of the eaft ; the contempt in which 
famine and torture are held by tnoft favagQ 
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uations ; the chearful or obftinate patience of thfc 
foldier in the field; the hardlhips endured by the 
fportfinan in bis paftime,^fhow how much we may 
err in computing the miferies of men , from the 
meafures of trouble and of fuffering they feem 
to incur. And if there be a refinement in affirm- 
ing , that their happinefs is not to be meafured by 
the contrary enjoyments , it is a refinement which 
was made by Regulus and Cincinnatus before the 
date of philofophy. Fabricius knew it Avhile he 
had heard arguments only on the oppofite fide*: 
It is a refinement, which every boy knows atjhis 
play , and every favage confirms , when he looks 
from his foreft on the pacific city , and fcorns the 
plantation, whofe mafter he cares not to imitate. 

Man, it muft be confeffed, notwithftanding all 
this adlivity of his mind, is an animal in the full 
extent of that defignation. When the body fickens, 
the mind droops ; and when the blood ceafes to 
flow , the foul takes its departure. Charged with 
the care of his prefervation , admoniflied by a 
fenfe of pleafure or pain , and guarded by an in- 
ftindlive fear of death ^ nature has not intrufted 
hisfafety to the mere vigilance of his underftand- 
ing , nor to the government of his uncertain re- 
fledions. ♦ 

The diftindlion betwixt mind and body is foU 
lowed by confequences of the greateft importance ; 
but the f^ds to which we now refer, are not found- 
ed on any tenets whatever. They are equally 

♦ Plutarch ^ Vit Pyrrh. 
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true, MrhctHer we admit or rejedl the diftirMflion 
in queftion, or whether we fuppofe, that this 
living agent is formed of one, or is an affemblage 
of (eparate natures. And the materialift, by treat* 
ing of man as of an engine, cannot make any 
change in the ftatc of his hiftory. He is a being, 
who, by a multiplicity of vifible organs, per* 
forms a variety of fun<ftions. He bends his joints, 
contradls or relaxes his mufcles in our fight.) He 
continues the beating of the heart in his breafl: y. 
and the flowing of the blood to every part of his 
frame. He performs other operations which we 
cannot refer to any corporeal organ. He per- 
ceives, he recoUedls, and forecafts; be defires, 
and he fhuns; he admires, and contemns. He 
enjoys his pleafures, or he endures his pain. All 
thefe diflFerent fundlions , in fome meafure , go 
well or ill together. When the motion erf the 
blood is languid, the mufcles relax, the under- 
ftanding is tardy, and the fancy is dull: when 
diftemper affails him, the phyfician muft attend 
no lefs to what he thinks, than to what he eats, 
and examine the returns of his paffion , together 
with the flrokes of his pulfe. 

With all his fagacity, his precautions, and his 
inftinds, which are given to preferve his bdng^ 
he partakes in the fate. of other animals^ and feems 
to be formed only thztt be may di«. Myriads 
perifh before they reach' the perfeftion of their 
kind; and t.be individual, with an option to owe 
the prolongation of his temporary courfe to re^- 
(olution andcondud, or toabjeft fear, frequeritly 
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cfetiifes the la^er^ and by li habit of limidity, tin- 
/bitters the life he is fo ktent it prcferve. 

Man, however, at ttoe^, exetnpt?ed from this 
xnortifyittg lot , feems t^o a<fl without afty regaixi 
to the length of his periods W^hert he thinks in^ 
tenfely , at dcfires with ardour , pieiifures and 
pains from any other quaiter affail him in vain. 
Even in his dying hour, the riiufrles acquire a 
tone from his fpirit, and the mind feems to de- 
part in its Vigour, and in the midft of aflruggle 
to obtain the recent aim of its toils. Muley Mo- 
luck, borne on his litter, and fpent with difeafe, 
ft in fought the battle, in the midft of which he 
expired ; and the laft effort he made, with a finger 
on his lips, was a fignal to conceal his death '^J 
The precaution^ perhaps, of all which he had 
hitherto taken, the moft neceffary to prevent a 
defeat. ' 

Can no refledlions aid us in acijuiring this habit 
of the foul , fo ufeful in carrying us through 
many of the ordinary fcenes of life? If we fay^ 
that they cannot, the reality of its happiriefs i$ 
not the lefs evident. The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans confidered contempt of pleafure, endurance 
of pain , and negleifl of life , as eminent qualities 
of a man , and a principal fubjedl of difcipline, 
Theytrufted, that the vigorous fpirit would find 
worthy objecfts on which to employ its force; 
and that the firft ftep tbwards a refolute choice 
t)f fuch objeds was to fhak^ off the tnfeannels of 
^ folicitous and timorous mind. 

* Vertot*s Revolutions of Portugal* 
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Mankind, in general, have courted occafions 
to difplay their courage, and frequently, in fearch 
of admiration , have pr^fented a fpedacle, which 
to thofe wh(J have ceafed to regard fortitude on 
its own account, becomes a fubjedl of horror. 
Scevola held bis arm in the fire, to (hake the foul 
of Porfenna. The fevag^ inures his body to the 
torture, that in the hour of trial he may exult 
over his enemy. Even the Muffulnain tears hiisr 
fleft to win the heart of his mifkefs , and comesi 
in gaiety, ftreaming with blood , to fbew th^tj 
he deferves her -efteem *. 

SOMf: nations carry thfe pra<Slice of inflidling , or 
of fporting with pain^ to a dej^ee th&t is either 
Cruel or abfurd ; others regard every profpedl of 
bodily fuffering as the greateft 6f evils ; , and in 
the midft of their troubles , imbitter every real 
afflidion , with the terrors of a feeble and dejed- 
ed imagination. We are not bound to anfwer 
for the follies of either , nor , in treating a quef-. 
tion which relates to the nature of man , make an 
eftimate of its flrength , or its weaknefs, from 
the habits or apprehenfions peculiar to $ny na* 
tion or age. 

* Letters of the .Right Honourable Lady ftl— y W- 
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SECT. VIIL 



The fame fubJeH continued. 



Wi 



HoEVER has compared together the different 
conditions and manners of men , under va- 
rieties of education or fortune , will be fatisfied, 
that mere fituation does not oonftitute their hap- 
pinefs or mifery; nor a diverfity of external ob- 
iervances imply any oppofition of fentiments on 
the fubjedl of morality. They exprefs their kind- 
nefs and their enmity in different adlions; but 
kindnefs or enmity is ftijl the principal article of 
confideration in human life. They engage in dif- 
ferent purfuits, or acquiefcein different condi- 
tions; but adl from paffions nearly the fame. 
There is no precife meafure of accommodation 
required to fu it their conveniency, nor any de- 
gree of danger or fafety'^under which thev are 
pecuharly fitted to adl. Courage and generofity, 
fear and envy, are not peculiar to any ftation or 
order of men; nor is there any condition in which 
fome of the human race have not Ihewn , that it 
is poffible to employ, with propriety, the talents 
and virtues of their fpecies. 

What, then, is that myfterious thing called 
Happinefs , which may have place in fuch a 
variety of ftations , and to which circumftances 
in one age or nation thought necefifary, are in 
another held to be deftrudive or of no effcdl ? 
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It is not the fucccffion of mere animal pleafures , 
which, apart from the occupation or the company 
in which they engage us , can fill up but a few 
moments in human life. On too frequent a re- 
petition 5 thofe pleafures turn to faticty and dif- 
guft; they tear the conftitution to which they 
are applied in excefs, and, like the lightning of 
night, only ferv^ to darken the gloom through 
which they occafionally break. Happinefs is not 
that ftate of repofe, or that imaginary freedom 
from care, which at a diftance is fo frequent an 
objed of defire, but with its approach brings a 
tedium, or a languor, more unfupportable than 
pain itfelf. If the preceding obfcrvations on this 
fubjed: be juft, it arifes more from the purfuit, 
than from the attainment of any end whatever; 
and in every new fituation to which we arrive, 
even in the courfe of a profperous life, it de- 
pends more on the degree in which our minds 
are properly employed , than it does on the cir- 
cumftances in which we arc deftined to ad, on 
the materials which are placed in our hands , or 
the tools with which we are furniflicd. 

If this be confeffed in refped to that clafs of 
purfuits which are diftinguiflied by the name of 
amufemtnt^ and which, in the cafe of men who 
are commonly deemed the moft happy, occupy 
the greater part of human life, we may ap- 
prehend , that it ho^ds , much more than is 
commonly fufpeded , in many cafes of bufi- 
ncfs , where the end to be^ gained , and not 
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the dccup&tion , is fuppofed to have the princi- 
pal vahie. 

The mifer himfelf , we are told, can fometimes 
confider the care of his wealth as a paftirae, and 
has challenged his heir, to have more pleafure 
in fpending, than he in amaffing his fortune. 
With this degree of indifference to what /nay be 
the condud of others ; with this confinement of 
his care to what he has chofen as his own pro- 
vince , more efpecially if he has conquered ia 
himfelf the paffions of jealoiify and envy, which 
teaw the covetous mind; why may not the man 
whofe objed is money, be underftood to .lead a. 
life of amufement and -pleafure, not only more 
entire than that of the fpendthrift, but even as 
much as the virtuofo, the fcholar, the man of 
tafte , or any of that clafs of perfons who have 
found out a method of pafEng their leifure with-, 
out offence , and to whom the acquifitions made^ 
or the works produced, in their feveral ways, 
perhaps,. ar,e as ufelefs as the bag to the mifcr, 
or the counter to thofe who play from mere dif^ 
fipation at any game of Ikill or of chance ? 

Wfe arc foon tired of diverfions that do not 
approach to the nature of bufmefs, that is, that 
do not engage fome paflion , or give an exercifc 
proportioned to our talents, and our faculties, 
The chace and the gaming-table have each their 
dangers and difficulties, to excite and employ the 
mind. All games of contention animate our 
emulation, and give a fpecies of party r zeal. 
The mathemati(pian is only to be amufed with 
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intricate problems, the lawyer and the cafuift 
with cafes that try their fubtilty , and occupy 

^^ their judgment. 

The defire of adiive engagements , like every 
other natural appetite , may be carried to excefs ; 

^' and men may debauch in amufements, as well as 

^\ in the ufe of wine, or other intoxicating liquors. 
At firft, a trifling flake, and' the occupation ol 
a moderate paffion , may have ferved to amufe 
the gamefter; but when the drug becomes f^mi* 
liar, it fails to produce its effed; the play 
is made deep , and the intereft increafed , to 
awaken his attention ; he is carried on by de- 
grees, and in the end comes to feek for amufe- 
ment, and to find it only in tfiofe paffions of 
anxiety, hope, and defpair, which are roufed by 
the hazard into which he has throw:n the whole 
of his fortunes. 

If men can thus turn their amufements into a 
fcene more ferious and interefting than that of 
bufmefs itfelf, it will be difficult to aflign a 

H reafon, why bufmefs, and many of the occopa- 
tions of human life, independent of any dillant 
confequences or future events , may not be chofen 
as an amufement, and adopted on account of the 
paftime they bring. This is, perhaps , the 
foundation on which , without the aid of reflec- 
tion , the contented and the chearful have retted 
the gaiety of their tempers. It is perhaps the 
moft folid bafis of fortitude which any reflexion 
can lay ; and happinefs itfelF is fecured by mak-* 
ing a certain fp^cies of conduct our amufement; 
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and , by confidering life in the general eftimatc 
of its value, as well as on every particular 
occafion , as a mere fcienc for the exercife of 
the mind, and the engagements of the heart. 
** I will try and attempt every thing ," fays Bru- 
tus , " I will never ceafe to rccal my country 
^ from this ftate of fervility. If the event be 
* favourable, it will prove matter of joy to us 

all; If not, yet I, notwithftanding , fball re-. 
•j«ice. " Why rejoice in a difappointment? Why 
not be dejeded , when his country was over- 
whelmed ? Becaufe forrow , perhaps , and dejec- 
tion , can do no good. Nay , but they muft be 
endured when they come. And whence fhould 
they come to me? might the Roman fay; 1 
have followed my mind, and can follow it ftill. 
Events may have changed the fituation in which 
I am deftined to adl; but can they hinder my 
adling the part of a man ? Shew me a fituation 
in which a man can neither adl nor die, and I 
will own he is wretched. 

Whoever has the force of mind fteadily to 
view human life under this «nfpecfl, has only to 
chvife well his occupations , in order to command 
that ftate of enjoyment, and freedom of foul, 
which probably conftitute the peculiar felicity 
to which his adlive nature is deftined. 

The difpofitions of men , and confequently 
their occupations, are commonly divided into 
two principal clafles; the felfifh , and the focial. 
The firft are indulged in folitude ; and if they 
carry a reference to -mankind, it is that of emu- 
lation , competition , and enmity. The fecond 
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incline us to live with our fellow -creatures, arid 
riilrf ^^ ^^ them good ; they tend to unite the mem* 
bers of fociety together; they terminate in ^ 
mutual participation of their cares and enjoy- 
ments , and render the prefence of men an occa- 
fion of joy. Under tliis clafs may be enumerated 
the paffions of the fexes , the affedlions of parents 
and children, general humanity, or fingular at- 
tachments; above all , that habit of the foul by 
which we confidcr ourfclves as but a part of 
gf.l fome beloved community , and as but individual 
.(..[ members of fome fociety, whofe general welfare 
\A is to us the fupreme objeft of zeal , and 'the 
Idl S^eat rule of our condudl. This affedion is 
jf a principle of candour , which knows no partial 
1 1 diftindlions, and is confined to no bounds.: it 
may extend its efFeds beyond our perfonal ac- 
quaintance; it may, in the mind, and in thought, 
at leaft , make us feel a relation to the univerfe, 
and to the whole creation of God, " Shall any 
" one," fays Antoninus, " love the city of Cc- 
" crops , and yo^ii not love the city of God ? " 

No emotion of the heart ii^ indifferent. It is 
either an adk of vivacity J^nd joy, or a feel- 
ing of fadnefs; a tranfport of pleafure or a con- 
vulfion of anguilh : and the exercifes of our dif- 
ferent difpofitions ,, as well as their gratifications, 
^re likely to prove matter of the greateft import- 
ance to our happinefs or mifery. 

The individual is charged with the care of his 
animal prefervation. He may exift in folitude , 
and, far removed from fociety, perform many 
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fundioiis of fenfe, imagination, and reafoo. He 
i^ even rewarded for the proper difcharge of 
ihofe fwndipns; and all the natural e^ercifes 
which relate to hinpifelf , as well as to his fellowr 
creaturesi, not only occupy withotit cliftreiTmg 
him, but, in many inftances, are attended with 
pofitive pleafures , and fill up the hours of life 
with agreeable occupation.^ 

There is a degree, however, in w|iich we 
fuppofe that the care of ourfelves becomes a 
fource of painful anxiety and cruel paffions; iii 
which it degenerates into avarice, vanity, or 
pride; and in which, by foftering habits of jear 
loufy and envy, of fear and malice, it be^pmes 
as deftrudiVe of our own enjoyments, as it i» 
hoftile to the welfare of mankind. This ' evil , 
however, is not to be charged upon any exceft 
in the care of ourfelves, but upon a mere mit 
take in the choice of our objeds* We look 
abroad for a happinefs which is to be found only 
in the qualities of the heart : we think ourfelves 
dcpe^ndent on accidents ; and are therefore kept 
in fufpenfe and folicitude : wc think ourfelves 
dependent on the will of other men; and are 
therefore fervile and timid : we think our felicity is 
placed in fubjeds for which our fellow -creatures 
^re rivals and competitors; and in purfuit 
of happinefs, we engage in thofe fcenes of emu- 
lation, envy, hatred , animofity, and revenge j^ 
that lead to the higheft pitch of diftrefs. We ad,, 
in Ihort , as if to preferve ourfelves were to re- 
tain our weaknefs ^ and perpetuare %w fufFerings* 
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We charge the ills of a diftemppred ima- 
gination , and a corrupt heart , ^to the account of 
our fellow -creatures, to .whom we refer the 
pangs of our difappointment or malice; anti 
while we fofter our mifery, are furprifed that 
.the care of ourfelves is attended with no better 
cffeds. But he who remembers that he is by 
nature a rational being, and a member of fociety; 
that to prefcrve himfclf, is to preferve his reafon, 
and to prefcrve the beft feelings of his heart; 
will eucouttter with none of thefe inco^veniencies; 
and in the care of himfelf , will find fubjeds 
only of fatisfadlion and triumph. 

The divifioti of our appetites into benevolent 
and felfifb, has probably^ in fome degree, helped 
to miflead our apprehenfiion on the fubjedl of per- 
fonal enjoyment and private good ; and our zeal to 
prove that virtue is difinterefted , has not greatly 
promoted its caufe. The gratification of a fclfifll 
defire^ it is thought, brings advantage or pleafuro 
to ourfelves; that of benevolence terminates in the 
pleafure or advantage of others : whereas ^ in 
reality, the gratification of every defire is a per* 
Ibnal enjoyment, audits value being proportioned 
to the particular quality or force of the fentimcnt^ 
it may happen that the fame perfon may reap a 
greater advantage from the good fortune he has 
procured to another 5 than from that he has obtain- 
ed for himfelf. 

While the gratifications of benevolence^ there* 
fore, are as much our own as thofe of any othet 
defire whatever, the mere cxercifes of this difpofi* 
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tion are, on many accounts, to be confidercd 
the firft and the principal conftituent of human 
happinefe. Every adl of kindnefs , or of care , in 
the parent to his child ; every emotion of the heart, 
in fricndffiip or in love, in public zeal, or general 
humanity , are fo many adts of enjoyment and fatis- 
fadtion. Pityitfelf, and compaflion, even grief and 
melancholy; when grafted on fome tender afFedlion, 
partake of the nature of the (lock; and if they are 
not pofitivepleafures, are atleaft pains of a pecu- 
liar nature, which we do not even wifli to exchange 
but for a very real enjoyment, obtained in relieving 
our objedl. Even extremes , in this clafs of our 
difpofitions , as they arc^ the reverfe of hatred, 
envy , and malice, fo they are never attended with 
thofe excruciating anxieties, jealoufies^ and fears, 
which tear the interefted mind; or if, in reality, 
any ill paffion arife from a pretended attachment 
to our fellow- creatures, that attachment may be 
fafely condemned, as not genuine. If we be 
diftruftful or jealous, our pretended affedlion is 
probably no more than a defire of attention and 
J)erfohal confideration, a motive which frequently 
inclines us to be connedled with our fellow-crea- 
tures ; but to which we are as frequently willing 
to facrifice their happinefji. We confider them as 
the tools of our vanity, pleafure, or intereft ; not 
as the parties on whom we may beftow the efFeds 
of our good-will , and our love. 

A MIND devoted to this clafs of its affedlions, 
being occupied with an objecl that may engage it 
habitually, is not reduced to court the amufemciits 
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or pleafures with which perfons of an ill temper 
are obliged to repair their difgufts : and temper- 
ance becomes an eafy talk when gratifications of 
^^^1 fenfe are fupplanted by thofe of the heart. Cou- 
rage, too, is moft eafily affuraed, or is rathelr 
^^1 infeparable from that ardour of the mind, infocietjr, 
^^' friendChip , or in public adion , which makes us 
forget fubjefts of perfonal anxiety or fear , and 
attend chiefly to the objeft of our zeal or affedlion, 
not to the trifling inconveniepcies , dangers , or 
hardlhips , which we ourfelves may encounter in 
ftriving to maintain it. 

It fhould feem , therefore , to be the happinefs 

of man, to make his focial dffpofitions the ruling 

fpring of his occupations ; to ftate himfelf as the 

member of a community, for whofe general good 

his heart ipay glow with an ardent zeal, to the 

fuppreffion of thofe perfonal cares \yhich are the 

foundation of painful anxieties , fear , jealoufy , 

and envy; or, as Mr. Pope expreffes the fame 

fentiment, ^ 

Man, like the generous vine, fupported lives; 

The flrength he gains , is from th'embrace he 

" gives *. " 
We commonly apprehend, that it is our duty 
to do kindnefles, and our happinefs to receive 
them: but if , in reality, courage, and a heart 
devoted to the good of mankind , are the conflri- 
tuents of human felicity , the kindnefs which is 

* The fame maxim will apply throughout every part of 
nature. To iove^ is to enjoy $leuftire : To bate^ is to be in fain, 
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.done infers a happinefs 10 the perfon from whom 
it proceeds, not in him on whom it is beftowed; 
and the greateft good which men poITeffed of 
fortitude and gcnerofity can procure to theic 
iellow-creatures , is a participation of this happy 
charader. 

If this be the 'good of the invidual , it is like- 
wife that of mankind ; and virtue no looger im- 
pofes a taflc by which we are obliged to beftow 
.upon others that good from which we ourfelvcs 
refrain ; but fuppofes , in the hlgheft degree^ as 
poflefled by ourfelves, that ftate of felicity which 
we are required to promote in the world. " You 
will confer the greateft benefit on your city^" 
fays Epidetus , not by raifing the roofs » but 
" by exalting the fouls of your fellow-citizens; 
" for it is better that great fouls fhould live in 
" fmail habitations, than that abjedl flaves fhould 
" burrow in great houfes f- " 
, To the benevolent , the fatisfadion of others is 
a ground of enjoyment; and exiftence itfelf, in 
a world that is governed by the wifdom of God, 
is a blefling. The mind, freed from cares that 
lead to pufillanimity and meannefs, becomes calm, 
a(3rive, fearlefs , and bold ; capable of every entcr- 
prife, and vigorousin the excrcife of every talent, 
by which the nature of man is adorned. On this 
foundation was raifcd the' admirable charadcr, 
which, during a certain period of their ftory, 
diftinguifhed the celebrated nations of antiquity , 

t Mrs Carter's tranflation of the works of Epidetus, 
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tnd rendered familiar and ordinary in their man- 
ners, examples of magnanimity, which, under 
governments lefs favourable to the public affec- 
tions , rarely occur ; or which , without being 
much pradifed, or even underftood, are made 
fubjedls of admiration and fwelling panegyric. 
^' Thus, " fays Xenophon , " died Thrafybulus; 
'^ who indeed appears to have been a good man. "^ 
What valuable praife, and how fignificant to 
diofe who know the ftory»of this admirable 
perfon ! The members of thofe illuftrious ftates , 
from the habit of confidering thcmfelves as part 
of a community , or at leaft as deeply involved 
with fome order of men in the ftate, were re- 
gardlefs of pcrfonal confiderations : they had a 
perpetual view to objeds which excite ci great 
' ardour in the foul; which led them to adl per- 
^ petually in the view of their fellow-citizens, and 
to pradife thofe arts of deliberation , elocution , 
policy , and war , on which the fortunes of nations , 
or of men, in their colledive body, depend. To 
the force of mind colleded in this career , and to 
the improvements of wit which were made in 
purfuing it , thefe nations owed , not only their 
magnanimity , and the fuperiority of their political 
and^ military condud, but even the arts of poetry 
and literature , which among them were only the 
inferior appendages of a genius otherwife excited^ 
cultivated , and refined. 

To the ancient Greek , or the Roman , the in- 
dividual was nothing , and the public every.thing. 
To the modern , in too many nations of Eurcjpe,^ 
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the individual is every thing, and the public? 
nothing. The ftate is merely a combination of 
departments, in which confideration', wealth, 
eminence, or power, are offered as the reward 
of fervicc. It was the nature of modern govern- 
ment , even in its firft inftitution , to beftow on 
every individual a fixed ftation and dignity, 
which he was to maintain for himfelf. Our an- 
cfcftors , in rude ages , during the recefs of wars - 
from abijoad , fought for their perfonal claims at 
home , and by their competitions , and the balance 
of their powers , maintained a kind of political 
freedom in the ftate, while private parties were 
fubjed; to continual wrongs and oppreffions. 
Their pofterity , in times more poliflied, have 
repreffed the civil diforders in which the adlivity 
of earlier ages chiefly confifted ; but they employ 
the calm they have gained, not in foftering a 
zeal for thofe laws , and that conftitution of^^vern- 
ment to which they owe their protedtion, but in 
pradifmg apart, and each for himfelf, thefeverai 
arts of perfonal advancement, or profit, which 
their political eftabliftiments may enable them to. 
purfue with fuccefs. Commerce, which may be 
fuppofed to comprehend every lucrative art , i$ 
accordingly confidered as the great objedl of 
nations , and the principal ftudy of mankind. 

So much, are wc accuftomed to confider perfonal 
fortune as the fole objedl of care, that even under* 
popular eftabliftiments , and in ftates where dijEfer- 
ent orders of men are fummoned to partake in 
the government of their country, and where the 
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liberties they enjoy cannot be long preferved',' 
without vigilance and adivity on the part of the 
khi fubjed; ftill they, who, in the vulgar phrafe ^ 
arjl have not their fortunes to make , are fuppofed to 
'/»| be at a lofs for occupation , and betake themfelves 
to folitary paftimes, or cultivate what they are 
pleafed to call a tafte for gardening, building, 
drawing, or mufick. With this aid, they endea- 
vour to fill up the blanks of a liftlefs life , and 
avoid the neceflity of curing their languors by 
any pofitive fervice to their country , or to 
mankind. 

The weak or the malicious are well employed 
in any thing that is innocent , and are fortunate ia 
finding any occupation which prevents the effeds 
of a tamper that would prey upon themfelves, or 
upon their fellow - creatures. But they who arc 
blcffed witha happy difpofition, with capacity and 
vigour, incur a real debauchery, by having any 
amufement that occupies an improper Ihare of their 
time; and are really cheated of their happinefs , in 
being made to believe , that any occupation or paf-* 
time is better fitted to amufe themfelves , than that 
which at the fame time produces fome real good 
to their fellow - creatures. 

. This fort of entertainment indeed, cannot be the 
choice of the mercenary, the envious, or the mali^ 
cious. Its value is known only td perfons of an 
oppofite temper; and to their experieuce alone we- 
appeal. Guided by mere difpofition , and witiiout 
the aid of refledion, in bufinefs, in friendfhip, and 
in public life , they often acquit diemfel ves ^ell » 
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^nd borne with fatisfadiian on the tide of their 
entiotions and fentiments,- enjoy the prefent hour, 
-Vv^ithout recolledVion of the paft , or hopes af the 
future. It 15 in fpeculation, not in pradice , they 
are made to difcover, that virtvie is a taft of feverity 
and felf-deai^l 
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AN is, by nature, the member of a com-* 
munity; and when confidered in this capacity, 
the individual appears to be no longer made for 
himfelf. He muft forego his happinefs and his 
freedom, where thefe interfere with the good of 
fociety. Jfe is only part of a whole; and the praife 
we think due'tb his virtue, is but a branch of that 
more general commendation we beftow oa the 
inember of a body , on the part of a fabric or 
engine, for being well fitted to occupy its place , 
and to produce its effed. 

If this follow from the relation of a part to its 
whole , and if the public good be the principal 
objed with individuals, it is likewife true, that 
the happinefs of individuals is the great end pf 
civil fociety : for , in what fenfe can a public 
enjoy any good , if its members , confidered ap*art , 
be unhappy ? 

The interefts of fociety, however, and of its 
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members , are eafify reconciled. If the hiclividual 
owe every degree of confideration to the public, he 
receives , in paying that very confideration , the 
greateft happinefs of which lyis nature is capable; 
and the greateft blefling the public can beftow on 
its members, is. to keep them attached to itfelf. 
That is the moft happy ftate, which is moft beloved 
by its fubjedls; and they are the moft happy men, 
whofe hearts are engaged to a community, in which 
they -find every objedl of generofity and zeal , and 
a fcope to the exercife of every talent, and of every 
virtuous difpofition. 

After we have thus found general maxims, 
the greater part of our trouble remains , their juft 
application to particular cafes. Nations are differ* 
ent in refpedl to their extent, numbers of people, 
and wealth ; in refpedl to the arts they pradtife, and 
the accommodation they have procured. Thefe 
circumftances may not only affed the manners of 
men; they even, in our efteem, come into compe-^ 
tition with the article of manners itfelf; are fuppof- 
ed to conftitute a national felicity; independent of. 
\^ue ; and give a title , upon which we indulge 
our own vanity , and that of other nations , as wo 
do that of private, men, on the fcore of their for- 
tunes and honours. 

But if this way of meafuring happinefs, when 
applied to private men, be ruinous and falfe, it is 
fo no lefs when applied to nations. . Wealth , com* 
merce, extent of territory, and the knowledge of 
arts, are, when properly employed, the means of 
prefervation, and the foundations of power. If they 
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fail in part, the nation is weakened; if they wcr^ 
-entirely with-held, the race would perifti; their 
tendency is to maintain numbers of men , but not 
to canftitute happi^ef«. They will accordingly 
maintain the wretched, a? well as the happy. They 
anfwer one purpofe, but are not therefore fufficient 
for all; and are of little fignificance, when only 
employed to maintain a timid, dejeded, andfervilc 

people. 

Great and powerful ftates are able to over- 
come and fubdue the weak ; polifhed and com# 
mercial nations have more wealth , and pradife a 
greater variety of arts, than the rude : but the 
happinefs of men, in all cafes alike, confifts in 
the bleffings of a candid, an adive, and (Irenuous 
mind. And if we confider the ftate of fociety 
merely as that into which mankind are led by 
their propenfities , as a ftate to be valued from 
its effedl in preferving the fpecies , in ripening 
their talents , and exciting their virtues , we need 
not enlarge our communities , in order to enjoy 
.thefe advantages. We frequently obtain them in 
the moft remarkable degree , where nations %*- 
main independent, and are of a fmall extent. 

To increafe the numbers of mankind , may be 
admitted , as a great and important objedl : but 
to extend the limits of any particular ftate, is 
not, perhaps, the way to obtain it; while. we 
defire that our fellow-creatures fhould multiply, 
it does not follow , that the whole fliould , if 
poffibi", be united under one head. We are 
apt to admire the empire of the Romans^ as a 
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model of national greatnefs and fplendour: biit 
^"4 the greatnefs we admire in this cafe, was ruinous 
^^4 to til e virtue and the happinefs of mankind ; it 
'^1 was found to be inconfiftent with all the advan* 
"^1 tages which that conquering people had formerly 
^"^j enjoyed in the articles of government and manners* 
vf The emulation of n^^tions proceeds from their 
H divifion. A clufter of ftates , like a company of 
I men, find the cxercife of their reafon, and the 
I teft of their virtues , in the affairs they tranfadl, 
I upon a foot of equality ,' and of feparate intereft. 
The meafures taken for fafety, including great 
part of the national policy, are relative in every 
flate to what is apprehended from abroad. Athens 
was neceffary to Sparta , in the exercife of her 
virtue , as fleel is to flint in the produdion of fire; 
and if the cities of Greece had been united under 
one head, we Ihould never have heard of Epami« 
nondas or* Thrafybulus , of Lycurgus or Solon. 

When we reafon in behalf of our fpecies, 
therefore, although we may lament the abufeS 
which fometimes arife fiom independence , and 
oppofition .of intereft ; yet , whilft any degrees 
of virtue remain with mankind, we cannot wifh 
to crowd, under one eftablifhment , numbers of 
men who may ferve to conftitute feveral ; or to 
commit affairs to the condudl of one fenate , one 
legillative or executive power, which , upon 
a diftindl and feparate footing, might furnifh an 
exercife of ability , and a theatre of ^lory tx> 
many. 

This may be a fubjed upon >vhich no deter^ 
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minate rule can be given, but the admiration of 
boundlefs dominion is a ruinous error ; and in no 
inftance, perhaps , is the real intereft of mankind 
more entirely mtftaken. 

The meafure of enlargement to be wiflied for 
any. particular ftate, is often to be taken from 
the condition of its neighbours. Where a number 
of ftates are contiguous, they fhould be near an 
equality, in order that they may be mutually 
objedls of refpedt and confideration , and in order 
that they may pofl'efs that independence in which 
the political life of a nation confifts. 

When tl)c kingdoms of Spain were united, 
when the great fiefs in France were annexed to 
the crown, it was no longer expedient for the 
nations of Great Britain to continue disjoined. 

The fmall republics of Greece , indeed , by 
their fubdivifions, and the balance of their power, 
found almoft in every village the objedl of nations. 
Every little diftridl was a nurfery of excellent 
men , and what is now the wretched corner of a 
great empire, was the field on which mankind 
have reaped their principal honours. But in mo- 
dern Europe, republics of a fimilar extent, are 
like ihrubs, under the fhade of a taller wood, 
choakcd by the neighbourhood of more powerful 
ftates. In their cafe, a certain difproportion of 
force fruftrates, in a great meafure, the advantage^ 
of reparation. They are like the trader in Poland, 
vrho is the more defpicable, and the lefs fecure, 
that he is neither mafter nor flave. 

Independent communities, in the mean time , 
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Ijowever weak.^ are averfe to a coalition , not 
only 'where it comes with an air of impofitionj^ 
or unequal treaty, but even where it implies no 
more thj^n, tlie admiffion of new members to an 
equal uiare of confideration with the old. Tliq 
citizen has nq intereft in the annexation of king- 
2g, doms ; , he., niuft find h\s importance diminifhed , as 
jjj the ftate is enlarged : hut^ aigabitious men, uj^^deij 
y the enlargemc^nt. of territory, find a more plenti- 
J ful harveft of, po\ver , and, of wealth , while go- 
vernment itfelf is an fafier taflc. Hence the ruinous 
^ progrefs of empire; and hepce free nations, under 
the jDbew of ^.acqjuirjpg domioion.,. fuffer them- 
fclve3, in thQ end. to. be yoked with the flaves 
thdy had conquered. 

Our defire, to augment the force of a nation 
is the .only p^-etext for enlarging its territory ;( 
but this meafure ; when purfued to , extremes , 
feldom fails to fruftrate itfelf.- 

Notwithstanding the advantage pf numbers, 
and fuperior refources in war, the ftrength of ^ 
nation is derived . from the charadcr, not from 
the wealth , nor fronif the multitude of its people* 
If the treafure of a ftate can hire numbers of men y 
ere<5l ramparts , and furnifli the implements of 
war; the poffeflions of the fearful are eafily feiz- 
ed 5 a timorous multitude falls into rout of itfelf; 
ramparts may be fcaled where they "are not de- 
fended by valour -^ and arms are of confequence 
only in the hands of the brave. The band to 
which Agefilaus pointed as the wall of his city, 
made a defence for their country morje perma* 
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ncnt, and more efFedlual^ than the rock and tfec 
cement with which' other cities were fortified. 

We Ihould owe little to that ftatefman who 
were to contrive a defence that might fuperfede 
the*^ external ufes of virtue/' It is wifely p'rderecf 
for man , as a rational being , that the ertplpyment 
of reafon is neceffary to his prefervitian ; it is 
forturiatd for him , in the. purfuit df di'ftindion , 
that his pcrfonal confideration depends on: his 
charader; and it is fortunate for nations, that, 
in order to Ire powerful and fafe , they fnutt ftrive 
to n)aintain the courage, iatid cultivate the vir*^ 
tues, of their people. By the ufe of fudh hieanS;, 
they, at once gain their 6jiternal ends ^ and ardi 

Peace and unanimity are commonly cdtifider- 
cd as the principal foui^dsitiorls of public feficity ; 
yet the TivaKhip of feparate communities , and 
the agitations of a free people , are the principles 
of political life , and the School of men; ^ *How 
fliall we reconcile thefe jarring and' 6ppofiteten(ets? 
It is, perhaps, not neceffary to reconcile them. 
The pacific may do what they can to allay the 
animofities, and to rect)ncile the opinions, of 
men ; and it will be happy if they can fucceed ih 
repreffing their crimes, and in calming the worft 
of their p.affions. Nothing in the mean time, but 
corruption or flavery can fupprefs the debates 
that fubfift among men of integrity, who bear 
an equal part in the adminiftration of ftate. 

A perfed: agreement in matters of opinion is 
not t(> be obtai^ied in the moft felecSt company; 
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id til and if it were, what would become of fociety? 

id. y^ Thp Spartan legiflator,'* fays Plutarch, "appears 

wlJ " to have fown the feeds of variance and diffen- 

rfeil " fion among This countrymen: he meant that 

lerefj ^ good citizens fhould be led todifpute; he con- 

BCiri " fidered emulation as the brand by which their 

it if * virtues were kindled; and fecmed to apprehend, 

^od] " that a complaifance , by , which men fubmit 

hm " their opinions without examination, is a prin* 

^^ti ^ cipal fource of corruption! " 

^W Forms of/gov.ernment are fuppofed to decide 

irjsoi the happinefs or mifery of mankind. But 

>/ forms of government muft be varied, in order *to 

cj fuit the extent, the \yay of fubfiftence, thechar- 

/ after, and the manners of diiferent nations. In 

/ Ibme cafes , the multitude may be fuffered to 

govern themfelves; in others they miift be fe- 

verely reftrainetf* The inhabitants of a village , in 

feme primitive age, may have been fafely intruft- 

ed to the condudl of reafon , and to the fuggef- 

tion of their innocent views; but the tenants of 

Newgate can fcarcely be trufted , with chains 

locked to their bodies , and bars of iron fixed 

to their legs. How is it poffible , therefore , to 

find any fmgle form of government that would 

fuit mankind in every condition ? 

We proceed, however, in the following fedion, 
to point out the diftindions, and to explain the 
language which occurs in this place, on the head 
of different models for fubordiuation and go* 
vcrnment. 
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The fame JubJeS continuedr, 



I 



T is a common obfervation , That mankind 
were originally equal. They have indeed by na* 
ture equal rights to their prefervation , and to 
the ufe of their talents; but they are fitted foi* 
different ftations ; and when they are clafTcd by 
a rule taken froiti this circumftance, they fliffer 4 
no injuftice on the fide of their natural rights* 
It is obvious^ that fome -mode jof fubordmatiba 
is as neceCfary to men as fociety it£etf; and this, 
not only to attain the ends of government , but; 
to comply with an order eftablifh^d by nature* 

Prior to any political inftitution whaUsver, 
men are qualified by a great divcrfity of talents,' 
by a different tone of the foul, and ardour of the 
paffions, to adl a variety of parts. Bring them 
together, each will find his place. They cenfure 
or applaud in a body; they confult and delibe- 
rate ^in more feledt parties; they tak^e or give an 
afcendant as individuals ; and numbers are by 
this means fitted to adl in company, and to pre- 
ferve their communities, before any formal diRri- 
bution of office is made. 

We are formed to ad in this manner ; and if 
we have any doubts with relation to the rights 
of government in general , we owe our perplex- 
ity more to the fubtilties of the fpeculative, 

than 
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than to any uncertainty ih the feelings of the 
heart Involved in the refolutions of our com- 
pany, we move with the crowd before we have 
determined the rule by which its will is colleded. 
We follow a leader , before we have fettled the 
ground of his pretenfions, or adjufted the form 
vil of his eledion : and it is not till after mankind 
have committed many errors in the capacities of 
T magiftrate and fubjed, that they think of making 
I government itfelf a fubjedl of rules. 

If therefore, in confidering the variety of forms 
under which focieties fubfift, the cafuift is pleafed 
to inquire, What title one man. or any number of 
men , have to controul his adions ? he may be an- 
fwered. None at all, provided that his adionshave 
no effed to the prejudice of his fellow-creatures j 
but if they have, the rights of defence, and the ob- 
ligation to reprefs the commiflion of wrongs , be- 
long to colledive bodies , as well as to individuals. 
Many rude nations, having no formal tribunals for 
the judgment of crimes, affemble, when alarmed 
by any flagrant offence, and take their meafures with 
the criminal as thiey would with an enemy. 

But will this confideration , which confirms the 
title to fovereignty, where it is exercifed by the 
fociety in its colledive capacity, or by thofe to 
whom the powers of the whole are committed^ 
likewife fupport the claim to dominion, where-. 
ever it is cafually lodged, or even where it i$ 
only maintained by force ? 

This queftion mav be fufficieiuly anfwered by 
pbferving, that a right to do juftice, and to do 

H 
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goodji^ competent to every individwal, or order of 
xtien. ; and that the exercife of thij? right has up 
limits but in the defcd; qi pow^r^. Whoever, 
therefore , has power , m^y enjploy it to, this 
extent; and no previous cpnvention is req,uirted to 
juftify his conduc^:. Bu.t a right to>dp wrqng, or 
to commit injuftice, is an abufe o£ language, and 
a contradidUon in terms. It is no njore compe- 
tent to t;l?e colkdive body; pf a ppqgle , thap it 
is to any fmgle ufurper. Wljen we. admit fych a 
prerogative ifli the cafe o^ any foyercign., \yje can 
pnly mean tjp ex^prefs the extent o^ his power, 
,an|d the force \yith which, he is enabled, to exe- 
cute his plqaffire. Such a prerpg^tiye i^: afluaied 
by the leader of banditti at the bead of his ga^^, 
or by a defpotic prin(^e at the head of his, t«tOop&. 
When the fword is prefpntcd by qit^her , t^p tra- 
veller or the inhabitant ipay fijbnfiit frj^pfi^a^ fenfc 
of necefTity <?r,|fear j bi?^t be ly^s under no, pyig^r 
tipp from a motive of duty ox juftice. 

The multiplicity of forms, in the mean time, 
which different, fpcieties offer to pur yiew, is almpljt 
infinite. Tbe'claffes, iqtp which they diflfibpte 
their members, the n^^nner in which^they eftablifh 
thptegiflativeandexecutive powers, the ippercep- 
tible civcumftances by which they are led to hayc 
different cuftpms , and to cionfer on their goyernorjs 
unequal, meafures of pow;er ai^d a^uthpTity > gi>i^c 
rife to perpetual diftindions. between cooftkutipn^ 
the moft nearly refembling eaqh otjber , and giye 
to human affairs a variety in detail, which, iq its 
full extent, no underftanduig caiR; cpmprehca4.*^ 
iiid no Qi^xnory retain. 
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N order to havc^ a geneml and coiftpmherifivt 
)wledge of the whole, we muft W dttttmititd 
this, as on ev6ry other ftib}e<ft, to 0\^erl'06k 
ly particulars and filigularities, cfiftitiguilhing 
srent g6vernnients^; to fix dur atteritiott oft 
ain points , in which many aigf^e; anddiereby 
blifli a few genei'al heads, uttder which the 
edmay be diftindllycohfideredv When we have 
ked the charaderiftic^ which forrti the gemeraf 
Its of coincidence; when we have purfuedthcnt to> 
rconfequendes in the ifeveral modes of legiflAtion^ 
:ution,aridjudicature,in the eftabliflirtients which 
te to police, commerce, reUgiori, or dortieftic 
; we have mad* an' acquifition of knowledge, 
ch, though it does not fuperfede the neceffity 
xperience, may ferve to diredl bur inqblri^s , 
, in the midft of affaih , give an order and a 
hod for the arrangement of particularsUhat 
ir to our obfcrvation. 

WT H E w I recoiled what the Prtfident . 
itelqulett has written, I am^ at a Jofs to» 
why I ftould treat of human affairs : but I 
am inftigatcd by my refledlions^, aftd m/ 
imerits ; and I may uttet them more to 
comprehenfion of ordinary dapacitie^, becaufe 
n n>ore on the level of ordinary men. If it 
neceffary to pave the way for whats follows 
the general hiftory of nations, by giv^lig fome 
mnt of the heads under which various foi*m$ 
;overnmerit rbay be conveniently ranged, th^ 
erfhould perhaps be referred to what has beeit 
dy delivered'oa thefubied by this prolouftd 
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politician and amiable moralift. In his Mrrit- 
ings will be found, not only the original of 
what I am now, for the fake of order, to copy 
from him , but likewife probably the fource of 
many obfervations, which, in different places I 
may , under the belief of invention ,;have repeat- 
ed, without quoting their author. 

The .ancient philofophers treated of government 
commonly under three heads ; the Democratic , 
the Ariftocratic , and the Defpotic. Their atten- 
tion-was chiefly occupied with the varieties of 
republican government; and they paid little re^ 
gard to a very important diftindlion , which Mr. 
Montefquieu has. majde^ between defpotifm and 
monarchy. He too has jeonfidered government as 
reducible to three general forms ; and , " to un- 
^' derftand the nature of each, "he obferves , ^' it 
"is fufficient to recall ideas /which are familiar 
" with men of the leaft refledion, wha admit 
^^tthfte definitions, or- rather three fads : that a 
" repyblic is- a^ ftate in which the people in a ] 
y coUedtive body , or. a part of the people ^ pof- ■ 
^^ fefs ftbc fbvereign power : that monarchy is ^ 
" that in which one man governs, according to 
^' fix^ and determinate laws, : and a defpotifaa is 
" that in which one man , without law , or rule 
f' of.adminiftration , by the mere impulfe of will 
'' or caprice, decides, and carries every thing be- 
^ fore him/' 

^ RfcPUBLlcs admit of a very material diftindlion, 
which is pointed out in the general definition; 
tb^t. between democracy and arillocracy. In the 
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firft, fupreme power remains in the hands of the 
colledive body. Every office of magiftracy, at 
the nomination of this fovereigHj is open to every 
citizen; who, in the difcharge of his 'duty, be- 
comes the minifter of the people, and accountable 
to them for every objedl of his truft. 
In the fecond , the fovereignty is lodged in a 
Qjj particular clafs , or order of men ; who , being 
iJ once named, continue for life; or by the heredi- 
^J tary dillindlions of birth and fortune, are ad- 
vanced to a ftation of permanent fuperiority. 
From this order, and by their nomination, all the 
offices of magiftracy are filled; and in the different 
affefnblies which they conftitute, whatever relates 
to the legillation, the execution, or jurifdidion, 
is finally determined. 

Mr. Montefquieu has pointed out the fenti- 
ments or maxims from which men muft be fup- 
pofed to adl under thefe different governments. 

In democracy, they muft love equality; they 
muft refpeA the rights of their fellow - citizens ; 
they muft unite by the common ties of affedlion 
to the ftate. In forming perfonal pretenfions, they 
muft be fatisfied with that degree of confideration 
they can procure by their abilities fairly meafured 
with thofe of an opponent; they muft labour for 
the public without hope of profit; they muft re- 
je<5l every attempt to create a perfonal depend- 
ence. Candour, force, and elevation of mind, 
in fhort, are the props of democracy; and virtue 
is the principle of conduifl required to its preferv- 
ation. 

H3 
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How beautiful a pre * eminence on the fide (tf 
|>opular government! and how ardently feonld 
apaankind wilh for the form, if it tended to ef- 
Itablifh the principle, or were, in every inftance> 
a fure indication of its prefence! 

But perhaps we muft have poffeffed the prin- 
ciple , in order, with any hopes of advantage , to 
x^eceive the form ; and where the firft is entirely 
cxtingjuiflied, the other may be fraught with evil, 
if any additional evil defejrves to be Ihunned 
where men are already unhappy. 

At Cohftantinople or Algiers, it is a miferable 
fpcdlacJe when men pretend to ad: on a foot of 
equality : they only mean to fhake off th^ re- 
ftraints of government, and to feize as much as 
they can of that fpoil , which , in ordinary times^ 
is ingroffed by the matter they ferve. 

It is one advantage of democracy, that the prin- 
cipal ground of diftindion being pcrfonal quali- 
ties, men are clafled according to their abilities, 
and to the merit of their adions. Though all 
havt equal pretenfipns to power, yet the (late is 
^dually governed by a few. The majority of the 
people, even in their capacity of fovereign, only 
pretend to employ their fenfesj to feel, when 
preffed by national inconveniencies , 0r threatened 
by public dangers; and with the ardour which is 
^pt to arife in 'crowded affemblies, tt) urge the 
purfuits in which they are engaged, or to repel 
the attacks with which they are menaced. 

The moft perfed equality of rights can never 
exclude the afcendant of fuperior minds ^ nor the 
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affcmblies of a coUedive body govern without 
the diredion of feled councils. On this accounts- 
popular government may be confountled with 
ariftocracy. But this al6ne does not conftitute 
the charafter of ariftocratical governmciit. Here 
the members of the (late are divided, at leaft, 
into two claffes; of which one is deftined to com* 
roand , the other to obey. No merits or defed^ 
can raife or fink a perfon frdm one clafs to the 
other. The only effcd of perfonal charadei; is,, 
to procure, to the individual a fuitable, degree of 
Gonfideration with his own order, not to vary 
his rank. In one fituation he is taught to affurae, 
in another to yield the pre-eminence. He occu^ 
pies the ftatibn of patron or client, and is either 
the fovereign or the fubjed of his country.- The 
whole citizens may unite in executing the plans 
of ftate, but never in deliberating on its mea- 
fures, oi' enading its laws. What belongs to the 
whole people under democracy, is here confined 
to a part. . Members of the fuperior order, are 
among themfelves, poffibly, claffed according to^ 
their abilities, but retain a perpetual afcendant 
over thofe of inferior Ration. They are at once 
the fervatits and the matters of the ftate, and pay 
wiji^-feheir perfonal attendance and with thek 
blood, yor the .civil or military honours they 
enjoy,/ ... 

To maintain for himfelf , and to admit in hi$ 
fellow-citizen , a perfed eqi|ality of privilege and 
ftation, is no longer the leading maxim of the 
member of fuch a community. The rights of mea 
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arc modified by their condition. One order 
claims more than it^is willing to yield; the other 
muft be ready to yield what it does not affurac 
to itfelf: and it is with good reafon that Mr. 
Montefquieu gives to tha principle of fuch govern- 
ments the name of moderation not of i4rtue. 

The elevation of one clafs is a moderated ar- 
togance; the fubmiffion of the other a limited 
deference. The.firft muft be careful, by con- 
cealing the invidious part of their diftindlion , to 
palliate what is grievous in the public arrange- 
ment, and by their education, their cultivated 
manners, and improved talents, to appear quali- 
fied for the ftations they occupy. The other muft 
be taught to yield , from refped and perforial at- 
tachment, what could not otherwife be extorted 
by force. When this moderation fails on either 
lide , the conftitution totters. A populace enrag- 
ed to mutiny, may claim the right of equality 
to which they arc admitted in democratical ftates; 
or a nobility bent on dominion , may chufe among 
themfelves , or find already pointed out to them, 
a fovereign, who, by advantages of fortune, por 
pularity, or abilities, is ready to feize for his 
own family, that envied power, which has aI-» 
ready carried his order beyond the limits of mo^ 
deration , and infeded particular men 'with a 
boundlefs ambition. 

Monarchies have accordingly been found 
with the recent marks of ariftocracy. There , 
however, the monarch is only the firft among 
the nobles; he muft be fatisiied with a limited 
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power; his fubjeds are ranged into claffes; he 
finds on every quarter a pretence to privilege, 
that circumfcribes his authority ; and he finds a 
force fufficient to confine his adminiftration within 
certain bounds of equity, and determinate laws. 

Under fuch governments , however, the love 
of equality is prepofterous , and moderation itfelf 
is unneceffary* The objedl of every rank is prece- 
dency , and every* order may difplay its advan- 
tages to their full extent. The fovereign himfelf 
owes great part of his authority to the founding 
tides and the dazzling equipage which he ex- 
hibits in public. The fubordinate ranks lay claim 
to importance by a like exhibition , and for that 
purpofe carry in every inftant the enfigns of their 
birth , or the ornaments of their fortune. What 
elfe could mark out to the individual the relation 
in which he flands to his fellow- fubjeds , or 
(Jiftinguifh the numberlefs rahks that fill up the 
interval between the ftate of the fovereign and 
that of the peafant? Or what elfe could, in ftates 
of a great extent , preferve any appearance of order, 
among members difunited by ambition and intereft, 
and dcftincd to form a community , without the 
fenfe of any common concern ? 

Monarchies are generally found, where the 
ftate is enlarged in population and in territory , 
beyond the numbers and dimenfions that are 
confiftent with republican government. Together 
with thefe circumftances , great inequalities arife 
in the diftribution of property ; and the defire of 
pre-eminence becomes the predominant paffion. 
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Every rank would exercife its prerogative , atidl 
the fovcreign is perpetually tempted to enlarge 
bis own; iffubjeds^ who defpaif of precedence, 
plead for equality , he is M^illirtg to favour their 
oiaittis, and to aid them in reducing pretenfions^ 
With which he himfelf is, on many occafions, 
obliged to contend. In the event of fuch a policy, 
many invidious diftindlions and grievances peculiar 
to monarchical government, may, in appearance, 
be removed ; but the ftate of equality to Which 
the fubjeds approach , is that of flave^ , equally 
dependent on the will of a mafter^ ilot that of 
freemen in a condition to maintain their own. 

The principle of monarchy , according to Mon- 
tcfquicu , is honour. Men rtiay poflefs good qujl- 
litics, elevation of mind, and fortitude; but the 
fenfe of equality , that wHl bear no incroachmcnt 
on-the perfonal rights of the meaneft citizen ; tlie 
indignant fpirit, that will not court a protedron, 
rtor accept as a favour , what is due as a right ; 
the public affedion , which is founded on the 
negled of perfonal confiderations , are neither 
confiftent with the preferyation of the conftitution, 
nor agreeable to the habits acquired in any ftation 
affigned to its members. 

Every condition is poffeffed of peculiar dignity, 
and points out a propriety of condud, which 
men ol flation are obliged to maintain. In the' 
commerce of fuperiors atid inferiors, it is the 
objed of ambition , and of vanity , to refine oa 
^e advantages of tank ; while , to facilitate the 
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ifltercaur/e of polite fociety , it is the aim of good 
hretding to difg^iife , or rejed them. 

Though the objeds of confideration are rather 

the dignities of ftation than perfonal qualities; 

though friendfhip cannot be formed by mere ii>- 

clination , nor alliances by the mere choice of 

the heart ; yet men fo united , and even without 

changing their order, are highly fufceptibk of 

moral excellence , or liable to many diffcretit 

degrees of •corruption. They may ad a vigorous 

part as members of the ftate , an amiable one in 

the commerce of private fociety; or they may 

yield up their dignity as citizens , even while they 

raife their arrogance and prefumptiou as private 

parties. 

In monarchy, all orders of men derive thek 
honours from the crown ; but they continue to 
hold them as a right , and 'they exercife a fuboi«- 
dinate power in the ftate , founded on the perma- 
nent rank they enjoy ,ahd on the attachmeiit of 
^thofe whom they are appointed to lead andproted* 
Though they do not force themfelves into national 
councils , and public affemblies , and though the 
name ^of fenate is unknown ; yet the fentiments 
they adopt muft have weight with the fovereign ; 
and every individual , in his feparate capacity , 
in fome meafure , deliberates for his country. In 
' whatever does not derogate from his rank , he has 
an arm ready to fcrve the community ; in what- 
ever alarms his fenfe of honour , he has averfions 
and diflikes , which amount to a negative on the 
will of his prince. 
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Intangled together by the reciprocal ties of 
•dependence and protedion , though not combined 
by the fenfe of a common intereft , the fubjedls of 
nionarcjhy , like thofe of republics ; find themfel- 
ves occupied as the members^of an adive fociety, 
and engaged to treat with their fellow-creatures 
on a liberal footing. If thofe principles of honour 
which fave the individual from fervility in his 
own perfon, or f^rom becoming an engine of 
oppreflion in the hands of another , fliould fail ; 
if they fliould give way to the maxims of com- 
merce , to the refinements of a fuppofed philo- 
fophy, or to the mifplaced ardours of a republi- 
can fpirit; if they are betrayed by the cowardice 
of fubjeds, or fubdued by the ambition of prinpes; 
what muft become of the nations of Europe ? 

Despotism is monarchy corrupted , in which a 
court and a prince in appearanx:e remain , but in 
which every fubordinate rank is deftroyed ; in 
which the fubjed h told, that he has no rights; 
that he ca^nnot poffefs any property, nor fill any 
ftation, independent of the momentary will of his 
prince. Thefe dodrines are founded on the maxims 
of conqueft ; they muft be inculcated with the 
whip and the fword ; and are beft received under 
the terror of chains and imprifonment. Fear, there- 
fore, is the principle which qualifies the fubjed 
.to occupy his ftation : and the fovereign , who holds 
out the enfign^ of terror fo freely to others , has 
abundant reafon to give this paffion a principal 
place with himfelf That tenure which he has dc- 
vifcd for the rights of others , is foon applied to his 
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own; and from his eager defire to fecure, or to 
extend his power , he finds it become , like the 
fortunes of his people , a creature of mere ima- 
gination and unfettled caprice. 

Whilst we thus , with fo much accuracy , can 
affign the ideal limits that may diflinguifh con{li« 
tutions of government , we find them, in reality,^ 
both in'refpedl to the principle and the form, va- 
rioufly blended together. In what fociety are not 
men claffed by external diftindlions, as well as per- 
fonal qualities 7 In what ftate are they not adluated 
by'a variety of principles; juftice, honour, mode- 
ration , and fear? It is the purpofe of fcience, not 
to difguife this coirfufion in its objed, but, in the 
multiplicity and combination of particulars , to find 
the principal points which deferve our attention ; 
and which, being well underftood, faveusfrom 
the embarraffment which the varieties of fmgular 
cafes might otherwife create. In the fame degree 
in which governments require men to adl from 
principles of virtue, of honour, or of fear, they 
are more or lefs fully comprifed under the head$ 
of republic, monarchy, or defpotifm ,• and the 
general theory is more or lefs applicable to their 
particular cafe. 

Forms of goverriment, in fad, mutually ap- 
proach or recede by many , and often infenfiblc; 
gradation$. Democracy , by admitting certaia 
inequalities of rank, approaches to ariftocracy. la. 
popular, as well as ariftocratical governments, 
particular men, by their perfonal authority, and 
Ibmetimes by the credit of their family, have 
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maintained a fpecics of monarchical power. The 
monarch is limited in difFercnt degrees: even the 
despotic prince is only that monarch 'whofc fub- 
jeds claim the feweft privileges, or who irhim- 
fdf beft prepared to fubdiic thcnfi bjr force: All 
tfaefe varieties are but fteps in the hiftory of man* 
kind, and mark the fleeting and tranfient fitua- 
tions through AV^hich they have paffed , while fiip- 
ported by virtue , or deprefled by vice. 

Perfect democracy and defpotifm appear to be 
the oppofite extremes a;fc which coiiftitutiohs of go^ 
vemment fartheft recede fi*om each other. Under' 
the firft, a perfed virtue is required; under the 
fecond , a total corruption is fuppofed : yet in* 
point of mere form , there being nothing fibced in< 
tliec ranks and diftindions of men ,i beyond the 
oafual and tiemporary pofleffian of power, focie* 
ties eafily pafs from a condition in which every 
individual has an equal title to reign, into one in 
■which they are equally deftined to ferve. The 
feme qualities in both , courage, popularity, ad- 
drefs, and militaiy condmS, raife the ambitious* 
to eminence. With thcfe qualities , the dtizeaor 
the flave cafily pafTes" from the ranks to the com- 
mand of an army, from an obfcure to an illuftrions 
ftation. In cither, a fingle perfon may rule with 
tii>limited fway ; and in both , the populace may 
break down every barrier of order , . and reftraint 
of law. 

If we fuppofe that the equaKty eftafeliflied' 
among thefubjeds of adefpoticftate, has infpired 
its members: with c<3nfi4«i«u;e^ intrepidity , and tb& 
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love of ji^ieje;. thi^.d^^tic prince, having ceafed 
to be an objfecfl; Qf fear , myft fink ' aifiK>ng t}x^ 
^rowd. If, oathe CQn,fti'ary , the perfoaai equality 
which, is enjoyed by the uaeaibers of ^ democrati-^ 
cal ftat^ y^ £bpvil4 b^ valued merely as aa efual 
pin^iafiqa to the objedts of avarice ^od aimbitipn, 
tl>e i»on^Gl]i, i»^y ftaft iip ajaftw > ^^<l be fup^ 
pqrtiedlby^ t^Qfe wIj^ ?[pe.aa to»il|ai-e m bis profits. 
Wbea the r^paciou^s siud ni^pc^n^ry ^(fenible in 
parties, ijt i$ o£ no< cQnfeqiieuce undar wH^t fcadey 



g J they injift, w^etbier Gsrfai: or Fom^y; tb« hope^ 
y I o| r,api>^e or pajyf ^r^^ thcQwly mQtive&fromi which-. 
e I thpy b^qofl[>e ^tt^qh^ tp ei|bl|(sr., 
J / In the diforder of corrupted focieties, thefcene 
I has been frequently changed from democracy to 
I defpotifm, and from the laft too, in its turn, to 
f the firft. From amidft the democracy of corrupt 
men, and from a'fcene of lawlefs confufion, the 
f tyrant afcends a throne with arms reeking in 
[ blood. But his abufes, or his weaknefTes, in the 
i flation he has gained, in their turn awaken and 
[ give way to the fpirit of mutiny and revenge. 
The cries of murder, and defolation , which in 
the ordinary courfe of military government terri- 
fied the fubjedl in his private retreat , found 
through tlie vaults , and pierce the grates and 
iron doors of the feraglio. Democracy feems to 
revive in a fcene of wild diforder and tumult: 
but both the extremes are but the tranfient fits 
of paroxifm or languor in a diftempered ftate. 

If men be' any where arrived at this meafure 
of deprs^vity, thete appears no iisimediate hope 
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of rcdrcfs. Neither the afcendancy of the .multi- 
tude, nor that of the tyrant, will fecure the ad- 
miniftration of juftice : neither the licence of mere 
tumult, nor the calm of dejedion and fervitudc, 
will teach the citizen that he was born for can- 
dour and affedion to his felloW-creatures. And il 
the fpeculative would find that habitual ftate ol 
war which they are fometimes^ pleafed to honoui 
with the name of the JiaU of nature^ they will 
find it in the conteft that fubfifts between the 
defpotical prince and bis fubjeds , not in the firfl 
approaches of a rude and fimple tribe to the coa< 
dition and the domeftic arrangement of nations. 
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PART SECOND. 



Of the history of 



RUDE NATIONS. 



SECTION. L 

Of the Informations on this fubjeil which are derived 

from Antiquity. 

X He hiftory .of mankind is confined within a 
limited period, and from every quarter brings 
an intimation that human aiFairs have had a be-> 
ginning. Nations, diftinguiihed by the poffcflion 
of arts , and the felicity of their political eftablifli- 
ments , have been derived from a feeble original, 
and ftill preserve in their ftory the indications 
of a flov/ and gradual progrefs, by which this 
diftindlion was gained. The antiquities of every 
people, however diverfified, and however dif- 
guifed , contain the fame information on this 
point. 

In facred hiftory, we find the parents of the 
fpecies, as yet a fmglc pair, fent forth to inherit 
the earth , and to force a fubfiftence for themfelvos 
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amidft the triers and thorns which were maile 
to abound on its furface. Their race , which was 
again reduced to a few, had to ftruggle with tb^ 
dangers that await ^a weak and infant fpccics; 
and after many ages elapfed, the moft refpeftable 
nations took their rife from one or a few fami- 
lies that had paftured their flocks in the defert. 

The Grecians derive their own origin from 
unfettled tribes, whofe frequent migrations are a 
proof of the rude and infant ftate of their com- 
munities; and whofe warlike exploits, fo much 
celebrated in ftory, only exhibit the ftruggles 
with which' they difputed the poffeflion of a 
country they afterwards, by their talent for fable, 
by their arts, and their policy, rendered fo famous 
in the hiftory of mankind. 

Italy muft have been divided into many rudei 
and feeble cantons , when a band of robbers , as 
we are taught to confider them, found a fecure 
fettlement on the banks of the Tiber, aind when 
a people, yet conipofed only of one fex, fuftain- 
ed the charadler of a nation. Rome , for many 
Ages, faw, from her walls, on every fide, the 
territory of her enemies, and found as little to 
check or to ftifle the weaknefs of hc^ infant 
power, as fhe did afterwards to reftrain the pro- 
grefs of her extended empire. Like a Tartar or 
a Scythian horde, which had pitched on a fettle- 
ment, this nafcent community was equal, if not 
fupericr, to every tribe in its neighbourhood; 
and the oak which has covered the field with 
its flmde, was once a feeble plant in the niirfery, 
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I and not to be diftinguiDhed from tlie weeds by 
/ which its early growth wasrcftrained. 

The Gauls and the Germans are come to our 
knowledge with the marks of a fimilar condition; 
and the inhabitants of Britain, at the time of the 
lirft Roman invafions, refembled, in many things, 
the prefent natives of North America: they were 
ignorant of agriculture, they painted their bo« 
dies , and ufed for cloathing the fkins of beafts. 

Such, therefore ^ appears to have been the 
commencement of hiftorywith all nations, and in 
fuch circumftances are we to look for the origin- 
al charader of mankind. The inquiry refers 
to a diftant period, and every conclufion fhould 
build on the fads which arc preferved for our 
life. Our method,. not;withftanding , too frc- 
quently, is to reft the whole on conjedurc; to 
impute every advantage of our nature to thofc 
arts which we ourfclves poffefs ; and to imagine, 
that a mere negation of all our virtues is a fuflS- 
cient defcription of man in his original ftate. We 
are ourfelves the fuppofed ftandards of politenefs 
and civilization; and where our own features do 
not appear, we apprehend, that there is nothing 
which deferves to be known. But it is probable 
thi^t here, as in many other cafes we are ill qua* 
lifted, from our fuppofed knowledge of caufes, 
to prognofticate efFedls , or to determine what^ 
muft have been the properties and operations, 
even of our own nature , in the abfence of thofe 
circumftances in which we have feen it engaged* 
Who WQuld , from mere conjedure , fuppofe* 

I z 
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that the, naked favage would be a coxcomb and 
a gamefter? that he would be proud or vain, 
without the diftindions of title and fortune? and 
that his principal care would be to adorn his perfon, 
and to find an amufement ? Even if it could be 
fuppofed that he would thus (hare in our vices, 
and, in the midft of his foreft, vie with the fol- 
lies which are pradifed in the town; yet no oi\e 
would be ip bold as to affirm, that he would 
likewife , in any inftance , excel us in talents and 
virtues ; that he would have a penetration, a force 
pi imagination and elocution , an ardour of mind, 
^an afFedion and courage, which the arts, the dif- 
cipline, and the policy of few nations would be 
able to improve. Yet thefe particulars are a part 
in the defcription which is delivered by th.ofe who 
have had opportunities of feeing riiankind in their 
rudeft condition : and beyond the reach of fuch 
teftimony, we can neither fafely take, nor pretend 
to give , informadon on the fubjedl. 

If conjedures and opinions formed at a diftance, 
have not fufficient authority in the hiftory of man- 
Jcind , tjie domcftic antiquities of every nation 
muft for this very reafon , be received with cau- 
tion. They are, for the moft part, the mere conjec- 
tures or the fidions of fubfequent ages; and even 
where at firft they contained fome refemblance 
of truth., they ftill vary with the imagination of 
thofe by whom they are tranfmitted , and in every 
generation receive a different form. They are 
made to bear the ftamp of the times through 
which they have paffed in th^ form of tradition, 
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riot of the ages to which their pretended defcrip- 
tions relate. The information they bring, is not 
like the light reflefted from a mirror, which de* 
lineates the object from which it originally came; 
but, like rays that conic broken and difperfed 
from an* opaque or unpolifhed furface, only give* 
the colours and features of the body from which 
they were laft refledled. 

When traditionary fables are rehearfed by 
the vulgar, they bear the marks of a national 
charadler; and though mixed with abfurdities, 
often raifc the imagination , and move the heart : 
when made the materials of poetry, and adorned 
by the (kill and the elo<juence of an ardent and 
fuperior mind, they inftrudl the underftanding , 
as well as engage the paffions. It is only in the 
management of mere antiquaries, or ftript of the 
ornaments which the laws of hiftory forbid them 
to wear, that they become even unfit to amufe 
the fancy, or to ferve any purpofe whatever. 

It were abfurd to quote the fable of the Iliad 
or the Odyffey , the legends of Hercules , The- 
feus, or CEdipus, as authorities in matter of fa6t 
relating to the hiftory of mankind ; but they 
may, with great juftice, be cited to afcertain 
what were the 'conceptions and fentiments of the 
age in which they were compofed, or to charac- 
terife the genius of that people , with whofe 
imaginations they were Wended , and by whom 
they were fondly rehearfed and admired. ^ 

In this manner fidion may be admitted to 
\ vouch for the genius of nations , while hiftory 

I i 
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has nothing to oflFer that is intitled to crecKt. The 
Greek fable accordingly conveying a charader 
of its authors , throws hght on fom'e ages of 
vrhich no other record remains. The fuperiority 
of this people is indeed in no circumftance more 
evident than in the drain of their fi<Sions, and 
in the ftory of thofe fabulous heroes, poets, and 
fages, whofe talcs, being invented or embelliOied 
by an imagination already filled with the fubjed 
for which the hero was celebrated , ferved to 
inflame that ardent enthufiafm with which fo 
many different republics afterwards proceeded in 
the purfuit of every national objed. 

It was no doubt of great advantage to thofe 
nations, that their Tyflem of fable was original, 
and being already received in popular traditions, 
fer\^ed to diffufe thofe improvements of reafon, 
imagination , and fentiment , which were after- 
wards, by men of the fineft talents, made on the 
fable itfelf, or conveyed in its moral. The paffions 
of the poet pervaded the minds of the people^ 
and the conceptions of men of genius being 
Communicated to the vulgar , became the inceu* 
tives of a national fpirit 

A MYTHOLOGY borrowed from abroad , a« 
literature founded on references to a ftrangc 
country, and fraught with foreign allufions, are 
much more confined in their ufe : they fpeak to 
the learned alone; and though intended to inforni 
the underftanding, and to mend the heart, may* 
by being confined to a few, have an oppofite 

cffed ; they may foftcr conceit on the ruins of / 
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common fenfe , and render what was , at leail 
inoocently , fung by the Athenian mariner at 
his oar, or rehearfed by the (hepherd in amending 
his flock, an occafion of vice,, or the foundation 
of pedantry and fcholadic pride. 

Our very learning , perhaps , where its in- 
fluence extends , ferves , in fome meafure , to 
^eprefs our national fpirit. Our literature being 
derived from nations of a different race, who 
.flourifticd at a time when our anceftors were in 
a ftatc of barbarity , and confequendy when 
they were defpifed . by thofe who had attained 
to die literary arts, has given rife to a humbling 
opinion, that we ourfelves are the offspring of 
mean and contemptible nations, with whom the 
human imagination and fentiment had no effedl, 
till the genius was in a manner infpired by 
examples , and directed by leffons that w.ere 
brought from abroad. .The Romans, from whom 
-oiir accounts are chiefly derived, have admitted, 
ill the rudenefs of their own anceftors, a fyftem 
of virtues , which all fimple nations perhaps 
equally poffefs ; a contempt of riches , love of 
their country, patience of hardftiip, danger, and 
fatigue. They have , notwithftanding , vilified 
our anceftors for having refembled their own; 
at leaft, in the defed of their arts, and in the 
liegled of conveniencies which thofe^ arts ai:e 
employed to procure. 

It is frpm the Greek and the Roman hiftorians^ 
however, that we have not only the moft- an* 
tbeutic and inftrudive \ but . even the moft; 

14 
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engaging , rcprefentations of the tribes fron^ 
whom we defcend. Thofe fublime and intelligent: 
•writers underftood human nature , and could 
colled its features , and exhibit its charaders ih 
every fituation. They were ill fucceeded in this 
taflc by the early hiftorians of modern Europe; 
who, generally bred to the profeflion of monks, 
and confined to the monaftic life, applied them- 
felves to record what they were pleafed to 
denominate fads, while they fufFered the pro- 
'dudions of genius to perifh, and were unable, 
cither by the matter they feleded , or the flylc 
of their compofitions, to give any reprefentation 
of the adive fpirit oiF mankind in any condition. 
'With them, a narration was fuppofed to con- 
fljtute hiftory , wbilft it did not convey any 
knowledge of men; and hiftory itfelf was allowed 
to be complete, while, amidft the events and 
'the fucceffion of princes that are recorded in the 
"order of time, we are left to look in vain for 
thofe cbaraderiftics of the underft.inding and the 
heart, which alone, in every human- trarifadion, 
render the ftory either engaging or ufeful. , 

We thei-efore willingly quit the hiftory of our 
early' anceftors , where Oaefar and Tacitus have 
dropped therp; and perhaps, till we come within 
the reach of what is conneded with prefent 
jfffairs, and makes a part in the fyftem'on which 
we now proceed, have little reafon tp expeft 
any fubjed to intereft or inform the mind. We 
Jiave no reafon, however, from hence to conclude, 
tbtt the matter itfelf was more barren, or the 
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Icene of human affairs lefs interelling, in modern 

"'"fopurope , than it has been on every (lage where 

ttankind were engaged to exhibit the movements 

if of the heart, the efforts of generofity , magna- 

i nimity , and courage. 

°W The trial of what thofe ages contained , is 

ffcj not even fairly made, when men of genius and 

! diftinguiflied abilities, with the accomplifhments 

of a learned and a polifhed age, colled' the 

■ materials tliey have found, and, with the greateft 

fuccefs, connect the ftory of illiterate ages with 

tranfat^ions of a later date. It is difficult even 

for them, under the names which are applied 

I a new ftate of fociety , to convey a jiift 

apprehenfion of what mankind were in fituationc 

j fo different, and in times fo remote from their 

! Own. 

I N deriving from hiHorians of this chara<5ler 
the inftrudlion which their writings are fit to 
bellow, we are frequently to forget the general 
terms that are employed , in order to coUcifl the 
real manners of an age, from the minute cir- 
cumflances that are occafionally prefented. The 
titles of Royal and Noble were applicable to the 
families of Tarquin, Collatinus, and Cincinnatus^ 
but Lucretia was employed in domeflic induftry 
with her maids , and Cincinnatus followed the 
plough. The dignities , and even the offices, of 
civil fociety, were known many ages ago, ia 
Europe, by their prefent appellations; but wc 
find in the hiflory of England, that a King and 
his C9urt being affembled to Iblemoize a fefuvalj 
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an outlaw , who bad fubfifted by robbery , ci 
to Ihare in the feaft. The King himfelf arofi 
force this unworthy gueft from the company 
fcuffle eafued between them , and the King 
killed *. A chancellor and prime, minifter , wl 
magnificence and fumptuous furniture were 
fubjcdl of admiration and envy , had his ap 
tnents covered every day in winter with cl 
•ftraw and hay , and in fummer with green ru 
or boughs. Even the foyereign himfelf, in tl 
ages, was provided with forage for his be- 
Thefe pidurefque features and charadlerift 
ftrokes of the times, recall the imagination fi 
the fuppofed didindion of monarch amd fubj 
to that ftate of rough familiarity in which 
anceftors lived, and under which they ad 
with . a view tq objeds , and on principles 
condud , which we feldom comprehend , w 
we are employed to record their tranfadic 
or to ftudy their charaders. 

Thucydides , notwithftanding the preju( 
of his country againft the . name of Barbari 
underftood that it was in the cuftoms of 1 
barous nations he was to ftudy the more anci 
manners of Greece. 

The Romans might have foimd an image 
their own anceftors , in the reprefentations t] 
have given of ours : and if ever an Arab c 
fiiall become a civilized nation, or any Ameri 
tribe efcape the poifon which is adminiftered 

* Hume's Hiftory^ ch. 8- P- 278. 
t Ibid, p- 7J. 
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r traders of Europe , it may be from the 

lations of the prefcnt times ^ and the defcrip* 

ions which arc now given by travellers, that 

ch a people , in after ages , may beft coUedt 

e accounts of their origin. It is in their prefent 

condition , that we are to behold , as in a 

' mirror, the features of our own progenitors; and 

Mrom thence we are to draw our conclufion^ 

'with refpcdl to the influence of fituations, in 

which, we have reafon to believe that our 

fathers were placed. 

t What Ihould diftinguifli a German or a 

i Briton , in the habits of his mind or his body , 

I in his manners or apprehenfions , from an 

' American , who , like him , with his bow and 

his dart , is left to traverfe the foreft ; and ii) a 

like fevere or variable climate , is obliged to 

fubfift by the chace? 

K , in advanced years , we would form a juft 
notion of our progrefs from the cradle, we mu(i 
have recourfe to the nurfery , and from the 
example of thofe who are ftill in the period of 
life we mean to defcribe, take our reprefentation 
of paft manners , that cannot , in any othe^ 
way, be recalled. 

S E C T. I I. 

0/ Rude Nations prior to the EJiablbhmcnt of Fny 

perty. 

JT ROM one to the other cxtremity^f America 'ji 
from Kamfchatka leftward to the river Obyji 
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and from the Northern fea, over that length of 
country, to the confines of China, of India, and 
Perfia; from the Cafpian*to the Red fea, with 
little exception , and from thence , over the 
inland continent and the weftern fliores of Africa; 
we every where meet >Yith nations on whom wc 
beftow the appellations of barbarous or favage. 
That extenfive trad of the earth , containing fo 
great a variety of fituation , climate , and foil, 
fhould , in the manners of its inhabitants, exhibit 
all the diverfities which arife from the unequal 
influence of tbe fun , joined to a different nou- 
rifhment and manner of hfe. Every queflion, 
however, on this fubjedl is premature, till we 
have firft endeavoured to form fome general 
conception of our fpecies in its rude {late, and 
have learned to diftingiiifh mere ignorance from 
dullnefs , and the want of arts from the want of 
capacit\% 

O F the nations who dwell in thofe , or any 
other of the lefs cultivated parts of the earth, 
fome intruft their fubfiftence chiefly to hunting, 
jfifhing, or the natural produce of the foil. They 
have little attention to property, and fcarcely 
any beginnings of fubordination or government. 
Others having poffeffed themfclves of herbs, and 
depending for their provifion on paflure, know 
yrhatit is to be poor and rich. They know the 
relations of patron and client, of fervant and 
mafter; and by the meafures of fortune determine 
their flatiorrf This diflindlion mufl create a 
. Qd^terial difference of charader , and may f urniib 
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two feparate heads, under which to coafider the 
hiftory of njankind in their rudeft ftate ; that of 
the favage , ;>vho is not yet acquaifit^d with 
property ; and ^:hat of the barbarian , to \yhora it 
is, although not afcertained by lawS) a principal 
objed of care and defire. 

It muft appear very evident, that property is 
a matter of progrefs. It requires , among other 
particulars which are the effedls of time , fome 
method of defining poffejQSon. The very defire of 
it proceeds from experience ; and the induftry by 
which it is gained, or improved, requires fuch 
a habit of ading with a view to diftant objedls , 
asmay overcome the prefent difpofition either to 
floth or to enjoyment. This habit is flowly 
acquired , and is in reality a principal diftindion 
of nations in the advanced Hate of mechanic and 
commercial arts. 

In a tribe which fubtifts by hunting and 
fifhing , the arms , the utenfils , arid the fur ^ 
which th.e. individual carries , are to him the 
only fubjeds of property. The food of to-wiorrow 
is yet wild in the foreft^ or bid in the lake; it 
cannot be appropriated before it is caught; and 
even then , being the purchafe of numbers , who 
fifii or hunt in a body , it accrues to the com- 
munity , and is applied to immediate ufe , or 
becomes an acceffion to the ftores of the public. 

Where, favage nations , as in moft parts of 
America:, mix with the pradice of hunting Tome 
fpecies of rude agriculture, they ftiil- follow > with 
refped to the foil and the fruits of the earth. 
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the analogy of their principal objedl. As the meaL 
hunt, fo the women labour together; and, afterl 
they have (hared the toils of the feed-time, they '^ 
enjoy the fruits of the harveft in common. The 
field in which they have planted, like the diftrid 
over which they are accuftomed to hunt , is claimed 
as a property by the nation , but is not parcelled 
in lots to its members. They go forth in parties 
to prepare the ground , to plant , and to reap. 
The harveft is gathered into the public granary, 
and from thence, at ftated times, is divided into 
fhares for the maintenance of feparate families*. 
Even the returns of the market, when they trade 
with foreigners , are brought home to the (lock 
of the nation f. 

As the fur and the bow pertain to the individual , 
the cabbin and its utenfils are appropriated to the 
family; and as the domeflic cares are committed to 
the women , fo the property of the houfehold feems 
likewife to be vefted in them. The children are 
confidered as pertaining to the mother , with little 
regard to defcent on the father's fide. The males, 
before they are married , remain in the cabbin in 

* Hiftory of the Caribbees , 

t Charlevoix. This account of Rude Nations, in moft points 
of importance, fo for as it relates to the original North- Ameri- 
cans, is not fbimded fo much on the teftimony of this or of the 
other writers cited, as it is on the concurring reprefentations of 
living witncffes, who in the courfe of trade, of war and of trea- 
ties have had ample occafion to obferve^e manners of that 
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Wiich they are born ; but after they have Formed 
P new connecUon with the other fcx, they change 
■their habitation, and become an acceflion to the 
B^niiiy in which they have found their wives. The 
Tluntcr and the warrior are numbered by the matron 
ias a part of her treafure; they are referved for 
i perils and trying occafionsj and in the Fecefs of 
' public councils , in the intervals of hunting or war, 
~ are maintained by the cares of the women, and 

■ loifer about in mere atnufement or (loth*. 

While one fex continue to value themfclves 
chiefly on their courage, their talent for policy, 
and their warlike atchievements, this fpecies of 
' property which is beftowed on the other, is in 
" reality a mark of fubjeiflion; not, as fome writers 
, allcdge , of their having acquired an afcendantf. 
' It is the care and trouble of a fiibjetS with which 
^ the warrior does not chufe to be embarraffed. 

■ It is a fervitude, and a continual toil, where no 
' honours are won; and they whofe province it is, 
"J are in faiS the flaves and the helots of their country. 

If in this defliiiation of the fexes, while the men 
I continue to indulge themfelvcs in the contempt 

of fordid and mercenary arts, the cruel eftablifli- 
I ment of flavery is for fome ages deferred ; if in thii 

tender, though unequal alliance, the affedions of 

people. It is neceRary, however, for the Cike of tliofe who may 
not have convctfed with the living witnefles to refer to piiiued 
audiorities. 

* Lafitau. t IhW. 
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the heart' prevent the feveritics pradifed onf 
vre have in the ciiftom itfel£, as perhaps in 
other inllances , reafon to prefer the firft fi 
lions of nature, to many of her after-refinei 

If mankind, in any inftance, continue t 
tide of property on the footing we have nc 
prefented , we may eafily credit what is fi 
reported by travellers, that they admit of r 
tindions of rank or condition; and that they 
in fadl no degree of fubordination different 
the diftribution of fundion^ which follov 
differences of age , talents , and difpofitions 
fonal qualities give an afcendant in the mi 
cccafions which require their exertion ; but in 
of relaxation, leave no veftige of power o 
rogative. A warrior who has led the yoi 
his nation to the flaughter of their enemie 
who has beenforemoft in the chace, returns 
a level with the reft of his tribe ; and whc 
only bufmefs is to fleep , or to feed, can 
no pre-eminence; for he fleeps and he fee 
better than they. 

Where no profit attends dominion, one 
is as much averfe to the trouble of per 
command, as the other is to the mortificat 
perpetual fubmiflion: " I love vidlory, ] 
^ great adions," fays Montefquieu, in the chj 
of Sylla; " but have no relifll for the la 
^* detail of pacific government, or the pagi 
^ of high ftation." He has touched perhap's 
is a prevailing fentiment in the fimpleft ft 
fociety , vrhen the weaknefs of motives fug 
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avJ , 

d/ by intereft , and the ignorance of any elevatio^ 

fiot founded on merit , fupplies the place of 
difdain. 

The charader of th^ mind , however, in this 
ftate, is not founded on ignorance alone. Men 
arc confcious of their equality, and are tenacious 
of its rights. Even when they follow a leader 
to the field., they cannot brook the pretenfions 
to a formal command : they liflen to no orders ; 
and they come under no military engagements , but 
thofe of mutual fidelity , and equal ardour in the 
cnterprife*. 

This defcription, ^ye may believe, is une- 
qually applicable to different nations , who have 
made unequal advances in the ellablifhment of 
property. Among the Carribbces , and the other 
natives of the warmer climates in America, the 
dignity of chieftain is hereditary, or eledive^ 
and continued for life: the unequal diflribution 
of property creates a vifible fubofdination f. But 
among the Iroquois, and other nations of the 
temperate zone , the tides of magijirate and fub^ 
jtH^oi noble and mecn^ are as little known a« 
thofe of rich and poor. The old men , withouc 
being inverted with any coercive power, employ 
their natural authority in advifing or in prompt- 
ing the refolutions of their tribe : the military 
leader is pointed out by the fuperiority of hid 
manhood and valour: the fiatefman is diflini 
guifbed on|^ by the attention with which hh 

-* Charlevoix. 

t Wafer's Account of the Ifthmus of D^ieii« 

K 
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counfel is heard ; the warrror by the, confidence 
•with which the youth of his nation follow him 
to the field: and if their concerts mjuft be fup- 
pofed to conftitute.a fpecies of political govern- 
ment, it is one to which no language of ours 
can be applied. Power is no more than the na- 
tural afcendency of the mind; the difcharge of 
office no more than a natural ejcercife of the per- 
fond character; and while the comnaunity afis 
with an appearance of order , there is no fenfe of 
difparity in the bread of ajiy of its members t. 

In thefe happy, though informal proceedings, 
"where age alone gives a place in the council; 
Avhere youth, ardour, and valour in the f\eld, 
give a title to the ftation of leader ; where the 
whole comniunity is affembled on any alarming 
occafion , we may venture to fay, that we have 
found the origin of the fenatei the executive 
power, and the affembly of the people; inftitu- 
tions for which ancient legiflators have been fo 
much renowned. The fenate among the Greeks^ 
as ^Vell.as the Latins, appears, from the etymo- 
logy of its name, to have been originally com- 
pofed of elderly men. The military leader at 
Rome, in a manner not unlike to that of the 
American warrior, proclaimed his levies, and 
the citizen prepared for the field , in confeqiience 
of a voluntary engagement.* The fuggeftions of 
nature, which direded the policy of nations in 
the wilds of America ,^ were followec^ before on. 
the banks of the Eurotas and the Tybcr ; and 

t Colden's Hiftory of the Five Nations, 
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Lycurgus and Romulus found the model of their 
. f inftitutions where the members of every rnde 
"H nation find the earlieft mode of uniting theit 
"■j talents, and combining their forces. 
"'^I Among the North- American nations, every 
^1 individual is independent ;. but he is engaged by 
"I h\s affexSions and his habits in the cares of a 
^j family. Families , like fo many feparate tribes, 
*| are fubjed to no infpeftion or government from 
"*! abroad; whatever paffes at home, even blood- 
ihed and murder, are only fuppofed to concern 
thcmfelves. They are, in the mean time, the 
parts' of a canton; the women affemble to plant 
their maize; the old men go to council; the 
huntfman and the warrior joins the youth of his 
village in the field. Many fuch cantons affemble 
$0 conftitute a national council , or to execute 
i a ^lational enterprife. When the Europeans 
i made their firft fettlements in America , fix fuch 
nations had formed a league , had their amphyc- 
tiones or ftates-general, and, by the firmnefs of their 
union, and the ability of their councils, had ob- 
tained an afcendant from the mouth of the St. 
Laurence to that of the Miflifippi *. They ap^ 
peared to underftand the objedls of the confede-* 
racy, as well as thofe of the feparate nation; 
..they ftudied a balance of power; the ftatefman 
of one country watched the defigns and pro- 
• ceedings of another ; and 6ccafionaIly threw the 
weight of his tribe into a different fcale. They 

* Lafitau, Charlevoix, Cbldqxi;, &c. 
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Bad their alliances and their treaties, \;rhich, like 
the nations of Europe, they maintained, or they 
broke , upon reafons of ftate ; and Remained a| 
peace from a fenfe of neceflity or expediency^ 
and went to war upon any emergency of provoca- 
tion or jealoufy. * . 

Thus, without any fettlecf form of govern- 
ment, or any bond of union, but what refen> 
bled more the fuggeftion of inftindl, than the in- 
vention, of reafon, they conduded themfelves 
with the concert, and the force of nations. 
Foreigners , without being able to discover who 
is the magiftrate, or in- what manner the fenate 
is compofed, always find a council with whom 
they may treat, or a band of warriors with 
whom they may fight. Without police or com- 
pulfory laws , their domeftic fociety is conduced 
with order, and the abfence of vicious difpofi- 
tions , is a better fecurity than any public eftab? 
lilhment for the fuppreffion of crimes. 

Disorders, however, fometimes occqr, efpe- 
cially in times of debauch , when the immoderate 
ufe of intoxicating liquors, to which they are 
extremely addided, fufpends the ordinary cau- 
tion o£ their demeanour, and inflaming their 
violent paflions, engages them in quarrels and 
bloodihed. When a perfon is flain, his murderer 
is feldom called to an immediate account: but he 
has a quarrel to fuftain with the family and the 
friends ; bv , if a ftranger , with the countrymen 
of the deceafed; fometimes even with his own 
nation at home, if the injury committed be of 
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a kind to alarnv the fociety'. The natiort , the 
canton, or the family, cndeayour, by prefents, 
to atone for the oiffence of any of their members ; 
and, by pacifying the parties aggrieved, endea- 
vour to' prevent what alarms the community 
more than the firft diforder, the fubfequeut ef- 
fects of revenge and animofity *. The fhedding 
of blood, however, if the guilty perfon remain 
where^he has committed the crime, feldom efca- 
pes pnpunifhed: the friend of the deccafed knows 
how to difguife, though not to fupprefs his re- 
fcntmeiU; and even after many years have elapf- 
ed , is fure to repay the injury that was done to 
his kindred or his houfe. 

I These confiderations render them cautious 
andijircumfped, put them on their guard againft 
their paffions , and give to their ordinary deport- 
ment an air of phlegm and compofure fuperior 
to what is poffeffed ainong polilhed nations. 
They are , in the mean time , affedionate in their 
carriage , and in their converfations pay a mutual 
attention and regard, faysCharlevoiXj, more tender 
and piore ^gaging , than what weprofefs in the 
ceremonial of pplifhed focietles. 

This writer has obferved, that the. nations 
among whom he travelled in -North America, 
never mentioned a<Ss of generofity or kindnefs 
under the notion of duty. They aded from 
affedlion, as they aded from appetite, without 
regard to its confequences. When they bad done 
a kindnefs ^ they had gratified a dcfirc j the 

* Laiitau. 

■ K3 
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bufincfs was finifhed , and it paffed from the 
memory. When they received a favour, it might, 
or it might not, prove the occafion of friendlhipt { 
if it did not, the parties appeared to have no 
apprehenfions of gratitude , as a duty t)y which 
the one was bound to make a return , or the 
other intitled to reproach the perfon who had 
failed in his part. The fpirit with which they 
give or receive prefents , is the fame which Taci- 
tus obferved among the ancient Germans : they 
delight in them , but do not confider them as 
matter of obligation*. Such gifts are of little 
confequencc , except when employed as thefeal 
of a bargain or treaty. * 

It was their favourite maxim , That no man 
is naturally indebted to another; that he is* not, 
therefore, obliged to bear with any impofition, 
or unequal treatmentf. Thus, in a principle 
apparently fullen and inhofpitable , they have 
difcovered the foundation of jufticc^ and obfervc 
its rulfes, with a fteadinefs and candour which no 
cultivation has been found to improve. The 
freedom which they give in what relates to the 
fuppofed duties of kindneTs and friendChip, ferves 
only to engage the heart more entirely, where 
it is once poffcITe'd with aftedtion. We love to 
chufe our objed without any reftraint , and wc 
confider kindnefs itfelf as a talk, when the duties 
of frieridfhip are exaded by rule. We therefore, 

4 

* ^!uneribps gaudent, fed nee data impqtant , neg acceptis 
obligantur. • • 

t Charlevoix. 
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bjr our dcmanti for attentions, rather corrupt 
than improve the fyftem of morality ; ariH by our 
cxadions of gratitude , and our frequent propofals 
to inforcc its obfervancc, we only fh^Nv* that we 
have miftaken its nature ; we only give fymptoms 
of that growing fenfibility to intereft, from which 
we meafure the expediency of friendfhip and 
gcnerofity itfelf; and by which we would in- 
troduce the fpirit of traffic into the commerce of 
affedlion. In confcquence of this proceeding, we 
are often obliged to decline a favour with the 
fame fpirit that we throw off a fervile engagement, 
br reject a bribe. To the unreftning favage every 
favour is welcome, and every prefent received 
without refervc or refledlion. 

The love of equality j and tl|p love of juftice, 
were originally the fame : and although , by the 
conftitiition of different focieties , unequal privile- 
ges are beftowed on their members ; and although 
juftieeitfelf requires a proper regard to be paid 
to fuch privileges ; yet he who has forgotten that 
men were originally equal, ealily degenerates 
into ^ flave ; or in the capacity of a mafter , is 
not to be trufted with the rights of his fellow- 
creatures. This happy principle gives' to the 
mind its fenfe of independence , renders it indif- 
ferent to the favours which are in the power of 
other men , ^hecks it in the commiflion of injuries, 
and leaves the heart open to the affedions of 
generofity and kindri^fs. It gives to the untutored 
American thatfentiment of candour, and of regard 
\o the welfare of others , which , in fome degree, 

K 4 
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foftens .the itrrpgaat pride of bis carriage , , aad 
in times 'pjE confidence and p^ace, without .the 
afliftancc, of goveinment or law , renders the 
approach and commerce of flrangers fccnre. 
. Aaiong this people, the foundations of honour 
i^re eminent, abilities and great fortitude, not the 
diftindions. of equipage and fortune : . the talents 
in efteem are fuch aa their fituation leads them 
to eniploy, the exad kno^YIedge of a country, 
nnd ftratagenj ia war. ^ On thefe qualifications, 
a captaifl an^or^g die Caribbees underwent an 
examination.. When a new leadeir wag to be 
chofen^ a fcout was fen t forth to traverfe the 
fprefts which |ed to. the enemy V Country, and 
upon his return, the candidate was d^fired to- 
find the Xrapk \j^ which he had UavellecJ. A 
brook , or a fountain , was named to him on. the 
frontier, and he was deCired to find the neareft 
path to a particul;iT ftj^tion , and to plant a flake 
in the place;*, Tl\ey can, accordingly,: trace a 
wildbeaft, or the human foot, over many lea-^ 
gues of a pathlefs foreft , and find their way acrofs 
a woody and uninhabited continent, by means 
of refined obfcrvations , which efcape tlie traveller 
who has been accuflooied to different aids. 
They fte^r in flender canoes, acrofs florrny feas , 
with a dexterity equal to that of the moft 
experienced pilotf- They carry a penetrating 
eye for the thoughts and intentions of thofe with 
Mrhom they have to deaf; and when they n>caa 

* Lafitau* t Charlevoix. 
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to. deceive, tlicy cover tbemfelves with arts ts^iiick 
the mod fubtije can feldom elude. They harangue 
in their public councils with a nervous and a 
figurative elocution ; and condudl tbemfelves in 
the management of, their treaties with, a perfed 
difcernment of their national interefts. 

Thus being able mafters in the detail of their 
own affairs, and well qualified to acquit 4iemfelves 
on particular occafions, they fludy no fciencc , 
and go in purfuit of no general principles. They 
even feem incapable of attending to any diilant 
confequences , beyond thofe they have experienced 
in hunting or war. Tfeey -intrufl the prpyifion of 
every feafon to itfclf ; confume the fruits of the 
earth in fummer; andj in winter ^ are driven in 
queft of their prey, through woods, and over de-^ 
fcrts covered with fnow. They do not form ii\ 
One hour thofe maxims which may prevent the 
errors of the next; and they fail in thofe appre^ 
henfion^, which, in the intervals of paflion, 
produce ingenuous fli^me, compaffion j jemorfe 
or a command of appetite. They are. feldom 
made to repent of any violence ; nor is a perfon, 
indeed, thought accountable in his fober mopd, 
for what he did in the heat of a paflion , or in 
a time of debauch. 

Their fuperftitions are groveling and mean t 
and* did this happen among rude 'nations alone, 
we could not fuffiqicntly admire the effeds of po- 
liteneCs; but it; is a fubjeft 0% which few nations 
are intitled to cenfure their neighbours. When 
we have confidered the fuperftitions of one peqplei 
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•we find little variety in thofe of another. They arc 
fcut a repetition of fimilar weakneffes and abfurdi- 
ties , derived fr6m a common fource , a perplexed 
apprehenfion of invifible agents , that are fuppof- 
cd to. guide all precarious events to which hu- 
man forefight cannot extend. 

In ^hat depends on the known or the regular 
courfe of nature, the mind trufts to itfelf; but in 
ftrange and uncommon fituations, it is the dupe of 
its own perplexity , and , infteafi of relying on its 
prudence or courage , has recourfe to divination , 
and a variety of obfervances , that, for being irra- 
tional , are always the more revered. Superftitioh 
being founded in doubts and anxiety , is foftered 
by ignorance and myftery. Its maxims , in the 
mean time, are not always confounded with thofe 
bf common life ; nor ^ does its weakjefs or folly 
always prevent the watchfulnefs, penetration, and 
courage , men are accuftomed to employ in the 
management of common aflfairs. A Roman con- 
fulting futurity by the peeking of birds, or a King 
of Sparta infpedling the intrails of a beaft, Mithri- 
dates confulting his women on the interpretation of 
his dreams , are examples fufficient to prove , that 
a childifh imbecility on this fubjed is corififtent 
with\the greateft military and political condudl. 

Confidence in the effedl of charms^ is not pe- 
culiar to any age or nation. Few , even of the ac-- 
complifhed Greeks and Romans , were able to 
ihake off this weaicnefs. In their cafe, it Avas 
not removed' by the higheft meafures of civiliza- 
tion. It has yielded only to the light of true 
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icHgion, or to the ftudy of nature, by which we arc 
led to fubftitute a wife providence operating by 
phyfical caufes , ia the place of phantoms that 
terrify or amiife the ignorant. 

THB'principal point of honour among the rude na- 
tions of America , as indeed in every inftanoe where 
mankind are not greatly corrupted , is fortitude. 
Yet their way of maintaining this point of honour^is 
very difiFerent from that* of the nations of Europe. 
Their ordinary method of making war is by am- 
bufcade; and theyftrive, by over-reaching an ene- 
my, to commit the greateft flaughter, or to make 
the greateft number of prifoners, with the leaft 
hazard to themfelves. They deem it a folly to 
expofe their own perfons in affaulting an enemy , 
and do not rejoice in vidories which arc ftained 
with the blood of their own people. They do 
not value themfelves, as in Europe, on defying 
their enemy upon equal terms. They even boaflf 
that they approach like foxes, or that they fly like 
birds, not lefs than that they devour like lions. 
In Europe, to fall in battle is accounted an honour ;^ 
among the natives of America, it is reckoned dif- 
jraceful *. They referve their fortitude for the 
trials they abide when attacked by furprize, or 
f when fallen into their enemies hands; and when 
they are obliged to maintain their own honour, 
and that of their own nation, in the midft of 
torments that require efforts of patience more 
than of valour. 

On thefe occafions , they are/ far from allowing 

* Charlevoix.' 
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it to be fuppofed that they wifh to decline the 
conflica:. It is held infamous to avoid it, even 
ty a voluntary death ; and the greateft affront 
tvhich can be offered to a prifoner , is to refufe 
bim the honours of a man, in the manner of 
his execution: ^* With-hold, '' fays an old man, 
in the midft of his torture , ^* the flabs of your 
^' knife; rather let me die by fire, that tliofe dogs 
" your allies , from teyond the feas , may learn 
" to fufFer like men*." With terms of defiance, 
the vid:im , in thofe folemn trials , commonly ex- 
cites the animofity of his tormentors, as well as 
his o%vn ; and whilft we fufifer for human nature, 
under th^ cfFed; of its errors , we muft admire it^ 
force. 

! The people with whom this pradlice prevailed 
were commonly defirous of repairing their owa 
lofles, by adopting prifoners of war into their 
families : and even in the laft moment, the hand 
which wa5 raifed to torment, frequently gave the 
fign of adoption, by which the prifoner became the 
child or the brother of his enemy , and came to 
ihare in all the privileges of a citizen. In their 
treatment of thofe who fuffered , they did not ap* 
pear to be guided by principles of hatred or re- 
venge : they obferved the point of honour in 
applying as well as in bearing their torcpents; 
and, by a ftrange kind of affedion and tender* 
nefs , were direded to be moft cruel wh^jrc they 
intended the higheft refped : the coward wa* 

* Colden. 
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put to immediate death by the hands of women; 
the valiant was fuppofed to be intitled to all 
the trials of fortitude that men could invent or 
employ : *' It gave me joy , " fays an old maq 
to bis captive, ^^ that fo gallant a youth was 
" allotted to my flbare: I propofed to, have placed 
"you on the couch of my nephew, who was 
" flain by your countrymen ; to have transferred 
" all my tendernefs to you ; and to have folaced 
" my age in your company : but , maimed an4 
^ mutilated as you now appear , death is better 
" than life : prepare yourfelf therefore to die likf 
^ a man ♦. 

It is perhaps with a view to thefe exhibitions^ 
or rather in admiration of fortitude , the principle 
£:om which they proceed , that the A mericans are 
fb attentive, in their earliefl years , to harden their 
nerves f. The children are taught to vie with each 
other in bearing the fharpeft torments ; the youth 
are admitted into the clafs of manhood, after violent 
proofs of their patience ; and leaders are put to the 
teft by famine , burning , and fufifocation tf. 

It might be apprehended , that among rude na«- 
tions , where the means of fubfiflence are procured 
with fo ipuch difficulty, the mind could never raife 
itfelf above the confideration of this fubjedl; and 
that ;man would, in this condition,, give examples of 
the meaneft and moft mercenary fpirit. The reverfe, 

* Charlevoix. . ^ ' 

t lb. This writer fays , that he has fecn a boy and > 
girl , having bound their naked arms together , place a 
burning coal between them, to try who cc^ld enduxe it longeft. 
tt Lafitati. 
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however, is true. Direded in this particular by 
the defires of nature, men, in their fimpleft ftate, 
attend to the objefts of appetite no further thaa 
appetite requires; ^and their defires of fortune ex- 
tend no further than the meal which gratifies their 
hunger : they apprehend no fuperiority of rank ia 
the poffeffion of wealth » fuch as might infpirc any 
habitual principle of covetoufnefs, vanity, or am- 
bition : they can apply to no tafk that engages no 
immediate paflion , and take pleafure in no occupa- 
tion that affords no dangers to be braved, and no 
honours to be won. 

It was not among the ancient Romans alone that 
commercial arts, or a fordid mind, were held in 
contempt. A like fpirit prevails in every rude and 
independent fociety. " I am a warrior, and not a 
** merchant, " faid an American to the governor of 
Canada, who propofed to give him goods in ex- 
change for fome prifoners he had taken 5 ^' your 
^ cloaths and utenfils do not tempt me ; but my 
" prifoners are now in your power, and you may 
" feizcthem: If you do , I muft go forth and take 
^ more prifoners , or perilh in the attempt; and 
*' if that chance fhould befall me, Ifliall die like a 
^* Inan ; but remember , tliat our nation will charge 
" you as the caufe of my death *. '* With thefc 
apprehenfions, they have an elevation , and a ftate- 
liiiefs of carriage, which the pride of nobility, 
where it is moft revered by poliflied nations , 
feldom bellows. 

They are attentiv^e to their perfons, and employ 

* Charlevoix. 
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rattch time, as well as endure great pain, in the 
methods they take to adorn their bodies , to give 
the permanent ftains with which they are coloured, 
or preferve the paint, which they are perpetually 
repairing, in order to appear with advantage. 

Their averfion to every fort of employment 
which they hold to be mean, makes them pats great 
part of their time in idlenefs or fleep ; and a man 
who , in purfuit of a wild bead , or to furprife his 
enemy, will traverfe a hundred leagues on fnow> 
will not, Co procure his food, fubmit to any fpecies 
of ordinary labour. " Strange , " fays Tacitus , 
" thai the fame perfon ihould be fo much averfe 
* to repofe , and fo much addided to floth *. " 
Games of hazard are not the invention of po- 
I lifted ages; men of curiofity have looked for their 
I origin, in vain, atnong the monuments of an ob- 
fcure antiquity ; and it is probable that they belong* 
ed to times too remote and too rude even for the 
conjectures of antiquarians to reach. The very fa- 
vage brings his furs, his utenfils, and his beads, 
to the hazard-table: he finds here the paffions and 
agitations which the applications of a tedious induf- 
try could not excite: and while the throw is de- 
pending, he tears his hair, and beats bis breaft, with 
a rage which the more accgmpliflied gamefter has 
fometimes learned to reprefs: he often quits the 
party naked, and Gripped of all his pofTelfions; or 
where fiavery is in ufe, ftakes his freedom to have 
one chance more to recover his former lofs t- 

"* Mira dtveTfitas naturie, ut idem homines fic anient 
itiertiam & oderint quietem. 
t Tacitus, Lujitau, Gharlevcnx. 
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With ail thefe infirrnlties, vices, or fefpeclabl^ 
qualities, belonging to the human fpecieS in it* 
rudeft ftate; the love of fociety, friendfliip, anci 
pubKc afFcdion , penetration, eloquence, and cou- 
rage, appear to have been its original properties , 
not the fubfeqwent effeds of device or invention 
If mankind are qualified to improve their manners ; 
the materials to be improved were furnilhed by na- 
ture; and the effedl of this improvement is not to 
infpire the fentiments of tend^rnefs and generofity i 
nor to beftow the principal conftituents of a refpeft- 
able charadter, but to obviate the cafual abufbs of 
paffion ; and to prevent a mind, which feels thebefl: 
difpofitions in their greateft force, from beii^g at 
times likewif<p the Tport of brutal appetite and of 
ungovernable violence. 

Were Lycurgus employed 'anew to find a 
plan of government for the people we have 
defcribed , he would find them, in many im- 
portant particulars, prepared by nature herfelfto 
receiye his inftitutions. His equality in mitter$ 
of property being already eftablifbed, he would 
have no fadion to apprehend from the oppofit<i 
interefts of the poor arid the rich; his fenate, 
his affembly of the people , is conftituted ; his 
difcipline is in fome meafure adopted; and the 
place of his helots is fupplied by the talk allotted 
to one of the fexes. With all thefe advantages , 
he would ftill have had a very important leffon 
for civil fociety to teach , that by which a few 
learn to command, and the many are taught to 
obey : he ^vould have all his precautions to take 

againft 
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agairift the future intrufion of mercenary arts, 
the adjipiration* of lujcury , and the paflion for 
intereft : he would ftill perhaps have a more 
difficult talk than any of the former , in teaching 
his citizens the command of appetite , and an 
indifference to pleafure, as well as a contempt of 
pain; in teaching them to maintain in the field, 
the formality of uniform precautions , and as 
much to avoid being themfelves furprized , as 
they endeavour to furprize their enenay. 

For want of thcfe advantages , rude nations in 

general , though they are patient of hardlhip and 

fatigue , though they are addided to war , and are 

qualified by their llratagem and valour to throw 

terror into the armies of a more regular enemy.; 

yet , in the courfe of a continual ftruggle , always 

yield to the fuperior arts , and the difciplinq of more 

civilized nations. Hence the Romans were able to 

over-run the provinces of Gaul, Germany, and 

Britain ; and hence the Europeans have a growing 

afcencjency over the nations t)f Africa aad America. 

On the credit of a fuperiority \vhich certain 

nations poffefs , they think ihat they have a claim 

to dominion; and even Caefar appears to have 

forgotten what were the paffions , as well as the 

rights of mankind, when be complained, that the 

Britons, after having fent him a fubmiflive meffage 

to Gaul, perhapi to prevent his invafion, ftill 

pretended to fight for their liberties, and to oppofe 

his defcent on their ifland *. 

* Caefar queftus , quod quum ultro in continenteitt legatis 
(jaiflls pacesub afe.peui&nt, beilum fine C4ufa intu:if['eAt. Lib. 4« 
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I 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole defcriptioa 
of mankind, acircumftance more remarkable than 
that mutual contempt and averfion which nations^ 
under a different ftate of commercial arts , beftow 
on each other. Addided to their own purfuitSp 
and confidering their own condition as the ftandard 
of human felicity, all nations pretend to the 
preference , and in their pradlice give fuflScient 
proof of fmcefity. Even the favage ftill lefs th^n 
the citizen , can he made to quit that manner of 
life in which he is trained : he loves that freedom 
of mind which will not be bound to any talk, 
and which owns no fuperior: however tempted 
to mix with polifhed nations , and to better bis 
fortune, the firft moment of liberty brings him 
back to the woods again; he droops and he pines 
in the ftreets of the populous city; he wanders 
diffatisficd over the open and the cultivatc^d field; 
he feeks the frontier and the foreft, where, with 
a conftitution prepared to undergo the hardfliips 
and the difficulties of the fituation, he enjoys 
a delicious freedom from care, and a feducing 
fociety, where nO rules of behaviour are prefcribed, 
but the fimple didates of the heart. 

S E C T. I I L 

. Of Rude Nations under the Imprejfions of Property 

€md Intereft. ' 

JLt was a proverbial imprecation in ufe among 
the hunting nations on -the confines of Siberia, 
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That their enemy might fee ohVigtd to live like a 
Tartar, and have the folly of ti-oubliiig hioifclf 
with the charge of cattle *. Nature , it feems , iti 
their apprehenfion, by ftoring the woods and the 
defert with game, rendered th^ talk of the hcrdfman 
unneceffaiy, and left to man only the trouble of 
jfeleding and of feizing his prey* 

The indolence of mankind, or- rather their 
averfion to any application in which they are not 
engaged by immedialte inftindl and paffion , retards 
the progrefs of induftry and of impropriation, It 
has been found, however, even while the means 
of fubfiftence are left in common , and the ftock 
of the public is yet undivided , that property is 
apprehended in different fubjedls; that the fur 
and the bow belong to the individual ; and the 
cottage, with its furniture, are appropriated to 
the family* 

When the parent begins to defire a better 
provifion for his children than is found under the 
promifcuous management of many copartners , 
when he has applied his labour and his (kill apart, 
he aims at an exclufive poffeffion , and feeks th^ 
property of the foil, as well as the ujfe of its 
fruits. 

When the individual no longer finds among 
liis affociates the fame inclination to commit every 
fubjedl to public ufe , he is feized with concern 
for his peribnal fortune; and is alarmed by the 
cares which every perfon entertains for himfelfv 

* Abulgaze'y Genealogical Hiftory of the T»tar8. 
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He is urged as much by emulation and jealotify , 
SLS by the fenfe of neceffity. He fufFers confidera- 
tions of intereft to reft on his mind, and when 
every prefent appetite is fufficiently gratified , he 
can 5ift with a view to futurity, or rather finds an 
objeA of vanity in having amaffed whatis become 
a fubjedl of competition , and a matter of univ^er- 
fal efteem. Upon this motive , where violence is . 
reftrained, he can apply his hand to lucrative arts, 
confine himfelf to a tedious taflc , and wait with 
patience for the diftant returns of his labour. 

Thus mankind acquire induftry by many and 
by flow ^degrees. They are taught to regard their 
intereft; they are reftrained from rapine; and they 
are fecured jn the poffeffion of what they fairly 
obtain ; by thefe methods the habits of the la- 
bourer, the mechanic, and the trader, are gra- 
dually formed. A hoard, coUeded from the fim- 
pie produdions of nature, or a herd of cattle, 
are , in every rude nation , the firft fpecies of 
W-ealth. The circumftances of the foil , and the 
climate, determine whether the inhabitant Ihall ap- 
ply birpfelf chiefly to agriculture or pafture; 
whether he fliall fix^ his refidence , or be moving 
continually about with all his pofleflions. 

In the weft of Europe ; in America, from fouth 
to north, with a few exceptions ; in the torrid 
2one, and every where within the warmer cli- 
i?:ates; mankind have generally applied themfelveS 
to fome fpecies of agriculture , and have been 
difpofed to fettlement. In the north and middle 
jregion of Afia , they depended entirely on their 
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herds , and were perpetually fliifting their iground 
in fearch of new pafture. The arts which pertaia 
to fettlement have been pradbifed , and varioufly 
cultivated 5 by the inhabitants of Europe. Thpfe 
which arc confident' with perpetual migration , 
have , from the earlieft accounts of hiftory , re^^^ 
mained nearly the faaie wit^ the Scythian .or Tar- 
tar. The tent pitched on a moveable carriage, 
the horfe: applied to every purpofe of labour, and 
of war, of the dairy, and of the butcher's ftall, 
from the eaxlieft to the lateft accounts , have made 
up the riches . and equipage of this wandering 
people. 

But in whatever way rude nations fubfift, 
there are certain points in which , under the firft 
imprefCons of property, they nearly agree. Ho- 
mer either lived with a people iti this ftage of 
their progrcfs , or found himfelf engaged tp 'cxhi* 
bit their charader. Tacitus had made them the 
fubjed: of a particular treatife ; and if this be an 
afpedl under which mankind deferve to be viewed , 
it muft be confeffed , that We have fingular ad- 
vantages in colleding their features. The por- 
trait has already been drawn by the ableft hands ^ 
and gives, at one view, in the writings of thefe 
celebrated authors , whatever has been fcattered 
in the relations of hiftprians or whatever we have 
opportunities to obferve in the adual manners of 
men , who ftill remain Jn a fxmilar flate. 

In paffing from the condition we have defcribed 
to this we have at prefent in view, mankind ftill 
retain many parts of their earlieft charader. They 

L 5 
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^re ftill averfe to labour , addided to war, ad- 
tnirers of fortitude , and, in the language of Tacitus, 
itiore lavifh of their blood than of their fweat*. 
They are fond of faiitaftic ornaments in their 
flrefs , and endeavour to fill up the liftlcfs inter- 
vals of a Iffe addid<:ed to violence, with hazard- 
ous fports, and with games of chance. Every 
fervile occupation they dbmmit to women or flaves. 
But we may appreherld, that the individual hav- 
ing now found a feparate intereft, the bands of 
fociety tiiuft become lefs firm, and domeftic disor- 
ders more frequent. The «iembers of ©very com- 
munity ^ being diftinguiflied among themfelves 
hy unequal poffeffipns the ground of a permanent 
?ind palpable fubordination is laid. 

These particulars accordingly take place among 
mankind , in paffing from the favage to what may 
be called the barbarous ftate. Members of the fame 
community enter into quarrels of competition or 
revenge. . They unite in following leaders, who 
ate diftinguilhed by their fortunes, and by the 
luftre of their birth. They join the defire of fpoil 
with the love of glory; and from an opinion, 
that what is acquired by force, juftly pertains to 
the vidpr , they become hunters of men, and bring 
(every conteft to the decifion of the fword. 

Every nation is a band of robbers, who prey 
Wthout reftraint, or remprfe, oii their neighbours. 
jCattl? , fays Achilles , may be feized in every field; 
and the coafts of the iEgean fea were accordingly 

* Pignjm quin immo ec iners videtyr , fudore accjuirere 
quod poffis f^guine parare. 
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piilagcd by the heroes ofttomer, for no other rea* 
fon than becaufe thofe heroes chofe to poflefs them* 
iclves of the brafs and iron , the cattle , the flaves, 
and the women , which were found among the 
nations around them. 

A Tartar mounted on his horfe, is an animal 
«f prey , who only inquires where cattle are to be 
found, and how far he muft go to poflef? them^ 
The monk , who had fallen under the difpleafure 
of Mangii Chan , made his peace , by promifing, 
that the Pope, and the Chriftian princes, fhould 
make a furrender of all their herds*. 

A fimilar fpirit reigned , without exception, in 
all the barbarous nations of Europe , Afia , and 
Africa. The antiquities of Greece and Italy , and 
the fables of every ancient poet, contain examples 
of its force. It was this fpirit that brought our 
anceftors firft into the; provinces of the Roman 
empire; and that afterward, more perhaps than 
their reverence for the crofs , led them to the Eaflr, 
to /hare with the Tartars in the fpoils of the 
Saracen empire. 

From the defcriptions contained in the laftfec- 
tion , we may incline to believe , that mankind , 
in their fimpleft ftate , are on the eve of ereding 
republics. Their love of equality , their habit of 
affembling in public councils , and their zeal for 
the tribe to which they belong , are qualifications 
that. fit them to adl under that fpecies of goverii?- 
ment j s^nd they feem to have but a few fte|is 

* Rubruquisv 
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to make , in order to reach its eftabliHiment. 
They have only to define the numbers of which 
their councils (ball confift, and to fettle the forms 
of their meeting : they have only to beftow ai 
permanent authority for reprcffing diforders , and 
to chad a few rules in favour of that juftice they 
have already acknowledged , and from incliiiatioa 
fo ftridlly obferve. 

But thefe fteps are far from being fo cafily 
made, as they appear on a flight or a tranfient 
view. The refolution of chufing , from among 
their equals , the magiftrate to whom they give 
from thenceforward a right to controiil their own 
adions , is far from the -thoughts of fimple men ; 
and no perfuafion , perhaps , could make them 
adopt this meafure , or give them any fenfe of 
its ufe. 

Even after nations have chofen a militiary leader 
they do not intruft him with any fpecies of civil 
authority. The captain, among the Caribbees, 
did not pretend to decide in domeftie difputes ; 
the terms jurifdiHion zi\A government were unknown 
in their tongue*. 

Before this important change is admitted » men 
mull be accuftomed to the diftindlion, of ranks; 
5ind before they are fenfible thatTubordination is 
requifite, they muft have arrived at unequal cort* 
ditions by chance. In defiring property, they only 
mean to fecure their fubfiftencc; but the brave 
who lead in war, have likewife the largeft Ihare 
in its fpoils. The eminent are fond of devifing 

* Hiftory of the Caribbces. 
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hereditary . honours; and the multitude, who 
admire the parent » are ready to extend their 
eftecra to his oiFspring. 

PossBS^iONS defcend, and the Igftre of family 
grows brighter with age. Herciiles, who perhaps 
was an eminent warrior, became a^, goid, with 
pofterity, and his racQ was fet apart, for royalty 
and foveKeign power. When the diftin(Sions of 
fortune, and thofe of birth are conjoined, the 
chieftain enjoys a pre-eminence, as well at the 
feaft as in the field. His followers take their placSv. 
in fubordinate ftations ^ and inftead of confidering 
themfelves as parts qf a community , they rank 
as the followers of a chief, and take their defig* 
nation from the name of their leader. They find 
a neW'Objcd of public affedion , in'defending hi^ 
perfon , and in fupporting his ftation; they lend 
Qf.thw< fubftance to form his eftate ; they ar^ 
guided by his fmilcs and his frowns.^ and court, 
as the higheft diftindtion , a ftare in the feaft 
yhjch their own contributions have furni(hed. 

As: the former ftate of mankind feemed to point 
^t democracy , this feems to exhibit the rudiments 
of monarchical government. But it is yet far 
Ihort of that eftablifhme;nt which is known in aftei^ 
ages by the name of monarchy. The dlftindlioa 
between,. the leader and the follower ,. the prince 
and the,fijbjefft, is ftill but imperfeclly marked: 
their purfuits -and .occupations are not different: 
their minds are not unequally cultivated ; they 
feed from the fame difh ; they fleep together on the 
ground; the children of the King, as well as 
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tliofe of tlicfubjed, are employed in tending the 
flock ; and the keeper of the fwine was a prime 
coiinf Her at the court of Ulyffes. 

The xihief tain fufficiently diftinguifhed from his 
tribe , to' excite their admiration , and t6 flatter 
their vanity by a fuppofed affinity to his noble 
tJefcent-, is the objedl of their veneration, not of 
their envy: he is confidered as the common bond 
of ccHiiiedion , not as their common mafter; is 
foremoft in danger, and has a principal fhare in 
their troubles : his glory is placed in the nuniber 
of his attendants, in his fuperior magnanimity and 
valour; that of his followers, in being ready to 
fhed thieir blood in his fervifce'^. 

Th e frequent pradlice of war tends to ftrengthen 
the bands of fociety , and the pradice of depreda- 
tion itfelf engages men in trials of mutual attach- 
tnent and courage. What threatened to ruin and 
overfet every good difpofition in the human breaft, 
what feemed to baniffi juftice from the foci ities 
of men , tends to unite the fpeoies in clans and 
fraternities; formidable, indeed, and hoftile to 
one an'bther, but in the domeftic fociety of each , 
faithful , difinterefted , and generous. Frequent 
dangers , and the experience of fidelity and valour, 
awaken the love of thofe virtues, render them 
a fubjecl of admiration , and endear their pbffeffors. 

AcTUATEu by great paffions, the love of glory^, 
and the defire of victory ; roiifed by the menaces 
of an enemy , or ftung with revenge; infufpenfc 

between the profpeds of ruin or concjueft, thai 

■I , , . • 

^ Tacitus de moribus Germanorum* 
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"barbarian fpends every moment of relaxation ia 
flotb, He cannot dcfcend to the purfuits of iiii- 
duftry or mechanical labour: the beaft of prey 
is a .fluggard ; the hunter and the warrior fleeps , 
'while women or 'flaves are made to tbil for hijs 
bread. But fliew him a quarry at a diftance , he 
is bold, impetuous, artful, and rapacious : no 
bar can withftand his violence , and no fatigue can 
allay his adlivity. ' 

Even under this defcription , mankind are ge- 
nerous and hofpitable to ftrangers, as well as 
kind, afFeftionate, and gentle, in their domeftic 
fociety *. Friendflhip and enmity are to them 
terms of the greateft importance : thiey mingle 
not their fundions together; they have fingled 
out their enemy , and they have chofen their 
friend. Even in depredation , thje principal ob- 
jcdl is ^lory ; and fpoil is conftdered as a badg6 
of vidory. Nations and tribes are their prey: 
the folitary traveller , by whom they can ac- 
quire only the reputation of generofity , is fuffer- 
cd to pafs unhurt , or is treated with fplendid 
munificence. 

Though diftinguifhed into fmall cantons under 
their feveral. chieftains, and for the moft part f^- 
parated by jealoufy and animofity ; yet when pref- 
ied by wars and formidable enemies , they fonrve- 
times unite in greater bodies; Like the Greeks 
in their expedition to Troy, they follow fomc 
remarkable leader , and compofe a kingdom of 



'^ Jean du Plaii Cfirpen. Rubniquis , CaeOir , T^icit 
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many feparate tribes. But fuch coalitions afC 
merely occafioiial; and even during their conti- 
nuance , more refemble republic than monarchy. 
The inferior chieftains referve their importance, 
and intrude, with an air of equality, into thd. 
councils of their leader, as the people of their 
feveral clans commonly intrude upon them. * 
Upon what motive indeed could we fpppofe, 
that men who live together in the greateft fami- 
liarity j and amorigft whom the diftindtions of 
rank are fo obfcurely marked, would refign their 
•perfpnal fentiments and inclinations , or pay an 
implicit fubmiflion to a leader who can neither 
overawe nor corrupt? 

. Military force muft be employed to extort^ 
or the hire of the venal to buy, that engagement 
which the Tartar comes under to his prince, 
when he promifes, "That he will go where he 
^- fliaJl be commanded; that he will come when 
^ he fhall be called; that he will kill whoever is 
" pointed out to him ; and , for the future , that 
" he will confider the voice of the King as a 
^^ fword t-" 

, These are the terms to which even the. ftub- 
born heart of the barbarian has been reduced , in 
confequcncc of a dcfpotifm he himfelf had eftab- 
lilhed; and men have , in that low ftate of the 
commercial arts , in Europe, as well as in^Afia, 
tafted of political flavery. When intereft prevail* 
in every breaft , the fovereign and his party caai* 

* Kolbe : Defcription of the Cape of Good Hope, 
I Sinion de St Quintin. 
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nat cfcape the infedion : he employs the force 

with which he is intrufted, to turn bis people 

into a property, and to command their poffeffions 

for his profit or his pleafure. If riches are by 

any people made the ftandard of good and of 

evil , let them beware of the powers they intruft 

j to their prince. " With the Suiones," fays Ta* 

I citus, "riches are in high efteem j and this people 

; " are accordingly difapmed , and reduced to 

I '"^ flavery */' 

It is in this woful condition^ that mankind, 
being flavilh, interefted, infidious , deceitful , and 
I bloody, bear marks, if not of the leaft curable, 
\ furely of the.moft lamentable fdrt of corruption f. 
Among them, war is the mere pradicc of rapine, 
to enrich the individual ; commerce is turned 
into a fyftem of fnares and impofitibns; and go- 
vernment by turns oppreffive or weak. 

It were happy for the human race , when 
guided by intereft, and not governed by laws^ 
that being fplit into nations of a moderate extent^ 
they found in every canton fome natural bar to 
its further enlargement , and met with occupatiori 
enough in maintaining their independence, with- 
out being able to extend their dominion. 

There is not difparity of rank among men iri 
rude ages, fufficieqt to give their communities 
the form of legal hxonarehy; and in a territory 
of confiderable extent, when Onited under oh<| 
head , the warlike and turbukot fpirit of it$ inha- 

* De moribus tjermanorum. 
t ChardiiVs Travels. 
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bkailts feems to require the btidle of defpotifai 
and military forces Where any degree of free- 
dom remains, the ppwers of the prince are, as» 
they were in moft of the rude monarchies of 
Europe, extremely precarious, and depend chiefly 
on his perfonal charadler: where , on the con- 
trary, the powers of the prince are above the 
controul of his people, they are likewife above 
the reftriclions of juftice. Rapacity and terror 
become the predominant motives of conduA^ 
and form the charadler of the only parties into 
which mankind are divided, that of the oppreffor, 
iuid that of the oppreffed. 

This calamity threatened Europe for ages^ 
under the conqueft and*fettlement of its new in- 
jiabitants *. It has adually taken place in Afia< 
where fimilar conquefts have been made j and 
even without the ordinary opiates of effeminacy ^ 
or a fervile weaknefs, founded on luxury, it has 
furprized the Tartar on his wain, in the rear of 
his herds. Among this people , in the heart of 
JL great continent , bold and enterprizing warriors 
arofe: they fubdued by furprize, or fuperior abi- 
lities, the contiguous hords 5 they gained, in their 
progrefs, acceffions of numbers and of ftrength; 
and , like a torrent increafing as it defcends j- be- 
came too ftrong for any bar that could be op* 
pofed to their paffage. The conquering tribe ^ 
jiuring a fucceflion of ages^ iurniflied the prince 

* See Hume's Hiftoty of the Tudors. — There (eefmed to be ^ 
nothing wanting toeftablifh aperfectdefpotifmin thathosfe, 
but a few regiments of troops under the command of the Crown, 
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Viduhis guards; and. "while they themfelves were 
allowed to fhare in its fpoils, were the voluntary- 
tools of oppreffion. In this manner has defpot* 
ifin and corruption made their way into regions , 
fo much renowned for the wild freedom of na*- 
ture: a power which was «the terror of every 
cflfeminate province is difarmed, and the nurfcry 
of nations is itfelf gone to decay * 

Where rude nations efcape this calamity, they 
fequire the exercife of foreign wars to maintain 
domeftic peace ; when no enemy appears from 
abroad, they have leifure for private feuds, and 
employ that courage in their diffenfions at home, 
which, in time of war, is employed in defence 
of their country. 

^* Among the Gauls, " fays Caefar, « there arc 
^ fubdivifions , not only in every nation , and ia 
^ every diftridl and village, but almoft in every 
^ houfe , every one muft fly to fome patron for 
*^ protedlion t«" Ini this diftribution of parties^ 
not biily the feuds of clans , but the quarrels o£ 
families, even the differences and competitions 
of individuals , are decided by force. The fo- 
verdgn, when unaflGfted by fuperftition, endea- 
vours in vain to employ his jurifdidion , or to 
procure a fubmiffion to the decifions of law. By 
a people who are accuftomed to owe their pot 
fefflions to violence , and who defpife fortune 
itfelf without the; reputation of courage , no um- 
pire is jadmitted but the fword. Scipio oiSbi^edi 

* See the Hiftory of the Huns. 
t De Bc)lo GaUico , lib, ^^ 
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his arbitfation to terminate the competition of 
two' Spaniards ia a difputed fucceSion: " That" 
faid they, " Ave have already refufed to our rela- 
'' tions : we do not fubmit our difference to the 
^ judgment of men; and even among the gods, 
^ we appeal to Mars alone *. 

It is well known that the nations of Europe 
carried this mode of proceeding to a degree of 
formality unheard of in other parts of the world: 
the civU and criminal judge could, in m oft cafes, 
do no more than appoint the lifts , and leave the 
f>arties to decide their caufe by the combat : they 
apprehended that the vidor had a verdicfl of the 
gods in his favour: and when they dropped in 
any inftance this extraordinary form of procefs, 
they fubftituted in its place fome other more 
capricious appeal to chance; in which they like- 
wife thought that the judgn^ent of the grods was 
declared. ^ 

The fierce nations of Europe wer<e even fond 
of the combat as an exercife and a fpprt. In 
the abfence of real quarrels, companions chal- 
lenged each other to a trial of (kill ^ in which one 
of them frequently perifhed. When Scipio ce- 
lebrated the funeral of his father and his uncle, 
the S'paniards came iji pairs to fight, and, by a 
public exhibition of their duels, to increafe the 
folemnity f. 

In this wild and lawlefs ftate, where the 
effeds of .true religion ^ould- have been fo 

* Li\7. * ' 

\ Livy, Lib. 3, 

defirable , 
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defirafale, and io falutary, fuperftitjon freqireiitl)^ 

difputes the afccndaat even with .the adatiratioq 

fcj of vaIoujj and an order of men, like tjte Druids 

t among the ancient Gauls and Bmons /^, or fome 

^ pretender to divination, as at the Gape o£ Good 

Hope, finds , in the credit which is paid to. bis 

forcery , a way to tht pofTeflion of power: hi» 

magic wand conies in competition with the 

fword itfelf; and, in the manner of the Druids, 

gives the firft rudiments of civil goverpmentto 

fome, or, like the fiippofed defccndant of/th^ 

fun ^mong the Natchez, and the Lajna among 

' the Tartars , to others , an early tafte o£ dcfpotn 

ifm an^ abfolute flavery. , ,, 

We are generally at a lots to .conceive hovr 
mankind can fubrift under cufloms and manners 
extremely different from our o wn ; and we af <f 
apt to exaggerate the mifcry of barbarous times, 
by an imagination of what, we ourfelves ftiQUld 
fuffer in a fituation to which we are not ac. 
cuftomed. But every age hath its confolatioi>s, 
as well as its fufferings t. Jn the interyal of 

* Cafar. 

+ I'rifcus, when employed on an embaffy to Attila, was ao 
cofted in Greek, by a pecfon who wore the drefs of a Scythian. 
Having exprefled furprize , and being defirous to know the 
caufe of his llay in fo wild a company , was told , that 
this Greek had been a captive , and for fome time a flavc, 
tiU he obtained his liberty in reward of fame lematkabls 
aiSion. "I live more happily here , '* fays he," than 
" ever I did under die Roman government,:" for they 
" who live with the Scythians , if they can endure thb 
" fati^es of war , have np^iins clfe to moleit than ; 
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bccafional outrages, the friendly iiitcrcourfes of 
men , even in their rudeft condition , is affedlionatc 
and happy ^. In rude ages , the perfons and 
properties of individuals are fecure ; becaufe each 
has a friend , as well as an enemy ; an9 if the 
oile is dif]()ofed to moleft, the other is ready ta 
protedl ; and the very admiration of valour-, 
■which in fome inftances tends to fandlify violence, 
iiifpires likewife certain maxims of generofity 
and honour, that tend to prevent the cbmmiffioa 
of Svfonfgs- 

M y N bear with the defeds of their policy , 
» they do with hardlhips and inconveniencies in 
their manner of living. The alarms a^d the 
fatigues of war become a neceffary recreation to 
thofe: who are accuftomed to them, and who 
have"; the tone of their paffions raifed above lef$ 
animating or trying occafions. Old men, among 
the courtiers of Attila , wept , when they heard 
of heroic - deeds , which they themfelves could 
no longer perform f • And among the Celtic 

" they enjoy their pofleflioiis undifturbed : whereas you 
** are continually a prey to foreign enemies , or to bad 
" government; you are forbid to carry arms in your own 
** defence \ you fuflfer front the remiffnefs and ill conduct 
" of thofe who are appointed to proted you ; the evils of 
" peace are even worfe than thofe of war ; no punifhment 
•' is ever inflidled on the powerful or the rich : no mercy 
*' is ihown to the p6of ; afthough your inftitutions were 
** wifely devifed, yet in the management of corrupted 
*' men , their effedts are pernicious and cruel." Excerpta 
de iegCLtioftibtis, 

* D'Arvfeux's Hiftoiry of the Wild Arabs. 

^ Ibid. 
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nations ^ when age rendered the warriot unfit for 
his fornier toils, it was the cuftom, in order to 
abridge the languors of a liftlcfs and inaftive 
life, to fue for death at the hands of his friends ** 

Wi^TH all this ferocity of fpirit, the rude 
nations of the Weft were fubdued by the policy 
and more regular warfare of the Romans. The 
point of honour , which the barbarians of Europe 
adopted as individuals , expofed them to a pe^- 
culiar difad vantage, by rendering them , eveii in 
their national wars, averfe to affailing their enemy 
by furprife, or taking the benefit of ftratagem; 
and though feparately bold and intrepid, yet, 
like other rude nations , they were , when affem- 
bled in great bodies , addidled to fuperftitiouj 
and fubjed to panics. 

They were , from a confcioufnefs of their per- 
fonal courage and force , fanguine on the eve of 
battle; they were, beyond the bounds of mode- 
^tion j elated on fuccefs , and dejcdled in adver* 
fity; and being difpofed to confidcr every eveqt 
as a judgment of the gods, they were never 
qualified by an uniform application of prudence 
to make the moft of their forces , to repair their 
misfortunes , or to improve their advantages. 

Resigned to the government of affedlion and 
paffion, they were generous and faithful where 
they had fixed an attachment; implacable, fro-« 
ward , and cruel , where they had conceived ft 

* Ubi tranfcendit florentes viribus annos , 
Jmpatiens ^vi fpernit noviffe fenedtam. 

Siiius^ lib, I. J2J. 
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diflike : addided to debauchery, and the imino* 
derate ufe of intoxicating liquors , they deliberated 
on the affairs of ftitc in the heat of their riot; 
and in the fame dangerous moments, conceived 
the defigns of military enterprife , or terminated 
their domeftic diflcnfions by the dagger or the 
fword. 

r I N their wars they preferred death to captivity. 
The vidorious armies of the Romans, in enter- 
ing a town by affault , or in forcing an incamp^ 
ment , have found the mother in the ad of 
deftroying her children, that they might not be 
taken ; and the dagger of the parent , red with 
the blood of his family , ready to be plunged at 
laft into his own breaft *. 

In all thefe particulars we perceive that vigour 
of fpirit , which renders diforder itfclf refpedable, 
and which qualifies men , if fortunate in their 
fituation , to lay the bafis of domeftic liberty , as 
well , as to maintain again ft foreign enemies their 
national independence and freedoni. 

* Liv. lib. xli. ii. Dio. Caff. 
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PART THIRD, 

Of the history of 

POLICY AND ARTS. 

SECT ION I. 

Of the Influences of Climate and Situation. 
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HAT \ve have hitherto obferved on the 
conditioil and manners of nations, though chiefly 
derived from what has paffed in the teihperate 
climates , may , in fome mcafure , be applied to* 
the rude ftate of mankind in every part of the 
earth : bvit if we intend to purfue the hiftbry of^ 
our fpecies in its furthet 'attainments', '^^' niay 
I'oon enter on fubjeds which will confine our 
obfervation to narrower limits. The genius of 
political wifdom , and of civil arts, appears to 
liave chofen his feats in particular 'tradls of the 
earth , and to have feledled his favourites in 
particular races of men. 

Man, in his animal capacity, is qualified to 
fubfift in every climate. He reigns 'with the lion 
and the tyger under the equatorial' heats bf the 
ftin, or Jhe affociates with the bear and <he! rain- 
deer beyond the polar circle. His verfatile dit 
pofition fits him to affume the habits of either 

Ma 
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condition , or his talent for arts enables liim to 
fupply its defedls. The intermediate climates, 
Ijowever, appear moft to favour his nature; and 
in whatever manner we account for the fadl, it 
cannot be doubted , that this animal has always 
attained to the principal honours of his fpecies 
within the temperate zone. The arts , ^which he 
has on this fcene repeatedly invented , the extent 
of his reafon , the fertility of his fancy , and the 
force of his genius in literature , commerce , po^ 
licy, and war, fufficiently declare either a dit 
tingui(hed advantage of fituation, or a natural 
Ivpcriority of mind. 

The moft remarkable races of m^n, it is 
true / have been rude befdre they wpre polilhed. 
They have in fome cafes returned to rudenefs 
^gain : and it is not from the adlual poffeffion of 
arts , fcience , or policy , that we are to pro^ 
»ounce of their genius^ 

TfttKE is a vigour, a reach of capacity, and 
a fenfibility of mind , which may characterize <is 
well the fayage as the citizen , the flave as weJ| 
as the noafter; and the famc^ powers of the mind 
may be turned to a variety of purpofes. A 
niodern Greek , perhaps , is rpifchievous, ^ flavifh , 
and cunning, from the fame aiiiniatcd tempera- 
ipent that made bis anceftor ardent, ingeiyous, 
a.rtd bold 5^ in ,the camp , or in the coimcil of his 
nation. A modern Italian is diftinguilh,ed by 
feiifibility , quickneft, and art, while heteqiploys 
op trifles the capacity of an ancient Rpmaini 
^nd exl^ibit? noivv^ ip tlie fcejcie ,of aiipiylS^ment, 
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and in the fearch of a frivolous applauCc , chat 
jHre , and thofe pafSons , with which Gracchus 
burned in the forum, and (hook the alTeoiblies 
of a feverer people. ^ '. _■; 

The commercial and lucrative arts have been, 
in fome climates, the principal pbjcd ol tn^Q-i 
kind , and have been retained through every 
difafter; in -others, even under all the fludua- 
tions of fortune , they have ftiU been negkded ; 
• vrhile in the tempecate climates of Europe and 
Afia, they have li^d their ages of admiration as 
well as contempt. , . .. r . 

In one ftate of fociety , arts are flighted , -from 
that very ardour of mind , and priftciplfi qI 
adivity, by which, in another, they are* piradifcd 
■with the greateft fuccefs. While men are.ingrot 
fed by their paffipns, heated and roufed by i the 
ftruggles and dangers o£ their country 5 Mvhile 
the trumpet founds , or the alarm of facial etf- 
gagement is rung, and the heart beat^ , high, , i^t 
•were a mark of dulnefe , or of an ab}ed fp^irit, 
to find leifurc for the ftudy of eafe , o^ the 
purfuit of improvements , which have mere con-* 
venience or eafe for their objed. 

The fjpequeiit viciiEtudes. and reveifes. . of 
fortune, which nations hay^ experi^n^^d on that 
very ground where the arts have profper^d^ am^ 
probably the effeds of a bufy, inventive , ?and 
verfatile fpirit;, by ' which m6ft have;.car4'ied evj^ry 
natiQnal change to extremes. They have raif^d 
the; fabric of defpotic empire to its greateft he igbt^ 
\ybeK they had beft unjderl^od, th^ fo,und^tipn§. 

M 4 
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ci'&ecdotxi. They periflhed ih the flamei Which? 
thoy themfclves hzd kindled ; and they only, 
pe^ha^ps, were capable of .difplaying, by turns ^ 
the greateft improvements > or the loweft cor- 
:ifOptii)i>s' , • to x^hich' die ' human mind can be 

*^'0» tlys fceiiei iiaankind have twice, within 
the compafs : of biftory ,- > afcended from rude 
thinnings ^to very high degrees of refinement! 
In :«vei(y age ,' whether deftined by its temporary 
^ifpofition' 4:0 build or to d^ftroy , they have 
left the veftiges of an aftive and vehfertienc ipiritr. 
The'pafc^trient and the ruins of Rome are buried 
in diiftViha^cen from the feet of barbarians ^ who 
trod' wit;k contempt on: the refinements of luxury, 
imd^fpurijed thofe arts, the ufe of which it was 
fefervidl. fcr^tbe pofterity- of the fame people td 
diifo^Ver *and to admire. The tents of the vfild 
Arab- are' dven now pitched, among the ruins of 
tftagiuficeiit ' tities J and the wafte fields ^hicH 
border on fakftind and Syria^ are perhaps 
beeoMe again the liurfeiry of- infant nations. The 
ciiieftain of an Arab tribe, like the founder of 
Rome may have aJready fixed the roots of a 
plant' that is W flourifh-in- fome future jperiod, 
or laid the foundations of a fabric, ths^t will 
ftttiaid to its grandeur in fonie diftant age. 

Great part of Africa has been always 
Unknown j but the filence of fame, on the fubjedt 
of its revolutions , is an sffgumenfe , where no 
othhr proof can be found , of weaknefs in the 
genius of its people. The torpd »ope ^ every 
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^vheare jpoimd the globe, however knoNVn to Ih^ 
geographer, has furhiihed few materials for hifi 
tory; and though in many places applied with 
the arts of life in no contemptible degree, has: 
no where matured the more important projeds 
of political wifdom , nor infpired the virtue^ 
which are conneded with freedom, and whichr 
^re required in the condud of civil affairs. 

It was indeed in the torrid zone that mere 
arts of mechanifm and manufadlure were found, 
among the inhabitants of the new worM, to 
have made the greateft advance : it is in India ^ 
and in the regions of this hemifphere, which are 
vifited by the vertical fun , that the arts o£ 
manufadure , and the pradice of commerce , are 
of the greateft antiquity , and have furvived/ 
with the fmalleft diminution the ruins of time, 
and the revolutions of empire. ^ 

The fun, it feems, which ripens the pine-apple' 
and the tamarind, infpires a degree of rajldnefe^ 
that can even afiuage the rigours of- defpotical' 
government: and fuch is the efifed of a gentle 
and pacific difpofition in the natives of the Eaft,~ 
that no conqueft, no irruption of barbarians, 
terminates, as they did among tiie ftubborn- 
natives , of Europe , by a total deftrudion of' 
what the love of eafe and of pleallire had^ 
produced. " . '• - 

Transferred, without any great ftruggle,- 
from one mafter to another, the natives of India - 
are ready, upon every change, to purfue their 
induftry, to acquiefce in the enjoyment of life,> 
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and the hopes of animal pleafure: the. wars of 
eonqueft are not prolonged to exafperate the 
parties engaged in them , or to defolate the land 
for which thole parties contend: even the barbar- 
ous invader leaves untouched the commercial 
fettlement which has not provoked his rage: 
tiiough mafter of opulent citie% he only incamps, 
in their neighbourhood , and leaves to his heirs 
the option of entering , by degrees , on the 
pleafures, the vices,- and the pageantries which 
his acquifitions afford: his fuccefTors , ftiir more 
than himfelf, are difpofed to fofter the hive, in 
proportion as they tafte more of its fweets ; and 
they fpare the inhabitant , together with his 
dwelling, as they fpare the herd or the ftall, of 
which they are become the proprietors. 

The moderri defcription of India is a repeti- 
tion of the ancient, and the prefent ftate of 
China is derived from a diftant antiquity , to 
which there is no parallel in the hiftory of 
mankind. The fucceffion of monarchs has been 
changed; but no revolutions, have affeded the 
flate. The African and the Samoiede are dot. 
more uniform in their ignorance and barbarity i 
than the Chinefe and the Indian, if we, may 
credit their own ftory, have been in the pradlice 
of roanufadure , and in the obfervancc of a 
certain police, which was calculated .ojily to. 
regulate their traffic, and to proted them in their 
application to fervile or lucrative arts. 

If we pafs from thefe general reprefentatians 
ctf >vhM mankind have done, to the more minute 
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defcription of the animal bimfelf , as be has 
occupied different climates, and is diverfified in 
his temper, complexion, and charader, we fliall 
find a variety of genius correfponding to the 
cffedls of his condud, and the refult of his 
fkory. 

Man , in the perfedion of his natural faculties 
is quick and delicate in his fenfibility; extenfive 
and various in his imaginations and refledions; 
attentive, penetrating, and fubtile, in what relates 
to his fellow-creatures; firm and ardent in his pur- 
pofes; devoted to friendfliip or to enmity; jealous, 
of his independence and his honour, which he 
will not relinquifh for fafety or for profit: under 
all his corruptions or improvements, he retains 
bis natural fenfibility , if not his force ; and his 
comnierce is a blefling or a curfe, according to 
the diredion his mind has received. 

But under the extremes of heat or of cold,, 
the adivc range of the human foul appears to be 
liniiled ; and men are of inferior importance , either 
as friends , or as enemies. In the one extreme , 
t^^y.'^re dull and flow, moderate in their. defires, 
rj&gular and pacific in their manner ofjif^; in the. 
other , rthey are feverifh in their paffions , weak; 
in; their judgments, and addided by temperament 
to .animal pleafurei , In Ijoth the heart is mercen 
nary, ar|d ipakes ia)portant conceffions for childifli 
bribes : in both the fpirit is prepared for fervi- 
tude: in the one it is fubdued by fear 6f the fu- 
ture ; in the other it is not roufed even by its 
fenfe of the prefent. _ 
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^ TrtE nations of Europe who would fettle or 
conquer on the fouth or the north of their own 
happier climates, find little refiftance: they ex- 
tend their dominion at pleafure, and find no where 
a limit but in the ocean, and in the fatiety of 
conqueft. With few of the pangs and the ftrug* 
gles that precede the redudion of nations, mighty 
provinces have been fucceffively annexed to the 
territory of Ruflia ; and its fovereign , who ac- 
counts within bis domain, entire tribes, with 
whom perhaps none of his cmiffaries have ever 
converfed, difpatched a few geortieters to extend 
his empire, ^nd, thus to execute a projeft, in 
which the Romans were obliged to employ their 
confuls and their legions *. Thefc modern con- 
querors complain of rebellion , where they meet 
with repiignance ; and ate furprifed at being 
treated as enei?nies, where they come to impof« 
their tribute. 

It appears, however, that on the fhores of the 
Eaftern "fea , they hdve met with nations t who 
liave qu^fti6ried their title to» reign, and who 
have cohfidered the requifition of a tax as the 
demand oif effeds for nothing; Here perhaps may 
be found the genius of ancient Europe, and uiidet 
its name of ferocity, the fpirit of national inde- 
pendence tf; that fpirit which difputedits ground 
in the Weft with the-vidoribus armies of Rome^ 

* See Ruffian Atl»s, 
, t The Tchutzi. 

ft 'Notes to the Genealogical Hiftory of the Tartars,' 

Vouched by Strahlenbcrg. . , . . 
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^nd baffled the attempts of the Perfian monarchs 
•to comprehend the villages of Greece within the 
-bounds of their extetifive dominipn. 

The great and ftriking diverfities which obtain 
betwixt the inhabitants of climates far removed 
from each -Other, are, like the varieties of other 
animals in different regions , eafdy obfervcd. The 
horfe and the rain -deer are juft emblems of the 
Arab and the Laplander: the native of Arabia, 
like the animal for whofe race his country is 
famed, whether wild in the woods, or tutore^ 
by art , is lively , adi ve , and fervent in the exeiv 
cife on which he is bent. This race of men, in 
their rude ftate, fly to the dcfert for freedom, 
and in roving bands alarm the frontiers of em- 
pire , and ftrike a terror in the province to which 
their moving encampments ac^ance *. When 
roufed by the profpedl of conqueft or difpofed 
to ad: on a plan, they fpread their dominion., 
and their fyftem of imagination, over mighty 
tradls of the earth.: when poffeffed of property 
and of fettlement, they fet the example of a lively 
invention , and fuperior ingenuity, in the pradlice 
of arts, and the ftudy of fcience. The L«^plander, 
on the contrary, like the affociate of his climate, 
is hardy, indefatigable, and patient of famine; 
dull rather than tame ; ferviceable in a particul^ 
tradl ; and incapable of change. Whole nations 
continue from age to 3ge in the fame condition, 
and, with immoveable phlegm, fubmit to thje 
appellations of JDonc, of Swcdt^ or of MufcovitCj 

♦ D'Arvieux. * 
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according to the land they inhabit; and fufFcr 
their country to be fevered like a common, by 
the line on which thofq nations have traced their 
limits of empire. 

It is not in the extremes alone that thefe va* 
rieties of genius may be clearly diftinguilhed. 
Their continual change keeps pace with the va- 
riations of climate with which we fuppofe them 
connededt and though certain degrees of capa* 
city, penetratiqil aild ardoUr, sire not the lot of 
entire nations, nor the vulgar properties of any 
people; yet their unequal frequency, and une- 
qual meafure , in different countries ^ are fuffi* 
ciently manifeft from the manners ^ the tone of 
converfation , the talent for bufinefs, amufement^ 
and the literary compofition , which predominate 
in each. :* 

It is to the Southern nations of Europe , both 
angient and modern , that we owe the invention 
and embellifhment of that mythology , and thofe 
early traditions , which c6ntinue to furnifh the 
materials of fancy, and the field of poetic allu- 
fion. To thenl we owe the romantic tales of 
chivalry, as well as the fubfequeilt models of a 
more rational ftyle, by which the heart and the 
imagination are kindled, and the underftanding 
informed. 

The fruits of induftty hav£ abounded mofl in 
the North, and the ftudy of fcience has here re- 
ceived its moft folid improvements: the efforts of 
imagination and fentiment Were moft frequent and 
moft fuccefsful in the South. While the fliores 
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of the Baltic became famed for the ftudies of Co- 
pernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, thofe of the 
Mediterranean were celebrated for giving birth 
to men of genius in.all its variety, and for having 
abounded with poets and hiftorians, as well as 
with men of fcience. 

On one fide, learning took Its rife from the 
heart and the fancy; on the other, it is ftrll con- 
fined to the judgment and the memory. A faith- 
ful detail of public tranfadtions , with little dit 
cernment . of their comparative importance ; the 
treaties and the claims of nations , the births and 
genealogies of princes, are in the literature of 
Northern nations , amply preferved ; while the 
lights of the underftanding, and the feelings of 
the heart, are fuffered to perifli. The hiftory of 
the human charader; the interefting memoir, 
founded no lefs on the carelefs proceedings of a 
private life, than on the formal tranfadions of a 
public ftation ; the ingenious pleafantry, the pier- 
cing ridicule, the tender, pathetic, or the elevat- 
ed drain of elocution, have been confined in 
modern, as well as ancient times, with a fcw^ 
exceptions, to the fame latitudes with the fig 
and the vine. 

These diverfities of natural genius, if real, 
muft have great part of their foundation in the 
animal frame: and it has been often obferved, 
that the vine flourifhes, where, to quicken the 
ferments of the human blood, its aids are the 
leaft required. While fpirituous • liquors are , 
among Southern nations, from a fenfe of their 
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ruinaus eflfedls , prohibited ; or from a love of 
decency, and ;:he poffeflion of a temperament 
fufficiently warm, not greatly defired; they carry 
ia the North a peculiar charm , while they awak- 
en the mind, and give a tafte of that lively 
fancy and ardour of paffion , which the climate 
is found to deny. 

The ^melting defires, or the fiery paffions, 
which in one climate take place between the 
fexes , ate in another changed i^to a fober con- 
fideration , or a patience of mutual difguft. This 
change is remarked in croffing the Mediterra- 
nean, in following the cpurfe of the Mifli^fippi, 
in afcending the mountains of Caucafus, and in 
paffing from the Alps and the Pyrenees to the 
ihores of the Baltic. 

The female fex domineers on the frontier of 
Louifiana, by the double engine of fuperftition, 
and of paflion. They are flaves among the na- 
tive inhabitants of Canada, and are chiefly valued 
for the toils they endure, and the domeftic fer- 
vice they yield *. 

The burning ardours, and the torturing jea- 
loufies of the feraglio, and the haram, which 
have reigned fo.long in Afia and Africa, and 
which, in the fouthern parts of Europe, have 
fcarcely given way to the difference of religion 
and civil eftablifhments , are found, however, 
with an abatement of heat in the climate , to be 
more eafily changed ^^ in one latitude, into a 

♦ 
* Charleygix, 

' temporary 
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temporary paflion \vhjch ingrofles the mind > 
without cnfeebhng it, and excities to romantic? 
atcbievcments: by a farther' progrefs to .th,e 
north j it is changed into a fpirit of gallantry ^ 
which employs the wit and the fancy more than 
the heart; which prefers intrigue to enjoyment; 
and fubftitutes afFedtation and vanity ^ where ftor 
timent and defirc havfe failed. As it depafts {toxA 
the fun 4 the fanle ^affion is farther compofed 
into a habit of domeftic connexion , or frozen 
into a (late of ihfenfibilitv , under which tlie 
iexes at freedom fcarcely chufe to unite their 
focifcty. 

These variations of terhperament dnd charadler, 
do not indeed correfpond with the number of 
degrees that are meafured from the equator to 
the pole; nor does the tiemperature of ,th6 air 
itfelf depend on the latitude. Varieties of foil 
and pofition, the diftance ox neighbourhood of 
the feaj are known to affedl the sttrnofphere^ 
and rriay have fignal effeds in compofing the 
animal franie. 

The climates of America, though taken under 
the' fame parallel, are obfervbd tb differ from 
thofe of Europe. There, exteilfivei marlhes, 
great lakes , aged , decayed , and crowded foreftsj 
with the other circumftances that mark a'n un- 
cultivated country^ are fuppofed to rtplenifh 
the air with heavy and noxious viapours , that 
give a double afperity to the winter, and < du^ 
ring many months, by the frequency and coiv 
tinuance oi fogs , fnow , and froft , carry |b^ 

/ 
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indoriveniencies of the frigid zone far into the^ 
temperate. The Samoiede and the Laplander, 
however, have their counterpart, though on a 
lower latitude^ on the (hores of America: the 
Canadian and the Iroquois bear a refenablance to 
the ancient inhabitants of the middling climates 
of Europe : the Mexican , like the Afiatic of 
India, being addided to pleafurjC , was funk in 
effeminacy; and in the neighbourhood of the 
Xvild and the free, had fuffered to be raifed on 
his weaknefs , a domineering fuperftition , and a 
permanent fabric of defpotical government. ' 

Great part of Tartary lyes under the fame 
parallels with Greece, Italy, and Spain; but the 
climates are found to be different; and while the 
fhorcs, not only of the Mediterranean, but even 
thofe of the Atlantic , are favoured with a 
moderate change and viciffitude, of feafons, the 
eaftern parts of Europe , and the northern con- 
tinent of Afia , are afflided' with all their ex- 
tremes. In one feafon, we are told, that the 
plagues of an ardent funimer reach almoft to the 
frozen fea ; and that the inhabitant is obliged to 
fcreen himfelf from noxious vermin in the fame 
clouds of fnloke in which he muft, at a different 
time of the year , take ihelter from the rigours 
of cold. When winter returns, the tranfition 
is rapid, and with an afperity almofl equal in 
every latitude , lays wafte the face of the earth, 
from the northern confines of Siberia, 'to the 
defcents of Mount Caucafus and the frontier ©f 
India^ 
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With this unequal diftribution of climate , by 
which the lot ^ as well as the national charader, 
of the northern Afiatic may be dei^raed inferior 
to that of Europeans, who lye, under the fame 
parallels , a fimilar gradation of temperament and 
fpifit , however , has been obferved , in following 
the meridian on either trad; and the Soudicrix 
Tartar has over the Tongufes and the Sai?)oiede# 
the fame pre -eminence that certain nations of 
Europe are known to poffefs over their northern 
neighbours, in fituations more advantageous to 
fcoth- 

The fouthern hemifphere fcarcdy offers % 
fubjed of like obfervation« .The temperate zone 
is there ftill undifcovered, ot is only known ia 
two promontories^ the Gape of Good Hop,e/' 
and Cape Horn, which ftretch into moderate lati- 
tudes on that fide of the line. But the fayage of 
South Americai , notwithftanding the interpofitioa 
of the nations of Peru and of Mexico ,. is found 
to refemble his counterpart on the North, and 
the Hottentot 3 in many things, the barbarian of 
Europe : he is tenacious of freedom, has rudiments 
of policy, and a national vigour, ' which fervcf 
to diftinguifli his race from the other Africanl 
tribes , who are expofed to the, more vertical 
rays of the fun* 

While we have, in thefe obfefvations, only 
thrown out what muft prefent itfelf on the moft 
curfory view of the hiftory of mankind, or whaC 
miy be prefumed from the mere obfcurity of 
foea^ jiatioxis, ^bo inhabit great trads of tlic^ 
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*carth , as well as from thje luftre of otlrers, wc 
are ftill unable to 'explain the manncr-ift which 
felimate mtiy affed the temperament, or foftec the 
genius of its inhabitants . 

That the temper of the heart, ahd the intel-. 
ledtQal bpetatibns of the mind, 5ite, in fomc 
ftieafure, tlependent on the ftate of the animal 
organs, is \vell known from experience. Men 
differ ffoiii themfelves in ficknefs and in health, 
tinder a change of diet, of air andof exercifc: but 
Vre are^ cfven in thefe familiar inftances , at a lofs 
bow to coririecfl the caufc with its fuppbfed 
cfFed : and though cUftiate, by including'a^ variety 
of ftic^ caufes, niay, by iomt rcgulaf -influence^ 
affedt the chara<Seb of men^, we can never hope 
to explain the manner of thofe influences till 
we have underftood what probably we fliall 
never underftand , the ftrufture of thofe fhier 
organs with which operations of the foul arc 
Connedled. 

When we point out, in the fituation t>f a 
people , crrcumftances which , by determining 
their purfuits , regulate their habits , and their 
manner of Hfe, anxl when, inftead 'of referring 
to the fuppofed phyficai fource of their difpofitions, 
we affign their inducements to a determinate 
conduft ; in this we fpeak of effedls ar>d of caufe^ 
whofe connexion is more fami4iarly known. We 
can underftand ; for injftance , why a race of men 
like the Samoiedc , confined, during great part . 
of the year, to darknefs, or retired into caverns, 
fbould differ I m their manijigrs aad apprehenfions^ 
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from tlioife who are at liberty m every feafon; 
or who, inftead of feeking relief from the extre^ 
mities, of cold, are employed in fearch of pre* 
cautions againft the oppreffions of a burning fun. 
Fire and exercifc are the remedies of cold ; repofe 
and fhade the fecurtties from heat. The Hollander 
is laborious and induftrious in Europe; he becomes 
more languid and flothful in India *. 

Great extremities , either of heat or cold , arey 
perhaps, in a moral view, equally unfavourable to 
the acftive genius of mankind, and by prefendng 
alike infuperable difficulties to be overcome, or 
ftrong inducements to indolence and floth, equally 
prevent the firft applications of ingenuity , or limit 
their progrefs. Some intermediate degrees of in- 
convenience in the fituation, at once excite the 
fpirit, and, with the hopes of fuccefe, encourage 
its efforts. " It is in the leaft favourable fitua- 
** tions," fays Mr. Rouffeau , '^ that the arts have 
" flourifhed the moft. I could fhow them' im 
*' Egypt, as they fpread with the overflowing of 
^Vthe Nile; and in Attica as they mounted up to 
*' the clouds , from a rocky foil and from barren 
^^ fan-ds; while on the fertile banks of the Eurotas, 
** they were not able to faften their roots. " 

WntRE mankind from the firft fubfift by toil, 
and in the midft of difficulties, the defeds of their 
fituation are fupplied by induftry : and while dry ^ 

* The Dutch failors who were employed in. die fiege of 
Jlalaco , tore or burnt the fail-cloth which was given them 
to make tenis , that they might not have the trouble of 
rnaking^ or pifthing them, Toj. de Matelief. 
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tempting, and healthful tand^ are left tincuhi- 
vated *, the peftilent marfh is drained with great 
labour, and the fea is fen<}ed off with mighty 
barriers , the materials and the cofts pf which , the 
foil to be gained can fcarcely afford, or repay. 
Harbours. are opened, and crowded with {hipping, 
where vcffcls of burden , if they are not conftruded 
with a view to the fituation , have not water to 
float. Elegant and magnificent edifices are raifed 
on foundations of flime; and all the conveniencies 
of huoian life are made to abound , where nature 
does not feem to have prepared a reception for 
men. It is in vain to exfped , that the refidencc 
of arts and commerce fliould Jbe determined by 
the poffeffion of natural advantages. Men do 
inore when they have certain difficulties to fur- 
xnount, than when they have fuppofed bleffings 
to enjoy : and the Ihade of the barren oak and 
the pine are more favourable to the genius of 
mankind, than that of the palm or the tamarind, 
Among the advantages which enable nations to 
yun the career of policy, as well as of arts, it may 
be expedled , from the obfervations already made , 
that we Ihould reckon every circumftance which 
enables them to divide and to maintain thcmfelves 
in diftind; and independent communities.} The fo- 
ciety ajid concourfe of other men , are not more ne»- 
ceffary to form the individual , than the rivallhip 
find competition of nations are to invigorate the 
principles of political life in a ftate. Their wars, 
^nd their treaties , their mutual jealoufies , and the^ 

* Compare the flate of Hungary with that of Holland. 
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cftablifiimcnts which they devifc with a view to 
each other, conftitute more than half the occupa- 
tions of mankind, and^furnilh materials for theii; 
grcateft and moft improving exertions. For this 
reafon, clufters of iflands, si continent divided bjr 
many natural barriers , great rivers , ridges o£ 
mountains , and arms of the fea , are beft fitted for. 
becoming the nurfery of independent and refpedt- 
able nations. The diftindlion of Rates being clearly 
maintained, a principle of political life is eftablilhed 
in every divifion , and the capital of every diftridl^ 
like the heart in an animal body, communicates^ 
with ^afe the vital blood and the national fpirit 

to its members. 

... * 

The moft refpedable nations have always been 
found where at Icaft one part of the frontier has 
beenwafhed by the fea. This barrier, perhaps the 
ftrongeft of all in the times of ignorance, does not 
however, even then fuperfede the cares of a nation*- 
al defence; and in the advanced Rate of arts,, 
gives the gricateft fcope and facility to commerce*, 

Thrivii^G and independent nations were ac- 
cordingly fcattered on the fhorcs of the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. They furrounded the Red fea , the 
Mediterranean, and the Baltic; while, a few tribes 
excepted, who retire among the mountains bor- 
deripg on India and Perfia, or who have foutid 
fome rude eftablifhment among the creeks and the, 
fiiores of the Cafpian and the'Euxioe, there i$ 
fcarcely a people in tlie vaft continent of Afia 
who deferves the name of a nation. The unbound-* 
ed plain is travcrfed at large by hordes , who, are 
in perpetual motion , or who are difplaced and 
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Jiarrafled by their mutual hoftilities. Although they 
^re never perhap* adlgally blended together in the 
courfe of hunting ,' or ih the fearch of pafture , they 
cannot bear one great diftindlipn of nations , which 
is taken from the territory , and which is deeply 
impreffed by an affedlion to the native feat. They 
ppiove in troops, without the arrangement or the 
concert of nations ; they become eafy accefllons 
to every new empire among themfelves , or to 
the Chinefe and the Mufcovite , with whom they 
hold a traffic for the means of fubfiftence, ?ind the 
materials of pleaflire. 

WhjiKE a h.^ppy fyftem of nations is formed, 
they do not rely for the continuance of their fepa- 
rate names, and for that of their political independ- 
ence , on the barriers ere(fled by nature. Mutual 
jealoufies lead to the maintenance of a balance of 
power; and this principle, more than the Rhine and 
the Ocean, than the Alps and the Pyrenees in mo- 
dern Europe; more than the ftraits of.Thermo- 
pylse, the mountains of Thrace, or the bays of Sa-t 
taminc and Corinth in ancient Greece; tended to 
prolong the feparation^ to which the inhabitants of 
thefe happy climates have owed their felicity as na^ 
tions , the luftre of their fame , and their eivil a(> 
compHfhments. 
, If we mean to purfue the hiftory of civil fociety n 
our attention muft be chiefly direded to fuch 
examples,* and we muft here bid farewell to 
thofe regions of the earth, on which our fpecics,^ 
by the cffeds of fituation or climate , appear ta 
be reftrained in their national purliutSj <>r inferiof 
ia the po>y^ps ol the mind* 
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The Hfjiory of political miablishmcnts^ 

W E hav« hitherto ohferved mankind, either 
united together on terms of equality , or difpofcd 
to aidmit of a fubordination founded merely on 
the voluntary refpedl and Attachment which they 
paid to their leaders; but, in both cafes, with- 
out any concerted plan of government, orfyftem 
of laws. 

The favage , whofe fortune is comprifed irt 
his cabin , his fur, and his arms, is fatisfied with 
that provifion, and with that degree of fecurity, 
he hirafelf can procure, He perceives , in treating 
with his equal , no fubjed of difcuffion that fhould 
be referred to the decifion of a judge; iior does 
he find in •any hand the badges of magiftracy, oi? 
the enfigns of a perpetual command. 

The barbarian , though induced by his admira* 
tion of perfonal qualities , the luftrc of a heroic 
face, or a fuperiority of fortune, to follow the 
banners of a leader , and to aft a fubordinate part 
in his tribe, knows not, that what he performs 
froni choice, is to be niade a fubjedl of oblig?^-. 
tion. He ads from affedions unacquainted with 
forms;- and when provoked, or when engaged 
in difputes ,he recurs to the fword, as the ultimate 
ineans of decifion , in all queftions of right. 

{iuMAN affairs , in the mean time , continuq 
tb^ir pt'ogrels, Wfaat; was in pne generation, a 
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propenfity to herd with the fpecics , becomes , m 
the ages which follow, a principle of national 
imion. What was originally an alliance for com- 
inon defence, becomes a concerted plan of politi- 
cal ferce ; the care of fubfiftence becomes aa 
anxiety for accumulating' wealth , and the founda- 
tion of commercial arts. 

Mankind , in following the prefcnt fenfe of 
their minds, inftriving to remove inconveniencies, 
or to gain apparent and contiguous advantages, 
arrive at ends which even their imagination could 
not anticipate, and pafs on, like other animals, 
in the track of their nature , without perceiving 
its end. He who firftfaid, " I will appropriate 
^^ this field; I will leave it to my heirs; '* did 
tiot perceive, that he was laying the foundation 
of civil laws and political eftablifhments. He who 
firft ranged himfelf under a leader, did not per- 
ceive , that he was fetting the example of a per-, 
manent fubordination , under the pretence of 
wliich , the rapacious were tofeize his poffeffions, 
and th e arrogant to lay claim to his fervice. 

Men, in general, are fufficiently difpofed to 
occupy themfelves in forming projedls and fche* 
mes : but he who would fcheme and projedl for 
others, will find an opponent irf every perfon 
who is difpofed to fcheme for himfelf. Like the 
winds, that come we know not whence, and 
blow whitherfoever they lift , the forms of 
fociety are derived from an obfcure and diftant 
origin ; they arife , long before the date of phi- 
lofophy, from the inftindls , not from the fpecula* 
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tlons , of meri. The crowd of mankind , are 
direded in their eftabliihmcnts and meafures^ 
by the , circumftances in which they are placed; 
and feldom are turned from their way , to follow 
the plan of any fingle projedor. 

Every Hep and every movement of the multi- 
tude, even in what are termed enlightened ages, 
Jire made with equal blindnefs to the future; 
and nations ftumble ujpon 'eftablifhments , whiclf 
are indeed the refult of human adion , but not 
the execution pf any human defign *. If Crom- 
well faid. That a man *never mounts higher, 
than when he knows not whither he is going; 

may with more reafon be affirmed of communi- 

.es , that they adpiit of the greateft revolutions 

where no change is intended , and that the moft 

refined politicians do not always know whither 

they are leading the ftate by their projeds. 

If we liften to the teftimony of modern hiftory , 
and to that of the moft authentic parts of thet 
ancient; if we attend to t^he pradlice of nations 
in every quarter of the world , and in every 
condition , whether that of the barbarian or the 
polifhed, we fhall fin^ very little reafon toretrad 
this affertion, No conftitution is formed by 
concert , no government is copied from a plan. 
The members of a fmall ftate contend for equa* 
lity; the members of a greater, find themfdveg 
claffed in a certain manner that lays a foundation 
for monarchy. They proceed from one form of 
government to another, by e^fy tranfitions, ^n4 
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frequently under old names adopt a new conftittr- 
tion. The feeds of every form are lodged in 
liuman nature; they fpring up and ripen with the 
feafon. The prevalence of a particular fpccies is 
often derived from an imperceptible ingredient 
mingled in the foil. 

We are therefore to receive , with caution * 
"iht traditionary hiftories of ancient legiflators, 
and foundets of ftates Their names have hong 
been celebrated; their fuppofed plans have been 
adniifed; and what were probably the confequen- 
ces of an early fituation, is^ in every inftance, 
confid;.*red as an effed of defign. An author and 
a work , like caufe and eifexft , are perpetually 
coupled together. This is the fimpleft form under 
which we can confider the eftablilhment of na- 
tions : and we afcribe to a previous defign, wha:t 
^ame to be known only by experience , wliat no 
human wifdom could forefee, and what ^ without 
the concurring humour and difpofition of his dgc, 
no authority could enable an individual to execute. 

If men, during ages of exten five reflexion,. and 
employed in the fearch of improvement , are 
wedded to their inftitutions ; and , labouring 
under many acknowledged inconveniencies , can- 
not break loofc from the trammels of euftom; 
what fhall we fuppofe their humour to have 
been in the times of Romulus and Lycurgus ? 
They were not furely more difpofed to embrace 
the fchemes of innovators , or to Ihake off tl^e 
impreffions of habit: they were not more pliaut I 
and dudlile, when their knowledge was lefs; not 
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todrc capable X>i i:«fin^mcnt ^ when their naiads 
were moi'€ circunifEribecl. *, > 

W E ira^gjiie 5 perhaj^s ^ that rude nations, muft 
hxvt JTo ftrorig a fenfe of the defecas un4?r which 
they fai>d(ur J and be fo confcious that; reforraa- 
l30i|5 are; requifite in their manner* , that they 
muft bft ready to adopt, with joy, every pl^n of 
improvement, and to receive every plaufible pro* 
pofal with implicit compliance. And we arc 
thu5 iiiclined to .believe, that the harp of Or- 
pheus could eiFedl , in one age , what the elo- 
quence of Plato could not produce in another. 
We nnftake , hpweyer , the ch^raderiltic of 
fimple ages ; mankind then appear to feel the 
feweft defeib , and are then leafl defirous to entejf 
on reformation\S, 

The reality , in the mean time , of certairt 
eftabliftjroents at Rome and at Sparta, cannot be 
difputed: out it is probable, that th? government 
of both thefe ftates took its rife from the fitua* 
tion and genius of the people ^ not from the 
projects of fingle . men ; that the celebrateci 
warrior and ftatefaxan > who are confidered as th^ 
Founders of thofe nations , only adled a fuperioif 
part among numbers who were difpofed to thfe 
fame inftitutions; and that they left to pofterity 
a renown , pointing them out as the inventory 
of many pradices which had been already ia 
life , and which helped to form their owa 
manners and genius , as well as thofe of their 
countrymen. 
It has been foroaerly obfi^ved » t|iat, iik 
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itiaii^ particiiliars', the cliftbwis hi fmiplc nation* hk 
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coincide with what is afcribed to the inventiOngQi 
of early ftatefmen; tl^at the model of republican 
government, the fenate, and the affemblyof the 
people; that even the equality v of pi^peifty , -^^^ 
the community of goods, were not refetVed to 
the invention or contrivance of fingulat^ men. 

If we confider Romulus as the founder of the 
"Roman ftate, certainly he who killed his 'brother 
that he might reign alone , did not defire to cotnc 
under feftraints from the controuling power of 
the fenate ; nor to refer the councils bf hiis fo- 
vereignty to the decifion of a colledlive body* 
Love of dominion is, by its "nature, averfe' to 
teftraint; arid this chieftain ,- like every leader 
in a rude age , probably found a Clafs of men 
ready to intrude on his ^councils , and without 
whom he could not proceed. He met with 
occafions , on which , as at the found of 
a trumpet, the body of the people affembled, 
and took refolutions , which any individual 
might in vain difpute , or attempt to controiil ; 
and Rome, which commenced on the. general 
plan of ev^ry artlefs fpciety, fourid lading im* 
provements in ^the pnrfuit of temporary expc* 
dients, and digefted her political frame in ^adjuft* 
ing the pretenfiQns of parties which arofe in the 
ftate* 

Mankind , in very early ages of fociety, 
learn to covet riches, and to admire rfiftindlion: 
they have avarice and ambition, and are occa- 
fionally led by thefe paflipns to depredation and 
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ijiconqueft; but in their ordinary condudl, are. 

3 guided or reftrained by different motives; by 

clloth or intemperance; by perfpnal attachments, 

cor perfonal animofities; which miflead* from the 

f attention to intereft. Thefe motives or habits 

t render mankind, at times, rcraifs or outrageous:, 

' they prove the fource of civil peace or of civil 

'diforder, but difqualify thofe who are adluated 

by them, from maintaining any fixed ufurpation; 

flavery and rapine, in the cafe of every cpmmu- 

nity , are firft threatened from abroad , and war, 

.either offenfive or defenfive, is the great bufinefs 

of every tribe. The e^nemy occupy their thoughts; 

they have no leifure for domeftic diffenfions. h 

is the defire of every feparate community, 

however, to fecure itfelf; and in proportion as 

it gains this objedl , by ftrengthening its barrier^ 

by weakening its enemy , or by procuring allies, 

the individual at home bethinks him of what he 

may gainor lofe for himfelf : the leader is difpofed 

to enlarge the advantages which belong to his 

ftation ; . the follower becomes jealous of rights 

which are open to encroachment; and parties 

who united before, from aflfedion and habit, or 

from a regard to their common prefervation , 

difagree in fupporting their feveral claims ta 

precedency or profit. 

When the animofities of fadion are thus 
awakened at home, and the pretenfions of 
freedom are oppofed to thofe of dominion , the 
members of eyery fociety find a i>ew fcene upon 
which to exert tbeyr adivity, .Th^y had quar- 
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relied) perhaps ^ on points of iritereft; they hadl 
balanced between different leaders; but they had||_ 
never united as citizens , to withftand the en 
croachments of fovercignty ^ or to maintain their 
comn!ion rights as t. pebplCi If the prince, in 
this x:onteft, finds fiumberi?* to fiippOrt, as Vvell 
as to oppofe his pretcnfionsj the fword which 
\vas whetted againft foreign enemies -^ may be 
pointed at the bofom of fellow -fuhtjec^s, and 
every interval of peace from abroad, be filled 
with dornqftic war. The facrcd names bf Liberty, 
JufticCj anti Civil Order, ate made to refoiind 
in public afferablies; and, during the abfence of 
other abrms, give to focie<y, Within itfelf^ an 
abundant fubjedl of ferment and animofityj . 

If what is related of the little principalities 
^hich, in ancient times^ 'were formed in Greece, 
in Italy, and over all Europe, agrees with the 
charader we have given of nlankind under the 
firft impreflions of property , of intereft », and of 
hereditary diftindionsj the feditions and domeftic 
wars which followed in thofe vel*y ftates, the ex- 
pulfion of their kihgs, or the queftions which 
arofe concdrning the prerogatives of the fovereign, 
or privilege of the fubjedl, are agreeable to the 
fcprefentation which we now give of the firft 
flep toward political eftablifhment , and the 
defire of a legal conftitution^ 

What this conftitikion may be in its earlieft 
form , depends on a variety of circumftaqccs in 
the condition of nations : it depends on the extent 
of the principality, in it6 rude ftate^ on the degree 
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of difparity to which mankind had fubmittcd 
befbre they began to difpiite the abufes of power: 
it depends likewife on \'(rhat we term accidents ^ 
the p^rfonal charader of an mdividtial, or the 
events of a war. 

Every community is originally a fmall one. 
That propenfity by which mankind at firft unite, 
is not the principle from which they afterwards 
aft in extending the limits of empire. Srhall tribe.<, 
wheire they are notaffembled by comnion objedts 
of conqueft or fafety, are even aVerfe to a coali- 
tion. If, like the real or fabulous confederacy of 
the GreeJjs f6r the deftrudlion of Troy, many 
nations combine in puffuit of a fingle objed, 
they eafily feparate again, and ad ane>iv On the 
maxims of rival ft^tes. 

There i§, perhaps, a certain national extent, 
within which the paffiorfs of meri afe eafily 
communicated from One, or a feW, to the Whole ; 
and there are certain numbers of men who can 
be affembled, and adt'in a body. If, while the 
fociety is fio't enlarged beyofid this dimehfion, 
and white it$ members afe eafily affembled, poli- * 
tical contentions arife, the ftate feldonri fails to- 
proceed 'on. republican maxims, and to dlhbliUf 
democracy. In moft fude pririerparities, the leader 
derived his prerogative ffofn the lufl:fe of his' 
race , and from the Voltihtary attachment of his 
tribe : the people he comnianded wer6 his friends, 
his fubjeds, and his troops. If we fu'ppofe, upoir ^ 
^ny change in their manners^, that they ceafe trf 
lievere his dignity, that they pretend to equality ' 

O 
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among themfelves, or are feized with a jealoufy 
of his affumiiig, too mi^ch, the foundations of 
his power are already withdrawn. When the 
voluntary fubjed becomes refradoryj when con- 
fiderable parties, or the coUeftive body, chiife 
to ad for themfelves; the fmall kingdom, like 
that of Athens, becomes of courfe a republic. 

The changes of condition, and of manners:, 
which , in the progrefs of mankind , raife up to 
nationSj a leader and a prince, create, at the fame 
time, a nobility, and a variety of ranks, who 
have, in a fubordinatc degree, their claim to 
diftindlion. Superftition, too", may create an order 
of men, who, under the title of priefthood, en- 
gage in the purfuit of a feparate intereft; .who, 
by their union and firmnefs as 2^ body, and by 
their inceffant ambition , deferve to be reckoned 
in the lift of pretenders to power. Thefe diflFerent 
orders of men are the elements of whofe mixture 
the political body is generally formed ; each 
dra\'^s to its fide fome part from the mafs of the 
people. The people themfelves are a party upon 
occafion; and numbers of men, however claffed 
and diftinguiOied, become, by their jarring pre- 
tenfions and feparate views, mutual interruptions 
and checks ; and have , by bringing to the 
national councils the maxims and apprehenfions 
of a particular order , and by guarding a particu- 
lar intereft, a fliare in adjufting or preferving the 
political form of the ftate. 

. The pfetienfions of any particular order, if 
not checked by fome collateral power, would 
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fcrminate in tyranny; thofe of a prince, in ^ef, 
potifm ; thofe of a nobility or priefthood , in the 
abufes of ariftocracy; of a populace, in the Con* 
fufioas of anarchy. Thefe terminations, as they 
are never the profeffed, fo are they feldom even 
the difguifed object of party : but the meafures 
which any party purfues, if fuffered to prevail, 
"Will lead, by degrees, to every extreme. 

In their way to the afcendant they endeavour 
to gain, and in the midft of interruptions which 
oppofite interefts mutually give, liberty may have 
a permanent or a tranfient exiftence ; and the 
.conftitution may bcai^ a form and a charader as 
various as the cafual combination of fuch multi- 
plied parts can effedl. 

To beftow on communities fome degree of 
pohtical freedom, it is perhaps fufficient, that 
their members, either fingly, or as they are in- 
volved with their feveral orders , (hould infift oa 
their rights, that under republics, the citizen 
ftiould either maintain his own equality with firm- 
nefs, or reftrain the ambition of his fellow -citi* 
zen within moderate bounds: that under monar- 
chy, men of every rank fhould maintain the hon- 
ours of their private or their public flations; and 
facrifice, neither to the impoiitions of a court, 
nor to the claims of a populace , thofe dignities 
which are deftined, in fome meafue, independ- 
ent of fortune, to give {lability id the throne, 
and to procure a refpedl to the fubjedl. 

Amidst the contentions of party, the interefts 
of the public, even the maxims of juftice and 
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candour, are fometimes forgotten ; and yet thofe^ 
fatal confequences which fuch a meafure of cor- 
ruption feeni^ to portend, do not unavoidably^ 
follow. The public intereft is often fecure, not 
becaufe individuals are difpofed to regard it as 
the end of their condudl , but becaufe each , in 
his place, is determined to preferve his own. 
Liberty is maintained by the continued differen- 
ces and oppofitions of numbers, not oy their 
concurring zeal in behalf of equitable govern- 
ment. In free ftates, therefore, the wifeft laws 
are never, perhaps, didated by the intereft and 
fpirit of any order of men : they are moved , 
they are oppofed, or amended, by different hands; 
gjid come at lafl to cxprefs that medium and 
compofition which contending parties have for- 
ced one another to adopt. 

When we confider the hif>ory of mankind in 
this view , we cannot be at a lofs for the caufes 
which, in fmall communities, threw the balance 
on the fide of democracy; which, in ftates more 
enlarged in refped to territory and numbers of 
people, gave the afcendant to monarchy; and 
which, in a variety of conditions apd of dif- 
ferent ages, enabled nrankjnd to blend and unite 
the charadlers of different forms; and, inftead of 
any of the fimple conftitutions we have mention- 
ed*, to exhibit a medley of all. 

In emerging froni a ftate of rudenefs and fin?- 
plicity , men muft be expeded to aft from th^it, 

* Part I. Sedb. lb. 
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ipirit of equality , or. moderate fubordination , to 
"which they have been accuftomed. When 
crowded together in cities or within the compafs 
of a fmall territory , they adl by contagious paf- 
fions , and every individual feels a degree of im- 
portance proportioned to his figure in the crowd, 
and. the fmallnefs of its numbers. The pretenders 
to power and dpminion , appear in too familiar 
a light to impofe upon the multitude , and they 
have no aids at their call, by which they can 
bridle the refradory humours of a people who 
refift their pretenfions. Thefeus , King of Attica, 
we are told , affembled the inhabitants of its 
twelve cantons into one city. In this he took an 
efFedlual method to unite into one democracy , 
what were before the feparate members of his 
jnonarchy , and to . haflen the cjownfall of the 
regal power. 

The monarch of an extenfive territory has 
many advantages in maintaining bi^ ftation. 
Without any grievance to his fubjedls, he can 
fopport the magnificence of a royal eftate, and 
dazzle the imagination of his people , by that 
very wealth which themfelves have beftowed. 
He can employ the inhabitants of one diftrid 
againft thofe of another; and while the paflions 
that lead to mutiny and rebellion, can at amy 
one time feize only on a part of his fubjedls, he 
feels himfelf^ftrong in the poffeffion of a general 
authority. Even the diftancc at which he refules 
from many of thofe who receive his commands, 
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augments the myfterious awe and TefpetH: which . 
are paid to his government 

With thefe different tendencies , accident and 
corruption, however, joined to a variety of cir- 
cumftances, may throw particular dates from their 
bias, and produce exceptions to every general rule. 
This has adually happened in fome of the latter 
principalities of Greece , and modern Italy , * in 
Sweden, Poland, and the German Empire. But 
the united ftates of the Netherlands , and the 
Swifs cantons, are perhaps, the moft extcnfive 
communities, which maintaining the union of 
nations, ha.ve, for any confiderable time, refill- 
ed the tendency to monarchical government ; and 
Sweden is the only inftance of a republic eftab- 
liflied in a great kingdom on the ruins of mo- 
narchy. 

The fovereign of a petty diftridl, or a finglc 
city when not Supported , as in modern Europe, 
by the contagion of monarchical manners, holds 
the fceptre by a precarious tenure, and is perpe- 
tually alarmed by the fpirit of mutiny in his peo- 
ple, is guided by jealoufy, and fupports himfelf 
by feverity, prevention, and force. 

The popular and ariftocratical powers in a 
great nation , as in the cafe of Germany and Po- 
land may meet with equal difficulty in maintaining 
their pretenfions; and in order to avoid their 
danger on the fide of kingly ufurpation, are ob- 
liged to with -hold from the fupreme magiftrat^ 
even the neceffary truft of an executive power. 

The ftates of Europe , in the manner of their 
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iirft fettlement, laid the foundations of monarchy, 
and were prepared to unite uuder regular and. 
extenfive governments. If the Greeks, whofe 
progrefs at home terminated in the eftablifliment 
of fo many independent republics , had under 
Agamemnon efFeded a cohqueft and fettlenient 
in Afia, it is probable, that they might have 
fUrnifhed an example of the fame kind. But the 
original inhabitants of any country, forming many 
feparate cantons, came by flow degrees to that 
coalition and union into which conquering tribes, 
in efFeding their conquefl;s, or in fecuring their 
pofleflions, are hurried at once. Caefar enpoun- 
tered fome hundreds of independent nations in 
Gaul , whom even their common danger did not 
fufficiently unite. T'he German invaders, who 
fettled ip the lands of the Romans, made, in the 
fame diftrid, a number of feparate cftablifliments, 
but far more extenfive than what the ancient 
Gauls, by their conjundlions and treaties, or ia 
the refult of their wars, could after many ages 
have reached.' 

The feeds of great monarchies, and the roots 
of extenfive dominion, were every where planted 
with the colonics that' divided the Roman em- 
pire. We have no exad account of the numbers, 
who, with .a feeniing concert, continued, during 
fome ages, to invade and to feize this tempting 
prize. Where they expedled refiftance, they en-, 
deavoured to mufter up a proportional force ; 
and when they propofed to fettle, entire nations 
removed to ilxare in the fpoil. Scattered over an 
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cxtenfive province, where they could not be fe- 
cure , without maintaining their union, they con- 
tinued to acknowledge the leader under whom 
they had fought; and, like an army fent by di- 
vifions into feparate ftations, were prepared to 
affemble whenevefr occafion fhould require their 
united operations or counfels. 

Every feparate party had its poft afligned, and 
every fubordinate chieftain his poffeffions , from 
which he was to provide his own fubfiftence, and 
that of his followers. The model of government 
was taken from that of a military fubordination, 
and a fief was the temporary pay of an officer 
proportioned to his ranJc * There was ^ clafs 
of the people deftined to military fervice, another 
to labour, and to cultivate lands for the benefit 
of their mafters. The officer improyed his tenure- 
by degrees, firft changing a temporary grant into' 
a tenure for his life; and this alfo, upon the ob^ 
iervance of certain conditions , into a grant in- 
cluding his hejrs. 

The rank of the nobles became hereditary in 
every quarter, and formed a powerful and per- 
manent 'order of men in every ftate. While they 
held the p^eople in fervitude, they difputed the 
claims of their fovereign; they withdrew their 
attendance upon occafion, or turned their arms 
againil him. They formed a ftrong and infur- 
mountable barrier againft a general defpotifm in 
. the ftate; bpt they were themfelves by means of 

* See Dr. Rpbertfon's Hiftory oFScodand, B. i.Qalrym- 
pic's Hift. of Feudal Tenures. 
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their warlike retainers, the tyrants of every little 
diftrid, and prevented the eftablilhment of order, 
or any regular applications of law. They toojc 
the advantage of weak reigns or minorities, to 
pu(h their incroachnients on the fovereign; or 
liaving made the monarchy eledive, they by 
fucceffive treaties and ftipulations , at tytry elec- 
tion , limited or undermined the monarchical 
power. The prerogatives of the prince have been, 
in feme inftances , as in that of the German em- 
pire m particular , reduced to a mere title ; ^nd 
the national union itfelf preferved in the obferv- 
ance only of a few infignificant formalities. 

Whsre the conteft of the fovereign, and of 
his vaffals, unde> hereditary and ample preroga- 
tives annexed to the crown , had a different iflue, 
|k the feudal* lordfhips were g|:adually ftript of their 
powers, the nobles were reduced to the ft^te of 
fpbjedls, and obliged to hold their honours, and 
exercife their jurifdidions , in a dependence on 
the prince. It was his fuppofed intereft to re- 
duce them to a ftate of equal fubjedion with the 
people, and to extend his pwri authority, by 
refcuing the labourer and the dependent from 
the oppreflions of their iromedic^te fuperiors. 

In this projed the princes of Europe have varj- 
cully fucceeded. While they proteded the people 
and thereby encouraged the pradice of commer- 
cial and lucrative arts, they paved the way for 
defpotifm in the ftate; and with the fame policy 
by which they relieved the fubjed from many 
oppreffions, they incrcafed the powers pf the 
crown. 
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however, confift of parts fimilar to thefe, and of 
H^embers who are aduatcd by a fimilar fpirit. 
They furnilh examples of government divcrfified 
by the cafual combinations of parties , and bjr the 
different . advantages with which thofe parties 
enga^ge in the conflidl. 

• In every fociety there is a cafual fubordination, 
independent of its formal eftablifhment , and fre- 
quently adverfe to its conftitution. While the 
adminiftration and the people fpeak the language 
of a particular form , and feem to admit no prc- 
tenftons to power, without a legal nomination ia 
one inftancfe, or without the advat^ge of here- 
ditary honours in another, this cafual fubordina- 
tion , poflibly arifmg from the diflribution of 
property, or from fome other circumftance that 
beftows tmequal degrees of influence, gives the 
ftate its tone, and fixes its charadter.- 

The plebeian order at Rome having been long 
confidered as of an inferior condition, and excluded 
from the higher offices of maglftracy , had fufficient 
force, as a body, to get this iridivious diftinc- 
tion • removed ; but the individual ftill ading 
imder the impreffions of a fubordinate rank , gave 
in every competition his fuffrage to a patrician, 
whofe protecflion he had experienced , and whofe 
perfonal authority he felt. By this means, the 
afuendency of the patrician families was , for a 
certain period, as regular as it could.be made by 
the avowed maxims of ariftocracy ; but the higher 
offices of ftate being gradually fhared by plebeians, 
the €ffe<^s of farmer diftinctions were prevented 
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' or weakened. The laws that were made to adjuft 

the pretenfions of different orders were eafily 

eluded. The populace became a fadion , and 

thfeir alliance was the fureft road to dominion. 

Clodius , by a pretended adoption into a plebeian 

family , was qualified to become tribune of the 

people ; and Caefar , by efpoufmg the caufe of this 

fadion , made his way to ufurpation and tyranny. 

In fuch fleeting and tranfient fcenes, forms of 
government are only modes of proceeding , in 
which fucceflCve ages differ from one another. 
Fadion is ever ready to felze all occafional ad- 
vantages; and mankind, when in hgzard from 
any party, feldom find a better protedion than* 
that of its rival. Cato united with Pompey 4a 
©ppofition to Caefar, and guarded againfl nothiitg, 
fo much a$ that reconciliation of parties, which 
was in effed to be a combination of different 
leaders againft the freedom of the republic. This 
illuftrious perfonage flood diftinguiflied in his age 
like a man among children , and was raifed above 
his opponents , as much by the juflnefs of his under- 
flanding, and the extent of his penetration, as 
he was by the manly fortitude and difmterefted- 
nefs with which he flrove to baffle the defigns 
of a vain and childifh ambition , that was operat- 
ing to the ruin of mankind. 

Although free conftitutions of government 
feldom or never take their rife from the fcheme 
of any fingle projcdor, yet are they often preferved 
by the v^giUnce, adivity , and zeal of fingle men. 
Happy are they who under (land and who chufe 
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this objedl of care ; and happy it is for niaaj|p, 

kind when it is not chofen too late. It has beenr 

referved to fignahze the lives of a Cato or a Bru-I^ 

tus, on the eve of fatal revolutions; to fofter inl?^^ 

fecret the indignation of Thrafea and Helvidius;P 

and to occupy the refledlions of fpeculative men I * 

in times of corruption. But even in fuch late >^ 

and inefFedlual examples, it was happy to know, ^ 

and to value, an objed which is fo important to 

mankind. The purfuit , and the love of it , however 

Vinfuccefsful , has thrown its principal luftrc on ^^ 

human nature. r f^ 

T 

SECT. III. 

Of National Ohjecis in general^ and of EJIablbhmenU 
and manners relating to them. 
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W HILE the mode of fubordination is cafualj 

' . . . line 

and forms of government take their rife, chiefly 

from the manner in which the members of a ftatc 
have been originally clalftd, and from a variety 
of circumftances that procure to particular or- 
ders of men a fway in their country , there are 
certain objeds that claim the attention of every 
government , that lead the apprehenfions and the 
reafonings of mankind in every fociety, and that 
not only furnilh an employment to ftatefmen, 
but in fome meafure diredl the community to 
thofe inftitutions, under the authority <5f which 
the magiftrate holds his power. Such are the 
national defence, the diftribution of juftice, the 
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ervatioh and internal profperlty of the ftate. 
lefe Qbjeds be negleded, we muft apprehend 
tl?e very fcenc in which parties contend for 
er , for privilege , or equality , muft difappear , 
fociety itfelf no longer exift. 
HE confideration due to thefe objcifls will be 
ied in every public affembly, and will pro- 
I, in ev^ry political conteft, appeals to that 
mon fenfe and opinion of mankind, which, 
;gling with the private vitws of individuals, 
the claims of party , may be confidcred as the 
I legiflator of nations. 

IE meafures required for the attainment of moft 
)nal objefts , are conneded together, and muft 
)intly purfued ; they ai;^often the fame. The 
5 which is prepared for defence againft foreign 
lies, may be likewife employed to keep the 
e at home : the laws made to fecure the rights 
iberties of the people , may ferve as encourage- 
:s to population and commerce : and every 
aiunity , without confidering how its objecSs 
be claffed or diftinguiflhed by fpeculative men , 
1 every inftance , obliged to affume or to retain 
form which is beft fitted topreferve its advan- 
j , or to avert its misfortunes. 
VTIONS , however, like private men , have their 
jritecnds, and their principal purfuits, which 
rfify their manners , as well as their eftablifh- 
:s. They even attain to the fame ends by dif- 
t means; and, like men who make their for- 
by different profeflions, retain the habits of 
principal calling in every condition at which 
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they arrive. The Romans became wealthy in piir- I 
fuing their conquefts; and probably^ for a certain 
period, increafed the numbers of mankind, while 
their difpofition to war feemed to threaten ^,he earth 
with defolation. Some modern nations proceed to 
dominion and enlargement on the maxims of cora- 
merce; and while they only intend to accumulate ' 
riches at home, continue to gain an imperial afcend- 
arit abroad. 

The characters of the warlike and the commer- 
cial are varioufly combined: they are formed in 
different degrees by the influence of circumftances j 
that more or lefs frequently give rife to war , and 
excite the . defire of conqueft ; of eircumftances 
that leave a people in quiet to improve their do- 
nieftic refources , or to purchafc , by the fruits of 
their induftry , from foreigners , what their own foil 
and their climate deny. 

The members of every community are more or 
lefs occupied with matters of ftate, in proportion as 
their conftifeution admits them to fh are in the go- 
vernmetlt, and fummons up their attention to ob- 
jedtsof a public nature. A people are cultivated of 
unimproved in their talents , in proportion as'thofe 
talents are employed in the pradice of arts^ and in 
the affairs of fociety: they are improved or cor- j 
rupted in their manners , in proportion as they are 
encouraged ^d direded to ad on the maxims of 
freedom and juftice , or as they are degraded into a 
ftate of meannefs and fervitude. But whatever ad- 
vantages are obtained , or whatever evils.are ilvoid- 
ed, by nations, in any of thefe important refpeds, 

are 
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jfcte gchtrMy cdnfider^d as rtteri^ occafi'ortjll inci- 
dents: they are feldom admitted itmoAig the objeds 
ef bolky J or entered amoti^: the reafons df ftate. 

Wfi hazard being -treated \\<ith ridicule ^ when 
Vve tequirc political efttiblifhn^^nts ^ merely tO' 
cultivate the talents of menj and to infpire the* 
fentimeilts of a libet-al- mind-' wcnAiift offer fome 
motive of intereft, or foiii^ hopes of external 
^dvslntage j to animate the ' purfuits;- or to ditedt 
the itieafures , of ordinary m^n. Tliey Wbuld be 
brave ^ ingenious j ^nd elo^tieixt j only froni ne- 
ceffity,'0rf6r the fake of profit: they magnify 
the ufes of Syealth ^ population , arid the bthef 
refources of war, but often fbi*get that thefe aws 
6i no confequence without the ditedlion bf able 
capacities , and without the fupports of a national 
vigour. We may expedl, therefoi*e, to find 
among dates the bias to a' p'articular policy taken 
from the regards to public fafety ; frdm the defire 
of fecuring perfonal freedonf or private property; 
feldoiii from the confideration of moral effedls , 
or froni a view to the real improvemeitt of mart-*- 
kind* ^ . 

SECT. iV* 

' Of Population arid Wealth 

. '« . * • • 

W Hen we imagine Svhat the Rdmatis muft 
have felt wheti the tidings came that the flower 
of their cily had jperi&ed A% ^'^"^ s -whew, yft 

r 
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think of. what the orator had in his mind whea. 
he faid, " That the youth among the people was 
" like the fpring, among the feafons; " when wc 
Ijear of the joy with which the huntfman and the 
warrior is adopted, in America ,^ to fuftain the 
honours of the family and the nation; we are 
ttiade to feel the moft powerful motives to regard 
the increafe and prcfervation of our fellow citizens. 
Intercft, affedion, and views of policy, combine. 
to recpmmend this objecl; and it is treated with 
entire nejgkdl .only by the tyrant who miftakes 
his own advantage, by tlie ftatefman who trifles 
with the charge committed to his care, or by the 
people whp are become corrupted , and who con* 
fider their feljpw-fubjecls as^^ rivals in intereft,and 
competitors in their Jjpcmive purfuits. 

Among rude focieties , and among fmall com- 
munities in general , who are engaged in frequent 
ftruggles and difficulties, the prcfervation and in- 
xr^afe of their members is a moft important objed. 
The American rates his defeat from the numbers 
of men he has Jpft, or he eftimates his. yiftory, 
from the prifoners he has made ; not from his 
having remained the mafter of a field , or being 
driven from a ground on which he encountered 
his enemy. A man with whom he can aflbciate 
in ail his purfuits , whom he can embrace as his 
friend ; in whom he finds an objed to his affec- 
tions , and an aid in his ftruggles , is to him the 
moft. precious acceffion of fortune* 

EvhN where the fricndfhip of particular men is 
out a£ the question,. the Xosiety, being oqcupied 
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in fotmirtg a party that may defend itfeff, 
or annoy its enemy, finds no objedl of greatci* 
moment than the incfeafe of its numbers. Captives 
who. may be adopted, or children of cither fex 
%Vho may be reared for the public , arc accord- 
ingly confidered as the richeft fpoil of an enemy* 
The pradlice of the Romans in admitting the 
Vanquiflied to fliare in the privileges of their city^ 
the rape of the Sabines, and thp fubfequent coali- 
tion with that people, were not fingular or 
uncommon examples in the hiftory of mankind; 
The lame policy has be^n followed , and was 
natural and obvious where-cver the flrength of a 
ftate confifted in the arms of a few , and where 
men were valued in themfclvesj without regard 
to eftate of fortune. 

In tude ages , therefore , while mankind fubfift 
in fmall divifions, it fhould appear*, that if th^ 
earth be thinly peopled, th is defedl docs riot arife 
from the negligence of thofe v^ho ought to repair 
it. It is even probable , that the moft eifedual 
courfe that could be taken toincreafe the fpecies^- 
Would be, to pfeveht the coalition of nations^ 
and to oblige mankind to adl in fuch fmaU bodied 
as would make the prefcrvation of their numbers 
a principa:! objed of their care. This alone, it 
is true, would not be fufficient: we muft probably 
add the encouragement for rearing families, which 
mankind enjoy Uilder a favourable policy ^ and 
the means of fubfiftence which they owe to the 
pradite of arts. 

Th{ mother is unwiJiing to increafe het 
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In planting a colony^ in fltriving to repair the 
occafional waftes of peftilence or war , the imrne* 
diate contrivance o£ ftatefmen may be ufeful; but 
if in reafoning on the increafc of mankind in gene- 
ral, we overlook their freedom , and their hap- 
pinefs , Qur ^ids to population become weak and 
ine;fFe<fluaU They only lead us to work on the 
furface , or to purfue a fhadow , while we negJed 

. the fubftantial concern; and in a decaying ftate, 
xnake^vis tamper with palli^atives, while the roots 
of an evil are fuffcred to remain. Odlavius revived 
or inf9rccd the laws that related to population 
^t Rome: but it w^y be faid of him, and of 
many fovereigns in ^ fimilar fituation, that they 
gdminifter the poifon, while they are dcyifing 
the remedy; and bring a damp and a palfy on 
the principles of life , while they endeavour, by 
external applications to the fjkift , to reftore th? 
blpom of a decayed ^nd fickly body, 
, Ix is indeed happy for mankind, that this im* 
ppiTtant objedl is not ^Iways dependent on the 
wifdom of Sovereigns , or the policy of fingle 
men, A people intent on freedom , find for them* 
felvcs a condition in which they may follow th€> 
propenflties of ^nature with a more fignal effed> 
than any vyhich the councils of ftat^ couid devife, 

^When fovereigns , or projedors , are the fuppofecj 
mafters of this fubject, the beft they c^n do , is 
to be cautious of hurting an intereft they cannoti 
greatly proniote , axxd of- making br^aqhes they 
cannot repair. > 
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tones , and petty commonwealths , where each 
man had his ho^ufe , aod . bis field to himfelf, 
and each county had its. capitaF free, and inde-- 
pendent ; what a happy fituation for mankind, " 
ys Mr Hume , " how favourable to induftry 
and agriculture , to marriage and to population ! '* 
et here were probably no fchemes of the ftatef- 
an for rewarding the married , or for puniihing 
le fingle ; for inviting foreigners to fettle, or 
Y prohibiting the departure of natives. Every 
tizen finding a poffeffion fecure , and a pro* 
fion for his heirs , was not difcouraged by the 
oomy fears of oppreffion or want : and where 
rcvy other fundlion of nature was free , that 
hich furniflied the nurfery could not be rcftrained. 
ature has required the powerful to be juft ; but 
e has not otherwife intruded the prefervation 
[ her works to their vifionary plans. What 
wel can the ftatefman add to the fire of youth ? 
et him only not fmother ft , and the effedl is 
cure. Where we opprefs or degrade mankind 
^ith one hand, it is vain , like Odlavius, to 
old out in the other, the baits of marriage, or 
le whip to barrennefs. It is vain to invite 
ew inhabitants from abroad ^ , while thofe we 
iready poffefs . are made to hold their tenure 
nth. uncertainty; and to tremble, not only under 
le profpedl of a numerous family , but even 
nder that of a precarious and doubtful fubfift* 
nee for themfelves. The arbitrary fovereign, 
/ho has made this the condition of his fubjedts , 
we3 the remains pf his people to the powerful 
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inftindls of nature, not to any device of tJs own. 

Men will crowd where the fitua tion i^ tempting, 
^nd, in a few generations^ will people every 
country to the meafure of its n^eans of fubfiftence. 
They will even increafe under circumftances that 
jportend a decay, The frequent wars of the Ro^ 
mans; and of many a thriving community; even 
the peftilence, and the market for flaves, find 
their fupply^ if, without deftroying the foufcc, 
the drain become regular^ and if an iffue is made 
for the offspring, without unfettling the families 
from which they arife. Where a happier pro- 
vifion is made for mankind , the ftatefraan , who 
by premiums to marriage , by allurements to 
foreigners , or by confining the natives at horae^, 
apprehends, that he has made the numbers of his 
people to grow, is often like the fly in the fable, 
who admired its fucccfs, in turning the wheel j| 
and in moving the carriage ; he has only accom- 
panied what was already in motion ; be has da(b- 
ed with his oar, to haften the cataratflj and 
waved with his fan, to give fpeed to the winds. 

Projects of mighty f^ttlement, and of fudden 
population , however fuccefsful in the end , are 
always expenfive to mankind. Above a hundred 
thoufand peafants, we are told, were yearly 
driven, like fo many cattle, to Peterfburgh , ia 
the firft attempts to replenifb that fettleraent, 
and yearly perifhed for want of fubfiftence*^ 
Thejpdiaii only attcm|)ts to fettle irt the neiglw 

* ^tr£ihlenh€i'|i 
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bourhood of the plantain *, and while his family 
increafes., he adds a tree to the walk. 

If the plantain, the eocoa, oj: the palm, were 
fufficient to maintain an inhabitant, the race of' 
nen in the warmer climates might become as nn- 
nerous as the trees of the foreft. But in many 
Darts of the earth , from the nature of the climate, 
ind the foil, the fpontancous produce being next 
X) nothing, the means of fubfiftence are the fruits, 
)n]y of labour and Ikill. If a jieople, while they 
etain theii frugality, increafe their induftry, and 
mprove their arts, their numbers mufi: grow in 
proportion. Hence it is , that the cultivated fields 
>f Europe are more peopled th^n the wilds of 
Werica , or the plains of Tartary. 

But even the increafe of mankind which attends 
he acctimulation of wealth , has its limits. The 
tcejjary of life is a vague and a relative term: it is 
•lie thing in the opinion of the favage; another in 
hat of the polifhcd citizen: it has a^refcrence to 
he fancy, and to the habits of living. While arts 
nnprove, and riches increafe; while the pofTeffions 
•{individuals, o? their profpeds of gain, come up 
their 'Opinion of what is required to fettle a fa- 
nily ,• they enter on its cares with alacrityi Bvit 
vhen the poffeflion, however redundant, falls fhort 
if the ftandard , and a fortune fuppofed fufficient 
or marriage is attained with difficulty, population 
s checked, or begins to decline. The citizen, in 
lis own apprehenfion , returns to the ftate of the 
avagcj his children, he thinkiSj muft perifli for 
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vrant; and fic^quits a fccne overflowing with plenty, 
becaufe he has not the fortune which his fnppofed 
rank, or bis wifhes, require. No ultimate remedy 
is applied to this evil,, by merely accumulating 
wealth; for rare and coftly materials, whatever 
tbefe are, continue td be fought; and ifTilks and 
pearl are made common, men will begin to covet 

, iome new decorations, which the wealthy alone can 
procure. If they are indulged in their humour, 
their demands are repeated: for it is the continual 
increafe of riches , not any meafure attained , that 
keeps the craving imagination. at eafe. 

Men are tempted to labour, and to pradife 

-lucrative arts, by motives of intereft. Secure to 
the workman the fruit of his labour, give him 
the profpeds of independence or freedom , the 
public has foui>d a faithful minifter in the acquifition 
of wealth, and a faithful fteward in hoarding what 
he ha« gained. The ftatefman, in this, as in the 
cafe of population itfelf, can do little more than 
avoid doing raifchief. It is well, if, in the be- 
ginnings of commerce , he knows how to reprefs 
the frauds to which it is fubjed. Commerce, if 
continued, is the branch in which mer>, com- 
mitted to the effedls of their own experience , are 
leaft apt to go wrong. 

The trader, in rude ages, is {hort-fightcd^ 
fraudulent, and mercenary; but in the progrefs^ 
and advanced ftate of his art^ his views are en- 
larged, his maxims are eftablifl^exl : he becomes 
pundual, liberal, faithful^. and enterprifing,; and 
in the period of general corrupiianj he alone ba^ 
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^ivciy virtue, cxcepi; the force to defend his ae-* 
quifitions. He needs np aid from . the ftate , but 
its protection; and i^ often in himfelf its moft 
intelligent and refpe^lable paetyiber. Even ia 
China , we are informed , where pilfering , fraud> 
and corruption, are the reigning pradice with 
all the other orders of men, the great mer-» 
chant is Tt^dy to give, and to procure confi-- 
dence: while his countrymen a<fl on. the plans ^ 
and under the reftridlions of a police adjufted to 
knaves, he ads on theieafons^of trade , and the 
maxims of mankind. 

If population be connedled with nati^inal wealth, 
liberty and perfonal fecurity is the great founda- 
tion of both: and if this foundation be laid in 
the ftate , nature has fecured the increafe and in-i 
duftry of its members ; the one by defires th^ 
moft ardent in the human frame; the other by a 
confideration the moft. uniform and conftant of 
any that poffeffes the mind. Tlie great objed 
of policy, therefore, with refped to both^ is, 
to fecure to the family its means of fuhfiOence 
and Settlement; to proted the induftrious in the 
purfuit of his occupation; io reconcile the re* 
ftridions of police , and the focial affedions 
of mankind , with their feparate and intereftea 
purfuits. 

In matters^ of particular profeffion, induftry, 
and trade, the experienced praditioner is the 
n>after , and every general reafoner is a novice. 
The objed in commerce is to make the individual 
rich J the more he gains for himfelf, the move he 
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iugmenW the wealth of hi^ country.. IT a pro* 
tedion be required, it muft be granted; if crimes 
and frauds be committed , they muft be rcprefled; 
and government cain pretend to no more. When 
the refined J>olitician would lend an adlivc/hand 
he only muttiplies in"ter4*uptions -and grounds of 
complaint*; when the meixhant forgets his own 
intereft to lay plans for his country » the period 
of vifion* and chimera k hear, and the folid 
bafis of ! commerce withdrawn. He might be 
told i that while he purfues his advantage,, and 
gives no caufe of complaint, the intereft of com* 
merce is fafe. ^ 

• The general police of France , proceeding on^a 
fuppofition that the exportation of corn muft drain 
the country where it has grown', had, till of late, 
laid that branch of commerce under a fevere prohi- 
bition. Thfe'Englifh landholder arid the farmer 
lad credit ehough to obtain a premium for export- 
ation, to favour the Cde of their commodity; and 
the event has fhewn, that private intereft is a better 
patron of commerce and plenty, than the refine- 
inents of ftate. One nation lays the refined plan of 
a fettlement on the continent of North America, 
and trufts little to the condudl of traders and fliort- 
fighted men ; another leaves men to find their own* 
pofition in a ftate of freedom , and to think for' 
themlclves. The aftive induftry and the limited 
views of the one, made a thrn ii^g fettlement; the 
^reat projedls of the other were ftnl in idea. 

But 1 willingly quit a fnbjcd in which I am not 
inuch converfant, and ftill his engaged by the 
object for which 1 write. Speculations on com- 
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tncrce and wealth havt been delivered by the afcleft 
^writers; and the public has lately b^en fur- 
nifhed with a thewy of national cecononiy, equal to. 
what has ever appeared 'Oh any fubjed: of fcience 
whatever '*^. But in the view which I haVe taken of; 
human affairs", nothing feems more inn?por(iant than 
the general caution which the authors to whom I' 
refer fo well underftand, not to cOnfide'r thefe ar- 
ticles as making the fum of national felicity, or the 
principal objed; of any ftate. In feience we confw 
der our objecSs apart ; in practice it* were <an error' 
not to have them all ir^'oiir view at once. 

One nation i in fearch of gold and of precious 
metals, negled the domefticfonrces of Wealth, and 
become dependent on theirneighbouts for the ne-*- 
ceffaries of life : another fo intent on improving' 
their internal refourees , and on increafmg their ^ 
Commerce, that they become dependent oti foreign- 
i^rs for the defence of what they acquire. It is eveft' 
painful inconverfation to find the iiiterelt of mer* 
chant$ give the tone to our reafonings, and to 
find a fubjeft perpetually offered as the* great bufi* 
nefs of national cotincits, to which any interpofition 
of government is feldom, withproprietyj applied^ 
or never beyond the protedion it affords. -^ 

W E complain bf a want of public fpirit^ but 
\^^hatever may be the elFedl of this error in practice /* 
in fpecufation it i^ none of our faults:' we feafori* 
perpetually for the public ; but the want of national 
views were frequently heCter than the poffeffion of 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the we 
of Nations ; -^by A. Siiuth, L. L. D." 
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thofe we eypreCs: W6 woiild havt nations ^ like a 
company of merchants, think of nothing but mono-* 
pQlies» and the profit of trade; and, like them, too, 
intruft their prQ.te<flion to a force which they do not 
poffefs in thelnfclvcs. 

Because men like other animals, are maintain- 
ed in multitudes, where the neceffaries of life are 
amaffed, and the (lore of wealth is enlarged, we'drop 
our regards for the happinefs , the moral and politi- 
cal cbaraiSlejora people; and, anxious for the herd 
we woujd propagate, carry our views no farther 
than the fliall and the pafture. We forget that the 
few have <>ften made a prey of the many ; that to 
the poor there is nothing fo enticing as the coffers 
^f the rich.; and that when the price of freedom 
comes to be paid , the heavy fword of the vidor 
may fall into the oppofitc fcale. 

Whatever be the adual condud of nations in 
this matter, it is certain, that mdny of our arguments 
would hurry us, for the fake of wealth and of.popu- 
lation, into a fcene where mankind, being expofed 
to corruption, are unable to defend their pofleffions; 
and where they are , in the end , fubjeA to oppret 
fion and ruin. We cut off the roots , while WC. 
would extend the branches, and thicken the foliage. 

It ispoffibly'from an opinion that the virtues^of 
men are fecure, that fome who turn their attentiott 
to public affairs, think of nothing but the numbers 
and wealth of a people: it is from a dreadof cor 
tuption , that others think of nothing but how to 
prcferve the national virtues. Human fociety has 
great obligations to both. They are oppofcd to 
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>i fir one another only by miftake,- and even when uniu 
tmoiiled, have not ftrength fufficient to combat the 
fii, fct }vi etched party, that refers every objedl to. perfonal 
^ iutereft, and that cares not for the fafety or increafc. 
of any ftock but its own. 

S E C T. V, 
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Of National Defence and Conqnejl. 
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T is impoffible to afcertaln how much of th^ 
i| policy of any ftate has a reference to war, or to 
r^ national fafety, " Our legiflator, "fays the Cretaa 
: in Plato , " thought that nations were by nature^ 
" in a ftate of hoftility: he took his meafures ac* 
" cordinglyj.aad obferving that all the poffeflGonsi 
z " of the vanquifhed pertain to the vidor, he* 
> " held it ridiculous to propofe any benefit to his 
:. "country, before he had provided that it Ihould 
f " not be conquered." 

Crete, which is fuppofed to have been a 
[. model of military policy , is commonly confidered 
^ as the original from which the celebrated laws of 
» Lycurgus were copied. Mankind, it feems, in 
^{% every inftance, muft have fome palpable objed to* 
^ diredl their proceedings , and muft have a view^ 
^ to fome point of external utility, even in the 
^_ choice of their virtues; The difcipline of Sparta 
^^ was military; and a fenfe of its ufe in the;ficld, 
' xiiore than the force of unwritten and traditionary 
/ laws , or the .fuppofed engagement of the public 
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faith dbftaincd by the lawgiver, may have induced 
this people to perfevere in the pbfervance of many 
rules, which to other nations do iidt appear necet 
fary, except in the prefetice of ^ti enemy. 

/Every inftitution of this fingular people gave 
a leflbn of obedience , of fortitude , and of zeal 
for the public: but it' is 4^eiiiairkable that they 
chofe to obtain, by their virtues alone, what 
Other nations are fain to buy with their treafure; 
and it is well known, that, in the courfe of their 
hiftory , they cafne to regard their difcipline 
merely on account of its moral efFedls* They had 
experienced the happinefs of a mind courageous j 
^Jilintereftcd, and. devoted to its beft affedtion?; 
and they ftudied to preferve this character in 
themfelves, by rcfigning the interefts of ambition, 
and the hopes of military glory , even by facrifi- 
cirig the numbers of their people* 

It was the fate of the Spartans who efcaped from 
* the field, aot of thofe who perifhed with Cleom- | 
brotus at Leudlra , that filled the cottages of 
Lacedeinon With mburning and ferious r^fledlion *: 
it was the fear of having their citizens corriipted 
abroad j by intercourfe with fervile and merce- 
nary men , that made them quit the ffcation of 
leaders in the Perfian war^ and leave Athens, 
during fifty yfear«, to purfuej unrivalled, that career 
of ambition and profit ^ by which flie made fuch 
acquifitions of power arid of wealth f; 

We have h^d occafion to obferve ^ thatin every 

f Xeiwphon, f Thueydides, Bookli. 
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Kiide^A^te; the gi^eat bufinefe is Mtati Und that m 
barbarous tiiiles^ mkakind^ beiiig generally divided 
into fmaH parties , are engaged in aimofi: perpetual 
lioftilities. This circumftance gives the military 
•leader a continued afcendant in his country, and 
inclined every people ^ during warlike agesj to 
monarchical government, . , 

The condud of an army can leaft of all fubjeds 
be divided : and wc may be juftly furprifed to find > 
that the Romans J after many'^agesof military ex* 
perience; and after having recently felt the arms 
of Hannibal, in many encounters > aflbciated two 
leaders at the head of the fame army , and left 
them to adjuft their pretenfions, by. taking the 
command , each a day in his turn. The iame 
. people > however , on other occafions , thought 
' it expedient to fufpend the exercife of every 
fubordiriatc magiftracy, and. in the time of great 
alarms, to intruft all the authority of the ftgitd 
in the hands of one perfon. , 

Republics have generally found it neceflary^ 
in the condud of War, to place great confidence 
in the executive branch of their government* 
When a cdnful at Rome had proclaimed his levies^ 
and adminiftercd the military oath,. he became 
from that moment niafter of the public treafury , 
and; of the lives of thofe who were under his 
comniand *i The axe and the rods were no 
longer a mere badge of magiftracy , or an empty 
pageant j in the hand^ of the lidof ; they Vftt^^ 

^ Polybiiiii 
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at the command of the father, ftaincd with the 
blood of hi^ own children ; and fell , without ap- 
peal,, on the mutinous and the difobedient of 
every condition. 

In every freeftate, there is a perpetual neceflSty * 
todiftinguifh the maxims of martial law from thofc 
of the civil ; and he who has not learned to give 
an implicit obedience, where' the ftate has given 
him a military leader, and to refign his perfonal 
freedom in the field ^ from the fame magnanimity 
with which he maintains it in the political delibera- 
tions .of his country, has yet to learn the moft 
important Icffon of civil fociety , and is only fit 
to occupy a place in a rude , or in a corrupted 
ftate , whfere the principles of mutiny and of 
fcrvility being joined, the one or the other is 
frequently adopted in the wrong place. 

From a regard to what is neceffary in war, 
nations inclined to popular or ariftocratical govern- 
ment, have had recourfe to eftablifliments that 
bordered on monarchy. Even where the higheft 
office of the ftate was in common times adminif- 
tered by a plurality of perfons, the whole pcjwer 
and authority belonging to it >yas , on particular 
cccafions , committed to one ; and upon great 
alarms; , when the political fabric was Ihaken or 
endangered, a nupnar^hical power has been applied, 
like a prop, to fecure the ftate againft the rage of 
the tempeft. Thus were the didlators occafionally 
named at Rome , and the ftadtholders in the United 
Provinces ; and thus , in mixed governments, the 
royal prerogative is occafionaUy enlarged , by the 
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t6inpc>rafy fufpenfiofn of laws *, j[n(I the barrier^ 
of liberty appear to be removed , in order to vdft 
SI didlatorial power in the hands o^f the king^ 

Had marikind, therefol^e, ho view but td war- 
fare, it is probable that they would contihuef td 
prefer monarchical gdvernmertt to any other; oi 
at lead that every naltidn , in order to procure 
fecret and united councils, Would iritrud the exe- . 
dutive power with Unlimited aii;hdrity. Butj 
happily for ciVil fociety , liien have dbjedis df a 
different fdrt: and expleriencd has taught, that 
although the cOnduft of armies requires ari abfo- 
lute and uridivided conimand, yet ^ national force 
is beft formed, Where numbers of men ate inured 
to equality; ^nd where the meaneft citizen may 
cortfider himfelf, upon occafiorr, as deftined td 
command as Weil as to obey. It is here that thq 
didlator finds a fpirit and a force prepared to fe- 
cond his cotincils; it is {lete tod that the dictator' 
himfelf is formed, and that numbefs of leaders 
are prefented to the public choice; it is here that 
the profperity of a ftate is independent of fmglel 
xnen, and that a wifdorri which never dies,* witli 
a fyffem of rriilitary arrangements perriTanent ana 
regular, can, even Under the gfeateft misfortunes, 
prolong the national ftruggfe. With this advan- 
tage, the RomSins, finding a( number of diftiii- 
guifhed leaders arife in fucceffiori, were at all times 
almoft equally prepared to contend with their 
•uemies of Afia or Africa; while the fortune of 

^ . f Iti Britain' j by* the fufp«nfion of the Haiieas Coijut 
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thofe enemies, on the contrary, depended on the 
cafual appearance of fingular men , pf a Mithri* 
dates, or of a Hannibal. 

The foldier, we are told , has his. point of ho- 
nour, and a fafliieq of thinking, which he wears 
with his fword. This point of honour, in free 
and uncorrupJ:ed ft^tes, is a zeal for the pubjiic; 
and war to them, is an operation of paflions^ 
not the mere purfuit of a calling. Its good and 
its ill cfFedts are felt in extremes : the friend is made 
to experiei^ice the warmeft proofs of attachment, 
the enemy the fevereft effedls of aoimofity. Oa 
this fyftem the celebrated nations of antiquity, 
made war under their hieheil attainments of civil- 
ity. and under their greateft degrees of refinement. 

In fmall and rude focie ties, the individual finds 

■ ■ • . ■ ^ ■ '■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ 

himfelf attacked in every national war; and none 
can propofe to devqlve his defence on another. 
" The king of Spain is a great prince," faid an 
American chief to the governor of Jamaica, who 
was preparing a body of troops to join in an en- 
terprife againft the Spaniards: " Do you propofe 
" to make war upon fo great a king with fo fmall 
" a force ? " Being told that the forces he faw 
were to be joined by troops from Europe, and 
that the governor could then command no more: 
" Who are tliefe then,^' faid the American, " who 
" form this crowd of fpedators ? are they not 
" your people? and why do you not all go forth 
" to fo great a war?" He was anfwcred. That 
the fpedators were merchants , and other inha- 
bitants, who took no part in the fervitc : ^ Would 
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^^ they be mercbaiits ftill," continued this ftatcf- 
man , " if the King of Spain was to attack you 
" here? For my part, I do not think that mer- 
^ chants flxould be permitted to live in any coun*- 
S9 try: when I go to wa^*, I leave no body at 
*' home but the women." It fhould feem that 
this- fimple warr iqr conlidcred merchants as a kind 
of neutral perfons, who took no part in the quar- 
rels of their country; arid that he did not know 
how much war itfeU may be made a fubjed of 
traffic; what mighty armies may be put in motion 
from behind the counter; how often human blood 
is, without any national animofity, bought and 
"fold for bills of exchange; and how often the 
prince, the nobles, and the ftatcfmen, in many 
a polifhed nation-^-migbt , in his account, be con^ 
fidered as merchant$. 

In the prog^efs of arts and of policy, the menv- 
bers of every ftate are divided into claffes; and 
in the commencement of this diftribution , there 
is no diftindlion more fcrious than that of the 
jvarrior and the pacific inhabitant ; no more is re- 
quired to place men in the relation of mafter and 
tlave. Even, when the rigours of aa eftablifhed 
fl^very abate , as they have done in modern Eu-r 
rope, ill confequence of a protecjliort, and a pro*- 
perty, allowed to the mechanic and labourer, 
this diftindlion ferves ftill to feparate the noble 
from the bafe, and to point out that cla& of mea 
%yho are deftined to reiga aud to \lomineer in, 
their country. 

It w^ certainly never fbrefeea by mankind^ that 
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in the purfuit of refinement, they were to reverffe 
this order; or even that they were to place the 
government, and the military force of nations, in 
different hands. But is it equally unforefeen, that 
the former order may again take place? and that 
the pacific citizen , however diftinguiflied by pri- 
vilege and rank , muft one day bow to the perfon 
with whom he has intrufted his fword. If fuch 
revolutions fhould adually follow, will this new 
mafter revive in his own order the fpirit of the 
noble and the free ? Will he renew the charadlers 
of the warrior and the ftatefman ? Will he reftorc 
to his country the civil and military virtues ? I 
am afraid to reply. Montefquieu obferves, that 
the government of Rome, even under the empe- 
rors, became, in the hands of the troops, elective 
and republican : but the Fabii or the Bruti were 
heard of no more , after tlie praetorian bands be- 
came the republic. 

We have enumerated foitie of the heads under 
which a people, as they emerge from barbarity, 
may come to be clafTed. Such are, the nobility, 
the people ^ the adherents of the prince; and even 
the priefthood have not been forgotten : wJien 
we arrive at times of refinement, the army muft 
be joined to the lift. The departments of civil 
government and of war being fevered , and the 
pre-eminence being given to the fl^tefman , the 
ambitious will naturally devolve the military 
fervice on thofe who are contented with a fubor- 
jdinate ftation. They who have the greateft ihare 
}fk the divifion of ^^fortune , an4 the greateft in^ 
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terefl in defending their country, having refigned 
the fword , muft pay for what they have ceafed 
to perform; and armies, not only at a diftance 
from home, but in the very bofom of their coun- 
try, are fubfifted by pay. A difciplinc is invented 
to inure the foldier to perform, from habit, and 
from the fear of punifhment, thofe hazardous 
duties, which the love of the public, oV a na- 
tional fpirit, no longer infpire. '' 

When we confider the breach that fuch an 
cftablifliment makes in the fyftem of national 
virtues, it is unpleafant to obferve, that mod 
nations who have run the career of civil arts, 
have , in fome degree , adopted this meafure. 
Not only ftates, which either have wars to main- 
tain , or precarious poffeffions to defend at a 
diftance; not only a prince jealous of his au- 
thority, or in hafte to gain the advantage of 
difcipline, are difpofed to employ foreign troops, 
or to keep ftanding armies ; but even rfepubhcs , 
with little of the former occafion, and none of 
the motives which prevail in monarchy, have 
been found to tread in the fame path. 

If military arrangements occupy fo confidera* 
ble a place in the domeftic policy of nations, the 
a<Sual confequences of war are equally import- 
ant in the hiftory of mankind. Glory and fpoil 
were the earlieft fubje(5ts of quarrels ; a conceflion 
of fuperiority, or a ranfom, were the prices of 
peace. The love ^of fafety, and the defire of 
dominion , equally lead mankind to wifli for 
acceflions of ftrength. Whether as vidlors or as 
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vanquifhed, they tend to a coalition ; and power-? 
iul nations confidering a province ^ or a fojftrefe 
acquired on their frontier, as fo nauch gained, 
are perpetually intent on extending the limits. 

The maxims of conqueft: are riot always to h© 
diftinguiihed ivoxa thofe of felf- defence. If a 
neighbouring ftate be dangerous , if it be fre-. 
qiientjy. troubkfonje ,, it is a maxim founded in 
the confideratio^ of fafety^ as well as of conqueft, 
that it iDt^gbt to te weakened or difarmed : if, 
being once reduced , it be difpofed to renew the 
conteft,, it muft from tlienceforward be governed 
in form. Rom^ never avowed any other maxima 
of conqueft; anc^ fee every where fent her irv^ 
foknt armies, nnd-r the fpccious pretence o| 
procuring %o herfc|f and her allies a lafting peace, 
which - ihe alone >¥Otild referve the^ power tcj 

difturK ; . 

The equality of thofe alliances which the 
Grecian ftates formed againft each other, main-^ 
tainedj fpr a tioie, their independence and 
Reparation i and that time was the fliining a^id 
the happy period of their ftory. It was prolonged 
tnoxp by the vigilance and condudl which they 
Severally applied , than by the moderation of 
their councils, or by any peculiarities of domeftic 
policy which arrefted their progreft. The vicSora 
were fometimes contented, with merely changing 
to a refemblance of their own forms the govern^! 
inent of the ftates they fubdued. What the next 
ftep might have been/in the progrefs of impofi- 
tions^ ish^d to determine. But when we confider, 
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that one party fought for the impofition of tri- 
butes, another for the afcendant in war, it cannot 
be doubted, that the Athenians, from a national 
ambition , and from the defire of wealth, and 
the Spartans, though they originally only meant ' 
to defend themfelves, and their dlies, were both, 
at laft, equally willing to become the niafters of 
Greece ; and were preparing for each other at 
home that yoke , which both , together with 
their confederates, were obliged to receive from 
abroad. 

In the eenquefis of Philip, the defire of felf- 
preferyation and fecurity feemed to be blended 
with the ambition natuial to princes. He turned 
his arms fiicceflively to the quarters on which he 
found himfelf hurt ^ from which he had been 
alarmed or; provoked: and when he had fubdued 
the Greeks , he propofcd to lead them againfk 
their ancient encitiy . of Perfia, In this he laid 
the plan which was carried into execution by. 
his fon. •. 

The Romans, become the matter of Italy, and 
the conquerors of Carthage, had been alarmed 
on the fide jof Macedon , and were led to crofs 
a new fea in fearch of a new field, on which ta 
exercife their military force. In profecution of 
their wars, from the earlieft to the lateft date of 
their hiftory, without intending the very con- 
quefts they made , perhaps without forefeeing 
what advantage they were to reap from thp 
fubje<flion of diftant provinces, or in what maq* 
wy they were to govern their xxcyr acquifitionSji 
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tiiey ftlll proceeded to feize what came fuc* 
ceffively within their reach ; and , flimulated 
by a policy which engaged them in perpetual 
wars , which led, to perpetual vidory and accef- 
Cions of territory , they extended the frontier of 
a ftate, which, but a few centuries before, had 
been confined within the fkirts of a village, to 
the Euphrates, the Danube , the Wefer, the 
Forth , and the Ocean. 

It is vain to affirm, that the genius of any 
nation is adverfe to conqueft. Its real interefts 
indeed moft comnionly are fo; but every ftatc 
which is prepared to defend itfelf, and to obtain 
vidories , is likewife in hazard of being tempted 
to conquer. 

In Europe , where mercenary and difciplined 
armies are every where formed, and ready to 
traverfe the earth , where , like a flood pent up 
by flender banks, they are only reftrained by 
political forms, or a teaiporary balance of power; 
if the fluices fliould break, what inundations may 
we not expedl to behold? EfFeniinate kingdoms 
and empires are fpread from the fea of Corea to 
the Atlantic ocean. Every ftate, by the defeat 
of its troops, may be turned into a province; 
every army oppofed in the field to-day may be 
hired to-morrow; and every vidlory gained, 
may give the acceffion of a. new military force 
to the vidor. 

The Romans, with inferior arts of communi- 
cation both by fea and land, maintained their 
jiominion in 4 confiderable part of Europe, Afia, 
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and Africa, over fierce and intradable ^nations : 
Avhat may not the fleets and armies of Europe, 
with the accefs they have by commerce to every 
part of the world , and th9 facility of their con- 
veyance , efFed , if that ruinous maxim fhould 
prevail , that the grandeur of a nation is to be 
eftimated from the extent of its territory; or, 
that the intereft of any particular people confifts 
in reducing t]beir neighbours to fervitude? 

SECT- V Ir 



Of Civil Liberti/. 



I 



F war, either for depredation or defence, were 
the principal objedl of nations , every tribe would , 
from its earlieft ftate , aim at the condition of a 
Tartar horde ; and in all* its fucceffes would haften 
to the grandeur of a Tartar empire. The mi- 
litary leader would fuperfede the civil magifc 
trate ; and preparations to fly with all their poffet 
fions , o^ to purfue with all their forces , would 
in every fociety , jtnake the fum of their public 
arrangements. 

He who firft on the banks of the Wolga, of 
the Jenifca, had taught the Scythian to mount 
the horfe , to move his cottage on wheels , to 
harafs his enemy alike by' his attacks and hif 
flights, to handle at full fpeed the lance and the 
bow , and when beat from his ground , to leavQ 
his arrows in the >vind tp meet his pi>ifuen b? 
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who had taught his countrymen to ufe the' ftjme 
Sinimalfor every purpofe of the dairy, the fhatxi* 
hhs , and the field of battte ; -would i^e efteemed 
the founder of his nation ; or like Ceres and 
Bacchus among the Greeks , would be invefted 
with the honours of a god, as the reward of hk 
nfeful inventions. Anaidft fuch inRitutions, the 
names, ^and atchievements of Hercules and Jafon 
might have. been tranfmittqd to pofterity, but 
thofe ofi^ycurgus or Solon , the heroes of political 
fociety^ could h^ve gained no reputatioUj either 
fabulous or real, in the records of fame. 

Every tribe of warlike barbarians may entertaii^ 
among themfelves the flrongeft fentiments of affec- 
tion and honour , while they carry to the reft of 
mankind the afped of banditti and robbers* They 
may be indifferent to intereft, and fuperior to 
danger; but our fenfe ef humanity ,^ our regard 
to the rights of nations^ our admiration of civil 
wifdom and juftice^ even our effeminacy itifelf, 
make us turn away with contempt , or with hor- 
ror, fronn a fcene which exhibits fo few of our 
good qualities, and which ferves, fo much to 
reproach our weakhefs. 

It is in conduding the affairs of civH fociety , 
that mankind find the exercife of their beft talents, 
as well as the objed of their beft affedions. It i^ 
in being grafted on the advantages of civil fociety, 
that the art of war is brought to perfedion; that 
the refources of armies, and the complicated 
fprings to be touched in their condudk, are beft 

* D'Arvicux's Hiftory ctf the Arabs. 
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Underftood. The moft ceUbrated warriors ' Were 
alfo citizens: oppofed to a Roroan ^ or a Greekj. 
the chieftairt of Thrace , of Germany ^ or Gaul / 
'was a novice. The native of P^lla learned the 
principles of hij. art from Epaniinondas , and 
Pelopidas. - 

If nations , as hath been obferved in the preced- 
ing fedion , muft adjuft their policy on tlie pro- 
fpedl of war from abroad, they are equally bound 
to provide for the attainment of peace at home.^ 
But there is no peace in the abfence of juilice. It 
may fubfift wilth divifions , difputes , and contrary 
opinions; but not with the commifllon of wrongs. 
The injurious, and the injured, are, as implied 
in the very meaning of the terms, inaftate of 
hoftility. 

Where men enjoy peace, they owe It either 
to their mutual regards and affedions , or to ihe 
reftraints of law. Thofc are the. happieft ftates 
which procure peace to their members by the 
firft of thefe npethods: but it is fufficiently ua- 
common to procure it even by the fecond. The 
firft would with-hold the occafions of war aud/of 
competition: the fecond adjufts the pretenfions 
of men by ftipulations and treaties, Sparta taught 
her citizens not to regard intereft ; other free 
nations fecu^re the intereft of their members, an4 
confider this as a principal p^.rt of their rights.. 

Law is the treaty to which inembers of the 
fanie community have agreed, and under wh/ch 
the magiftrate and" the fubjed continue to enjoy 
^heir rigkts; ai^d to maintai;! the peace oifopiety. 
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The dcfire of lucre is the great rttotive to injuries: 
law therefore has a principal reference to property. 
It would afcertain the different methods by which 
property may be acquired, as by prefcription , 
conveyance, and fucceflion ; and it makes the 
neceffary provifions for rendering the poffeffion of 
property fecure. 

Beside avarice, there are other motives from 
which men are unjuft; fuch are pride, malice, 
envy, and r^veflge. The law would eradicate the 
principles themfelves , or at leaft prevent their 
cffeds. 

From whatever motive wrongs are committed, 
there are diflFerent particulars in ^vhich the injured 
may fufier. He may fuifer in his goods , in his 
perfon, or in the freedom of his condudl. Nature 
has made him mafter of every adlion which is not 
injtirious to others. The laws of his particular 
fociety intitle him perhaps to a determinate ftation, 
and beftow on him a certain fliare in the gdverii- 
ihent of his country. An injury, therefore, which 
in this refpedl puts him under any unjuft reftraint, 
may be called an infringement of his political 
rights. 

Where the citizen is fuppofed to h.lve rights 
of property and of flation, iand is proteded in 
the exercife of them, he is £iid to be free; and 
the very reftraints by which he is hindered from 
the commiflion (pf crimes, are a part of his liberty. 
No perfon is free , where any perfon is fufFered 
to do wrong with impunity. Even the defpotic 
prince on his throne , is not an exception to thi$ 
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jencral rule. He himfelf is a flave, thcr moment 
he pretends that force Ihould decide any conteft. 
The difregard he throws on the rights of his people 
recoils on himfelf i and in the general uncertainty 
of all conditions , there is no tenure more preCiV* 
rious than his own. 

From the different particulars to which mea 
refer, in fpeaking of liberty, whether to the 
fafety of the perfon and the goods, the dignity 
of rank , or the participation of political import- 
ance, as well as from the different methods by 
which their rights are fecured, they are led to 
dififer in the interpretation of the term ; and every 
free nation is apt to fuppofe that freedom is to be 
found only among themfelves; they meafure it 
by their own peculiar habits and fyftem of 
manners. ' / 

Some having thought, that the une(Jual diftri- 
bution of wealth is a grievance , required a new 
livifion of property , as the foundation of public 
uftice. This fcheme is fuited to democratical 
government ; aad in fuch only it has been ad- 
nitted with any degree of effed. 

New fettlements , like that of the people of Ifrael, 
ind fmgular eftablifhments , like thofe of Spartai 
md Crete, have furniflied examples of its adual 
execution ; but in moft other ftates , even the 
lemocratical fpirit could attain no more than to 
prolong the ftruggle for Agrarian laws ;. to pro- 
sure , on occafion, the expunging of debts; and 
:o keep the people in mind , under all the dif- 
undlions of fortune, that thty &i& h^4 a daim 
to equality. 
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The citizen atRotttCj atAthens, and in many 
republics i contended for himfelf, and his order. 
The Agrarian law was moVed and debated for 
ages t . it ferved to awaken the mind : it noUirilhed 
the fpirit of equality, and furniflied a field on 
which to exert its foi'cej but was never eftabliftied 
with any of its bther and mote formal effedls. 

Many of the eftablifhments which ferV^e to defend 
the weak from oppreflioii , contribute , by fecuring 
the pofleffion of property, to favbur its Unequal 
divifion , and to increase the atcendant x>£ thofc 
from whom the abufes of power may be feated. 
Thofe abufes were felt very early both at Athens 
and Rome *"•► ^ 

It has been propofed to prevent the exceflive 
accumulation of wealth in particular hands , by 
limiting the increafe of private fortunes, by pro- 
hibiting intail$, and by with-holding the right of 
primogeniture in the fucceffion of heirs. It has 
been propofed to prevent, the ruin of moderate 
eftates , and to reftrain the ufe ^ and confeqnently 
the defire of .great ones , by fumptuary laws* 
Thefe different methods ars more or lefs confiftent 
"j^rith the interefts of commerce, and may be adopt* 
cd , in different degrees , by a people whofe na* 
tional objedl is wealth : and they have their degree 
of effed , by infpiring moderation , or a fenfe «f 
equality," and by ftifling the paffions. by which 
i^aankind are prompted to mutual wrongs. 

It appears to be, in a particular manner, the 

- » - • - 

T Plutarct ij the life of SqIqu. ' LiYy» 
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objdA of fumptuary laws, ancfof the equal. divifion 
of wealth ^ to prevent the gratification of vanity , 
to check the bftent^tion of fupcvior fortune, and, 
by this means , to weaken the defire of riches ^ 
an4.to preferve in the breaft of the citizen that 
rboderation and equity which ought to rcfgu^atc 
his coridud. 

This end,is neVct perfedMy alttained in any ftatc 
where the uuequal divifion of property is admitted, 
and where fortune is allowed to beftow diftindtion 
and rank. It is indeed difficult , by any methods 
whatever, to Ihut up this fource of cofruption. 
Of all the nations whofe hifjory is known with 
certainty, the dcfign itfelf , and the manner of 
executing it, appear to have been underftood, ini 
Sparta alona. 

There property was indeed acknowledged by- 
law ; but in confequehce of certain regulations and 
pradices , the moft effedlual ^ it feems , that man- 
kind have hitherto found out. The manners that 
prevail among fimple nations before the eftablilh- 
ment of property , were in fome m^cafure pre-* 
ferved *} the paffiod for riches was, during niany 
age§ , fuppreffed ; and the citizen wa$ made tof 
eonfider himfelf as the property of his country , hot 
as the owner of a private eftate. 

It was held ignominious either to buy or to fell 
the patrimony of a citizen. Slaves were, in every 
family , intrufted with the care of its effedis , and 
freemen \Vere flra'ngefs to lucrative arts j juflice wa^ 

* See Part U. Sc*. ;t. 
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cftabliflied on a conitempt of the ordinary allure- 
ment to crimes ; and-the prefervatives of civil liberty 
applied by the ftate, were the difpofitions that 
were made to prevail in the hearts of its members. 

The individual was relieved from every folici- 
tude that could arife on the head of his fortune ; he 
was educated , and he was employed for life in the 
fervice of the public ; he was fed at a place of com- 
mon refort, to which he could carry no diftindtion 
but that of his talepts and his virtues ; his children 
were the wards and the pupils of the ftate; he 
himfelf was thought to be a parent , and a direftbr 
to the youth of his country , not the anxious father 
of a feparate family. 

This people , we are told , beftowed fome care in 
adorning their perfons , and were known from afar 
by the red or the purple they wore ; but could not 
make their equfpage, their buildings, or their fur- 
niture, a fubjed of fancy, or what we call taflc. 
The carpenter and the houfc-builder were reftridled 
to the ufe of the axe and the faw : their workman- 
Ihip muft have been fimple, and probably, in re- 
fpedl to its form , continued for ages the fame. The 
ingenuity of the artift was employed in cultivating 
his own nature, not in adorning the habitations 
of his felloe-citizens. 

On this plan, they had fenators, magiftrates, 
leaders of armies , and minifters of ftate ; but no 
men of fortune. Like the heroes of Homer, they 
diftributed honours by the meafure of the cup and 
the platter. A citizen, who, in his political capa^ 
city, >ya$.the arbiter of Greece , thought himfelf 
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lidnourcd by receiving a"~d6tib!e pottioti of f>lain 
entertainment at fuppen He was active: ] picnetrat- 
ing , brave , difinterefted , and generous j ' j^t-his 
eftate» hrs table, and bis furniture , inight^ in our 
efteem , have marred the luftre of aH hi^ 'virtues. 
Neighbouring nations , however, applied for com- 
manders to this nurfery of ftatefmen and warriors ^ 
sis we apply for the praditioners of every art to the 
countries in which they excel; for -cooks to 
France , and for muficians to Italy. 

After all , we are , perhaps , not fufficiently 
inftrudled in the nature of the Spartan laws and 
inftitutions , to underftand in what itiantier all the 
ends of this fingular ftate were obtained , but the 
admiration paid to its people , and the conftant 
reference of contemporary hiftorians to their 
avowed ibp<eriority, will not allow Us to quet 
tion the fadls. '* Wiien I obferved/^ fays Xe- 
nophon , ^* that this^ nation', though not the moft 
^ populous,- was the- moft powerJFul ftate of 

* Greece, I was feized with wonder, and with 
^ an earneft defire to know by ^Yhat arts it at- 
^ tained its pr6 - eminence ; but when I came to 
•* the knowledge of its inftitutions , my wondef 
^' Geafed. •" — As one man excels another, and 
•? as he who is at pains to cultivate his miind, 

* muft furpafs the perlbn who negledls it ; fo thd 
^ Spartans fhould excel every naftion , being the 
^ only ftate in which virtue is fttidied as the ob-^ 
•* jie<% of goverrfnient. "^ 

The fiibjeds of property , confidered with 21 
view to fabfiftence, ot even to enjoy rnent, havd 
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Jitde tffe^tJfi corrupting mankind, or in awaken^ 
ing th€ fpirit of eompetidon and of jealoufy; 
but confidered with, a view to diftindion and 
)ionour, where fortune conftitutes rank , they 
excite the moft vehement paffions, and abforb 
all the fentiments of the human foul: they re- 
concile avarice and meannefs with ambition and 
vanity , and lead men through the pradice of 
fordid and mercenary arts to the poITeflion of a 
fuppofed elevation and dignity. 

Where this foiirce of corruption , On the con- 
trary , is eifedhially flopped, the citizen is dutiful, 
and the magiftrate upright; any form of govern- 
xnent may be wifely adminiftered ; places of truft 
are likely to be well fupplied; and by whatever 
rule office and power arc bellowed , it is likely 
that all the capacity and force that fubfifts ia the 
ftate will come to be employed in itsfervicc: for on 
this fuppofition, experiencp and abilities are the only 
guides , and the only titles to public confidence; 
and if citizens be ranged into feparate cl^lTes, they 
become mutual checks by the difference of their 
opinions , not by the oppofition of their intereft* 
ed defigris. , 

f We may eafily account for the cenfures b^ftpw- 
ed on the government of Sparta,- by thofe who 
confidered It merely on the fide of its forms. It 
was not calculated to prevent the practice of 
crimes, by balancing againft each other the felfifb 
and partial difpofitions of men; but to infpire 
the virtues of the foul, to procure innocence , by 
ifae abfence of criminal in^iinatipns , and to dc- 
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tlyc ife internal peace from the indifference of 
its members to the ordinary motives of ftrife and 
diforder. It ^vfire trifling to feek for its analogy 
to any - other conftitution of ftate , in which its 
principal cbaraderidic and diftinguifliing feature 
is not to be found. The collegiate fovereignty, 
the fenate, and the ephori, had their counterparts 
in other, republics , and a refemblance has been 
found in particular to the government of Car- 
thage*: but what affinity of confequence can 
be found between a date whofe fole objedl was 
virtue, and another whofe principal objedl was 
wealth ; between a people whofe aflbciated 
Kings, being lodged in the fame cottage^ had 
lio fortune but their daily food, and a commer- 
cial republic, in which a proper eftate wa.^ re- 
quired as a necefTary qualitication for the higher 
offices of ftate ? 

Other petty commonwealths expelled Kings, 
when they became jealous of their defigns, or 
after having experienced their tyranny ; here the 
hereditary fucceffion of Kings was preferved: 
other ftates were afraid of the intrigues aiid cabals 
of their members in competition for dignities; 
here folicitation was required as the only condition 
upon which a place in the fenate was obtained. 
A fupreme inquifitorial power was, in the per- 
fons of the ephori, fafely committed to a few 
men., 'who were drawn by lot , and without dif- 
tindion , from every order of the people : and if 

* Ariftotie. 
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^ eontraft to this, a§ vreU as to many oAcr ar- 
ticles of the. Spartan policy ,, be required , it may 
be found in the generail hiftory pf mankind. 

But Sparta, under every fuppofed error of it^ 
form, profpered for ages, by the integrity of its 
manners, and by the charadcr of its citizens. 
When that . integrity was broken , this people 
did not languifh in the weaknefs of nations funk 
in effeminacy. They fell into the ftream by which 
other ftates had been carried in the torrent of 
violent pafliqns , and in the outrage of barbarous 
times. They ran the career of other nations, 
after that of ancient Sparta, was linifhed: they 
built walls , and began to improve their poffef- 
fions, after they ceafed to improve their people; 
aod»on this new plan*, in their ftruggle for poli- 
tical life, they furvived the fyftem of ftates that 
perifhed under the Macedonian dominion : they 
Jived to adl with another which arofe in the 
Achaean league; and were the laft community 
of Greece that became a village in the empire 
of Rome. 

If it fhould be thought we have dwelt too long 
on the hiftory of this fingular people , it may be 
remembered , in excufe , that they alone , in the 
language of Xenophon, made virtue an objed; 
of ftate. 

We muft be contented to derive our freedom 

from a di£Ferent fource ; to expcd; juftice from the 

limits which are fet to the powers of the magif-i 

/trate, and to rely for proteftion on the laws which 

^e mc^de to Jecure the cftape, and the perfon of 
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the fubjcA. We live in focietics, wlicre men 
muft be rich, in order to b^ great; where pleafure 
itfelf is often purfued from vanity; where the dc- 
fire of a fuppofed happinefs ferves to inflame the 
ivorft of paffions , and is itfelf the foundation of 
mifery; where public juftice, like fetters applied 
to the body, may, without infpiring the fenti- 
ments of candour and equity, prevent the adual 
commiffion of crimes. 

Mankind come under this defcription the mo* 
ment they are feized with their paflions for riches 
and power. But their defcription in every inftance 
is mixed : in the beft there is an "alloy of evil; in 
the worft a mixture of good. WithoiJt any eftab* 
liihments to prefcrve their manners, befider penal 
laws, and the reftraints of police, they derived, 
from inftindive feelings , a love of integrity and 
candour, ;ind, from the very contagion of fociety 
itfelf, an efteem for what is honourable and praife- 
worthy. They derive, from their union, and 
joint oppofition to foreign enemies , a zeal for 
their own community, and courage to maintain 
its rights. If the frequent negled of virtue as a 
political objed, tend to difcredit the underftand*. 
ings of men, its luftre, and its frequency, as a 
fpontaneous offspring of the heart, will reftore 
the honours of our nature. 

In every cafual and mixed ftate of the national 
manners, the fafety of every individual , and his 
political confcquence, depends much on himfelf, 
but more on the party to which he is joined^ For 
this reafon, all who feel a common intereft, arc 

R4 
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apt ta unite in parties; and, as far as thatintereft 
require? , mutually fupport each other. 

Where the citizens of any free community are 
pf different orders , each order has a peculiar fet 
of claims and pretenfions : relatively to thf pther 
menil^ers of the ftate, it is a party; relatively to 
the differences of intereft among its own naembers, 
it ixjay. admit of nuipU^rlefs fubdivifions. But in 
^V^ery ftate there are two interefts very readily 
apprcKcndedj that of '9. pfince and his adherents, 
that of a nobility, qj* of any temporary fadion, 
^ oppofed tQ the people. ; 

Where the fovereign power is referved by the 
colledive body, it' appears upneceffary to think of 
additional eftablilhmepts for fecuring the rights 
oi the citizen. But. it is difficult, if not impof- 
fible, for the coUediive body to exercife this power 
in a nianner that fup.erfed$$ the neceflity of every • 
other political caution. 

If popular affembiies affqme every function of 
government; and if, in the fame tumultuous man. 
ner in which they can , with great propriety, ex- 
prcfs their feelings, the fenfe of their rights, and 
their aiiimofity to foreign or domeftic enemies, 
they pretend to deliberate on points of national, 
condwd, or to. decide queilions of equity and 
juftice; the public is e^j^pofed to manifold incoqr 
veni^nces:; and popiilap governments would, of 
all others, be the moft fubjed td errors in admir 
iiiftration, and tq weaknefs in tfae execution of 
public mealiyes. 

To fivpid thef^ diiadvai^tages , the people arc 
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^ways contented' to. deleje^ate part of their power* 
They eftabliih a fenate to debate, and to prepare, 
if not to determine, queftions jthat are brought 
-to the colledive body for a final refolution* They 
commit the executive power to forae council of 
this jbrt , or to a magiftrate who prefides in their 
meetings. Under the ufe of this neceffary an4 
common expedient, even while democratical forms 
are moft carefully guarded , there is one party of 
the few, another of the many. One attacks, the 
other defends; and they are both ready to affume 
in their turns. But though, in reality, a great 
danger to liberty arifes on the part of the people 
themfdves, who, in times of corruption, are* 
cafily made the inllruments of ufurpation and 
tyranny; yi^t, in the ordinary afpedt of governor 
ment, the executive power carries an air of fu-. 
periority, and the rights of^people feena always 
expofed to incroachment. 

Though on the day that the Roman people 
were affembled, the fenators mixed with the crowd, 
and the conful was no more than the; fervant of 
the multitude; yet when this awful meeting was 
<liffolved, the fenators met to prefcribe bufmefs 
for their lovereign, and the conful went armed, 
with the axe and the rods, to teach every Ro- 
man , in his feparate capacity , the fubmifCon 
which he owed to the ftate. 

Thus , even where the colledive body is fo- 
vereign, they are aflembled only occafionally: 
and though on fuch occafions they determine 
wery queftion relative to theii^rights and theit 
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ihterefts as ^ people, an^ can aflert their freedom 
wkh irrefiftible force ; yet they do not, think 
themfelves, nor are they in reality, fafc, without 
a more conftant and more uniform power operat« 
ing in their favour. 

The multitude is every where ftrong; but re- 
quires, for the fafety of its members, when fc- 
parate as well as when affembled, a head to dired 
and to employ its ftrength. For this purpofe, 
the ephori , we are told , were eftabliftied at Spar- 
ta, the council of a hundred at Carthage, and 
the tribunes at Rome. So prepared , die popular 
party has, in many inftances, been able to copC 
with its adverfaries, and has even trampled on 
the powers, whether ariftocratical or monarchical, 
with which it would have been otherwife unable 
to contend. The ftate, in fuch cafes, commbnly 
fuffered by the delays, interruptions, and confu- 
fions, which popular leaders, from private envy, 
or a prevailing jealoufy of the great, feldom failed 
to create in the proceedings of government. 

Where the people, as in fome larger commu- 
nities, have only a fhare in the legiflature, they 
cannot overwhelm the collateral powers , who 
having like wife a fhare, are in condition to defend 
themfelves: where they adt only by their repre- 
fentatives , their force may be uniformly cm- 
ployed. And they may make part in a conftitu- 
tion of government more lafHng than any of thofc 
in which the people poffefling or pretending to 
the. entire legiflature, are, when affembled, the 
tyrants, and, Nvifen difperfed, the flaves, of a 
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tf ftcmpcfed ftate. In governments properly mixedi 
the popular intereft , finding a counterpoife in 
that of the prince or of the nobles , a balance is 
aAually eftablilhed between them , in which the 
public freedom and the public order are made to 
confift. ^ 

From fome fuch cafual arrangement of different 
intcrefts, all the varieties of knixed government 
proceed ; and on that degree of confideration 
which every feparate intereft can procure to itfelf, 
depends the equity of the laws they enadl, and 
the neceffity they are able to impofe , of adhering 
ftriAly to the terms of law in its execution. Sta- 
tes are accordingly uriequally qualified to condudl 
the bufinefs of legiflation, and unequally fortu- 
nate in the completenefs , and regular obfervance, 
of their civil code. 

In democratical eftablilhments , citizens, feeling 
themfelves poffefTed ot the fovereignty , are not 
equally anxious , with the fubjed of other govern- 
tnents, to have their rights exphined , or fecured, 
by adual ftatute. They truft to perfonal vigour, 
to the fupport of party, and to the fenfe of the 
public. ^ 

If the colledlive body perform the office of 
judge , as well as of legiflator , they feldom think 
of devifing rules for their own diredlion , and are 
found Rill more feldom to follow any determinate 
rule , after it is made. They difpenfe , at one time, 
with what they enaded at another ; and in their 
judicative , perhaps even more than in their legif- 
lative , capacity , are guided by paffions and 
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|>o wei^ by "which thofe laws have been obtained, 
and without whofe oonftant fuppoft they muft faU 
to difufe. 'Statutes ferve to. record th$ rights of 
a people, and fpeak the intention of parties to 
defend what the letter of the law has expreffed: 
but without the vigour to maintain what is ac- 
knowledged as a right, the mere record, or the 
feeble intention, is of little avail. 

A POPULACE roufed by oppreflion, or an order 
of men poffeffed of temporary advantage, have 
obtained many charters, conceffions, and ftipu- 
iatiions, in favpur of their claims; but where to 
adequate preparation was made to preferve them, 
the written articles were often forgotten ^ together 
with the Qcca^fipn on which they were framed. 

Th? hiftory of England, and of every free 
country, abounds with the example of ftatutes 
cnaded when the people or their repreJentatives 
affembled, but never executed when the crown or 
jthe executive power was left to itfelf. The moft 
equitable laws on paper are confiftent with the 
litmoft dcfpotifm in adminiftration. Even theform 
of t|:ial by juries in England had its authority ia 
law, while the proceedings of cpurts were arbitrary 
and oppreffive., ., 

We muft ^mire , as the key-ftorte of civil 
liberty, the ftatute which forces the fecrets of every 
prifon to be revealed , the caufe of every commit* 
jment to be declared, and the perfon of the accufed 
to be produced, that he may claim his enlargement, 
or his trial, within a limited time* No wifer form 
.was ^ vi^jDppofed to the ahi^es of power.. But it 
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every fubjedl of controverfy : and while they con* 
tinue to enjoy their freedom, they continue to liiuf- 
tiplylaws^ and to accumulate volumes, as if they 
could remove every poffible ground of difpute, and 
were fecure of their rights, merely by having put 
them in writing. 

Rome and England, under their mixed govern*'- 
pients, the one inclining to democracy, and the 
other to monarchy, have proved the great legifla- 
tors among nations. The firft has left the founda- 
tion, and great part of the fuperftrudlure of its 
civil code, to the continent of Europe: the otter, 
initsifland, has carried the alithority and govern-* 
Xnent of law to a point of perfedlion , which they 
never before attained in the hiftory of mankind. 
• Under fuch favourable eftablifhments , known 
cufloms , th^ pradlice and decifions of courts , as 
well as pofitive ftatutes, acquire the authority of 
laws ; and every proceeding is condudled by fome 
<ixed and determinate rule. The beft and moft ef- 
fcftual precautions are taken for the impartial ap- 
plication. of rules to particular cafes; and it is rei 
markable, that, in the two examples- we have 
mentioned, a furprifing coincidence is found in 
the fingular methods of their jurifdidiion. The 
people in both referved in a manner the office oC 
judgment to themfelves, and brought the decifion 
of civil rights, or of criminal queftions, to the tri*- 
bunal of peers, who, in judging of their feltew-citi* 
zens, preicribeda condition bt life for themfelVes. 

It is not in mere laws , After all , that we are 
to look for th« fecuntiej to juftice, but in the 
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which celebfate the ^zfi , the loves , and the 
adventures of men in their rudeft condition^ 

Destined to cultivate his own nature, or to 
mend his fituation^man finds a continual fubjcd 
of attention, ingenuity, and labour. Even where | 
he does not propofe any perfonal improvement, his 
faculties are ftrengthened by thofe very exereifes in 
which he feems to forget himfclf : his reafon and 
his affedions are thus profitably engaged in the 
affairs of fociety ; his invention and his Ikill arc 
exercifed in prqpuring his accommodations and 
his food ; his particular purfuits are prefcribed to 
him by circumftances of the age, and of the 
country in which he lives: in one fituation he is 
occupied with warst and political deliberations; 
in another |» with thie care of his intereft, of his 
perfonal eafe, or conveniency. He fuits his m€ans 
to the ends he h^s in view; and, by multiplying 
contrivances, proceeds by degrees, to the perfec- 
tion of his atts. In ev6ry ftep of his ptogre£s , if 
his Ikill be increafed, his defire muft likewifc 
liave time to extend : and it would be as vain to 
fugged a contrivance of which he flighted the 
ufe , as it would be to tell him of bleffings which 
' he could not command. 

Ages are generally fuppofed to have borrowed 
from thofe who went before them , and nations to 
have received their portion of learning or of aft 
from abroad. The Romans are thought to have 
learned from the Greeks; and the moderns of Eu- 
rope from both. From a few examples of this fort, 
yf^ learn to confider every fcience or art as derived, 

and 
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and adtnit of nothing oiigidal In the pr^dice ot 
manners of any people. The Greek was a copy 
of the Egyptian, and even die Egyptian was an 
imitator, though we have loft fight of the model 
on which he was formed. 

It is knbwn, that men improve by example and 
intercourfe; but in the cafe of nations^ whofemem* 
bers excite and dired: each other ^ why feek front 
abroad the origin of arts, of which every fociety , 
having the principles in itfelf , only requires a fa- 
vourable occafion to bring them to light? When 
fuch occafion prefents itfelf to any people they 
generally feize it; and while it continues they im* 
prove the inventions to which it gave rife among 
t^hemfelves, or they wiUingly copy from others: 
but they never employ their own invention, noi^ 
Jook abroad^fot inftrudion on fubjecls that do nofc 
lyeiii the way of their common purfuits; theyneveC 
adopt a refinement of which they have not; difcover* 
ed the ufe. 

Inventions, we frequently obfefve, are accident* 
al ; but it is probable, that an accident which 
efcapes the af tift in one age , may be feized by one 
who fucceeds him, and who is better apprized o£ 
its ufe. Where circumftances are favourable j and 
where a people is intent on the objedls of any art, 
every invention is preferved, by being brought into 
general pradice ; e vety model is ftudied , and every 
accident is turned to account. If nations acjually 
borrow from their neighbours, they probably boi** 
row only what they are nearly in a condition to 
have invented themfelves* 
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Any fmgular pradlice of one country, therefore, 
is feldom transferred to another, till the way be 
prepared by -the introdudion of fimilar circum- 
ftances. Hence our frequent complaints of the dul* 
nefsor obftinacy of mankind, and of the dilatory 
communication of arts, from one place to another. 
While the Romans adopted the arts of Greece , the 
Thracians and Illyrians continued to behold them 
with indifference. Thofe arts Were, during one 
period, confined to the Greek colonics, and during 
another, to the Roman. Even where they were 
fpread by a vifible intcrcourfe , they were ftill re» 
ceived by independent nations with the flownefsof 
invention. They made a progrefs not more rapid 
at Rome than they had done at Athens; and they 
paffed to the extremities of the Roman empire, only 
in company with new colodies, and joined to Italian 
policy. 

The modern race , who came abroad to the pot 
feflionof cultivated provinces, retained the arts they 
hadpradifed at home: theiiew matter hunted the 
boar, ^r paftured his herds , where he might have 
raifed a plentiful harveft: he built a cottage in the 
view of a palace: he buried, in one common ruin, 
the edifices, fculptures, paintings, and libraries, of 
the former inhabitant: he made afettlement upon 
a plan of his own , and opened anew the fource of 
inventions without perceiving from a diftance to 
what length their progrefs might lead his pofterity. 
The cottage of the prefent race , like that, of the 
former, by degrees enlarged its dirnenfions ; pub- 
lic buildings acquired a magnificence in a new 
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tafte. Even this tafte came, in a courfe of ages, 
to be exploded , and the people of Europe recur- 
red to the models which their fathers deftroyed t • 
and wept over the ruins which they could not 
reftore. 

The literary remains of antiquity were ftudied 
and imitated, only after the original genius of 
modern nations had broke forth : the rude efforts 
of poetry in Italy and Provence , refembled thofe 
of the Greeks and the ancient Romans. How 
far the merits of our works might, without tha 
aid of their models, have rifen by fucceffivc im- 
provements, or whether we have gained mor^ 
by imitation than we have loft by quitting out 
native fyftem of thinking and our vein of fable, 
muft be left to conjedure. We are certainly in- 
debted to them for the materials, as well as the 
form of many of our compofitions; and without 
their example , the ftrain of our literature , toge- 
ther with that of our manners and policy, would 
have been different from what they at prefent 
are. Thus much however may be faid with af- 
furance, that although the Roman and the modern 
literature favour alike of the Greek original, yet 
mankind in either inftance would not have drank 
of this fountain , unlefs they had been haftening 
to open fprings of their own. 

Sentiment and fancy, the ufe of the hand or 
the head are not inventions of particular men ; and 
the flourifhing of arts that depend on them , are, 
in the cafe of any people, a proof rather of poli- 
tical felicity at home , than of any inftrudion 
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received from abroad , or of any natural fuperior- 
ity in point of induftry or talents. 

Wh£1^ the attentions of men arc turned toward 
particular fubjeds, when the acquifitions of one 
age are left entire to the next, when every indivi-» 
dual is proteded in his place, and left to purfue 
the fuggeftion of his wants, inventions accumu-i 
late; and it is difficult to find the original of any 
arti The fteps which lead to perfedion are raanj^; 
and we are at a lofs on whom to beftow the 
greateft fhare of our praife; on the firft or on the 
laft who may have borne a part in the progrefs. 

SECT. VIIL 



Of the Hljiory of Literature^ 



I 



F we may rely on. the general bbfervatlons 
contained in% the laft fedion, the literary, as well 
as mechanical arts, being a natural produce of 
the human mind, will rife fpontaneoufly >vherc- 
ever men are happily placed ; and in certain 
nations it is not more neceffary to look abroad 
for the origin of literature, than it is for the 
fuggeftion of any of the plcafures or exercifes in 
which mankind , under a ftate of profperity and 
freedom , are fufficiently inclined to indulge 
themfelves. ' ^ 

. We are apt to confider arts as foreign and 
adv^entitious to the nature of man : but there is 
no art that did not find its pccafion in human 
life, ,and that was not, in fome one or other of 
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tlie (ituatlons in which our fperies is found, fug- 
gcfted as a means for the attainment of fome 
ufeful end. The mechanic and commercial art8 
took their rife from the love of property, and 
\vere encouraged by the profpedls of fafety and 
of gain: the literary and Hberal arts took their 
fife from the underftanding, the fancy, and the 
heart. They are mere exercifes of the mind in 
fearch of its peculiar pleafures and occupations ; 
and are promoted by circumftances that fuffcr the 
mind to enjoy itfelf. 

IVIen are equally engaged by the paft , the 
prefent , and the future , and are prepared for 
every occupation that gives fcope to their powers. 
Productions, therefoix? , whether of narration, 
fi(flion, or reafoning, that tend to employ the 
invagination, or move the heart, continue for ages 
' a fubjedl of attention, and a fource of delight. 
The memory of human tranfadlions being pre- 
ferved in tradition or writing , is the natural 
gratification of a paffion that confifts 6f curiofity, 
admiration, and the love of amufement. 

Before tViany books are Written , and before 
fcience is greatly advanced , the produclions of 
mere genius are fometimes complete : the per- 
former requires not the aid of learning where his 
defcripdon or ftory relates to near and contiguous 
objedb ; where it relates to the conduct and 
charaAers of men with whom he himfelf has 
lifted , and in whofe occupations and fortunes he 
himfelf has borne a part. 

With this advantage , the poet is the firft to 

S3 
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offer the fruits of his genius , and to lead in the 
career of thofe arts by which the mind is deftined 
to exhibit its imaginations , and to exprcfs its 
paffions. Every tribe of barbarians have their 
paffionate or hiftoric rhymes, which contain the 
fuperftition , the enthufiafm , and the admiration 
of glory , with which the breafts of men , in the 
carlieft ftate of fociety , arc poffeffed. They 
delight in verfification, either becaufe the cadence 
of numbers is natural to the language of Xenti- 
ment, or becaufe, not having the advantage of 
writing, they are obliged to bring the ear in 2iid 
of the memory , in order to facilitate the repeti- 
tion, and infure the prefervation of their works. 
When we attend to the language which lava- 
ges employ on any folemn occafion , it appears 
that man is a poet by nature. Whether at firft 
obliged by the mere defeds of his tongue ^ and 
the fcantinefs of proper expreffions, or feduced 
by a pleafure of the fanqy in ftating the analogy 
of its objects, he clothes every conception in 
image and metaphor. " We have planted the 
*' tree of peace, "* fays ap American orator; 
^^ we have buried the axe under its roots : we 
** will henceforth repofe under its ihade; we will 
<' join to brighten the chain that binds our nations 
^* together. " Such are the colleftions of meta- 
phor which thofe nations employ in their public 
harangues. They have likewife already adopted 
thofe lively figures , and that^ daring freedom 
of language , which the learned have after- 
%vards found fo well fittqd to exprefs the rapid 
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tranfitlons of the imagination , and the ardours 
of a paflionate mind. 

If we are required to explain , how men could 

be poets , or orators , before they were aided by 

the learning of the fcholar and the critic ? we 

may inquire, in our turn, how bodies could fall 

by their weight, before the laws of gravitation 

were recorded in books ? Mind, as well as body, 

has laws, which are exemplified in the courfe of 

nature, and which the critic coUedls only after 

the example has fhewn what they are. 

OcgASiONED, probably, by the phyfical con- 
nection we have mentioned, between the emo- 
tions of a heated imagination, and the imprefIion$ 
received hcrra mufic and pathetic founds, every 
tale among rude nations is repeated in verfe and 
is made to take the form of a fdng. The early 
hiftory of all nations is uniform in this particu- 
lar. Priefts, ftatefraen, and philofophcrs , in the 
firft ages of Greece , delivered their inftrudions 
in poetry, and mixed with the dealers in mufic 
and heroic fable. 

It is not fo furprifing, however, that poetry 
fliould be the firft fpecies of compofition in every 
nation,^ as it is, that a ftyle^pparcntly fo difficult, 
and fo far removed from ordinary ufe, fhould be 
almoft as univerfally the firft to attain its matu- 
rity. The moft admired of all poets lived beyond 
the reach of hiftory , almoft, pf tradition. The 
artlefs fong of the favage^ the heroic legend o£ 
the bard , have fometimes a magnificent beauty, 

S4 
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which no change of language can imprave , ^nd 
Xio refinements of the critic refoi^m *. 

Undek the fuppofed difad vantage of a limited 
knowledge, and a rude apprehenfton , the fimple 
poet has irppreffions that more than compenfate the 
defe<fls of his fkill. The bed fiibjeds of poetry, 
the charaders of the violent and the brave, the ge-: 
nerous and the intrepid , great dangers , trials of fo?-. 
titude and fidelity, ave exhibited within his view, 
or aye delivered in traditions \yhich animate like 
ti'uth, because they ^^.re equally believed. He is 
not engaged in recalling,, like Virgil orTafTo, the 
fentiments or fcenery of an age remote from his 
own : he needs not be told by the critic t j to re- 
colled^ what atnother would have thought , or in 
what manner another would have ^xpreffed his con- 
ception. The fimple pallions , friendship , refent- 
itientj and love, are the movements of his own 
ihind , and he has no occafion to copy. Simple and 
vehement in his conceptions and feelings , he knows 
ilo diverfity of thought, or of ftyle, to tnifleador 
to exercife his judgment. He delivers the emotions 
of the heart, in words fuggefted by the heart; 
for he knows no other. And hence it is ^ that while 
we admire the judgment and invention of Virgil ^ 
and of other later poets ,', thefe terms appear mifap- 
plied to Homer. Though intelligent , as well as 
iublime, in his conceptions, we cannot anticipate 
the lights of his undeyftanding , nor the move- 
ments of his heart: he appears to fpeak fron^ 

* See Ttanflations of Gallic, Poetry, by James MTh^rfojo, 
f See Longinus, 
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infjpiration , not frohi Invention ; and to be guided 
in the choice of his thoughts arid expreflions by 
^ fupernatural inftiiidl, not by refledion. 

The language of early ages, is in one refped, 
fimple and confined; in another, it is varied and 
free : it alhDws liberties , which , to the poet of 
jifter times, are denied. 

' In rude ages men are not feparated by diflinc- 
tions of rank or prof^ffion. They live in one man- 
ner, andTpeak one dialed. The bard is not to 
chufe his expreffion among the fingular accents of 
different coiiditions, He has not to guard his lan- 
guage fronn the peculiar errors of the mechanic , 
the peafant, thefcholar, or the courtier, in order 
to find that elegant propriety, and jufl: elevation, 
which is free from the vulgar of one clafs, the pe- 
dantic of the fecond, or jthe flippant of the third. 
The name of every objedl, and of every fentiment, 
is fixed; and if his conception has the dignity of 
nature, his exprelTion will have a purity which 
does not depend on his choice. 

With this apparent confinement in the choice 
of his words, he is at liberty to break through the 
ordinary modes of conftrudion ; and in the forni 
of a language not eftablifhed by rules , may find for 
himfelf a cadence agreeable to the tone of his mind. 
The Hberty he takes , while his meaning is ftriking, 
and hisjanguage is raifed , appears an improvement, 
not a trefpafs on grammar. He delivers a ftyle to 
the ages that follow , and becomes a model frona 
which his poftcrity judge. 

But whatever may be the early difpofition of 
iDankind to poetry, or the advantages they poffefs 
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in cultivating this fpecies of literature; whether 
the early maturity of poetical compofitions arifc 
from their being the firft (ludied , or from their hav- 
ing a charm to engage perfons of the livelieft ge- 
nius, who are beft qualified to improve the elo- 
quence of their native tongue ; it is a remarkable 
fadl, that, not only in countries where every vein 
of compofition was original, and was opened in 
the order of natural fucceflion ; but even at Rome, 
and in modern Europe , where the learned began 
early to pradife on foreign models ^ we have poets 
of every nation, who arc perufed with pleafure, 
while the profe writers of the fame ages are ne- 
gleded. 

As Sophocles and Euripides preceded the hifto- 
rians and moralifts of Greece , not only Ngevius and 
Ennius , who wrote the Roman hiftory in verfe , but 
Lucilius , Plautus , Terence , and we may add Lu- 
cretius , were prior to Cicero , Salluft , or Caefar. 
Dante and Petrarch went before any good profe 
writer in Italy ; Corneille and Racine brought on 
the fine age of profe compofitions in France; and 
we had in England, not only Chaucer and Spencer, 
but Shakefpear and Milton , while our attempts in 
hiftory or fcience were yet in their infancy ; and de- 
ferve our attention , only for the fake of the matter 
they treat. 

Hellanicus, who is reckoned among the firft 
profe Nvriters in Greece, and who immediately 
preceded , or was the contemporary of Herodotus, 
fet out with declaring his intention to remove 
from hiftory the wild reprefentations, and extra- 
vagant fidions , with \yhich it had been difgraced 
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by the poets'^. The want of records or authori- 
ties , relating to any diftant tranfadlions , may 
have hindered him , as it did his immediate fuc- 
ceflbr, from giving truth all the advantage it might 
have reaped from this tranfition to profe. There 
are, however, ages in the progrefs of fociety, 
wh^nfuchapropofition rpiuft be favourably receiv- 
ed. When men become occupied on the. fubjedls 
of policy, or commercial arts, they wiih to be 
informed and inftrufted , as well as moved. They 
are interefted by what was real in paft tranfadlions. 
They build on this foundation, the refledlions and 
reafonings they apply to prcfent affairs , and wifh 
to receive information on the fabjed of different; 
purfuits , and of projedls in which they begin to 
be engaged. The manners of men , the pradlice 
of ordinary life, and the form of fociety , furnilh 
their fubjcdls to the moral and political writer.- 
Mere ingenuity , juftnefs of fcntimcnt , and corredl 
representation , though conveyed in ordinary lan- 
guage , are underftood to conftitute literary merit, 
and by applying to reafon more than to the ima- 
gination and paflRons, meet with a reception that 
is due to the inftrudlion they bring. 

The talents of men come to be employed in a 
variety of affairs , and their inquiries diredled to 
difiFerent fubjedls. Knowledge is important in 
every department of civil fociety, and rcquifite 
to the ptadice of every art. The fcience of nature^ 
morals, politics, and hiftory, find their feveral 
admirers; and even poetry itfelf, which retains. 

* Quoted by Demetrius Phalereus. 
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its former ftation in the region of warm imagiiwu 
f ion and enthufiafticpaffion , appears in a growing 
variety of forms. 

Matters have proceeded fo far , without the 
iid of foreign examples, or the dircalon offcliools. 
The cart of Thefp is. was changed into a theatre, 
not to gratify the learncd^^ but to pleafe the Athe- 
nian pO|Hilace : and the prize of poetical merit 
was decided by this populace equally before and 
after the invention of rules* The Greeks were 
unacquainted with every language but their own; 
and if they became learned , it was only by fludying 
•^hat they thenafel^es had produced : the child- 
ifh -mythology , which they are fald to have 
dopied from Afia , was equally of little avail in 
promoting their love of arts, or their fuccefs ift 
tlie pradice of them. 

When the hiftorian is ftruck^ with the events 
he has witneffed , or heard ; when he is excited 
to relate them by his refiedions or his paffions; 
when the ftatefman, who is required to fpeak in 
public, is obliged to prepare for every remarkable 
appearance in ftudied harangues ; when convert 
arion * becomes extenfive and refined ; and "when 
the fecial JFeelings and refledlions of men are com- 
mitted to writing , a fyftem of learning may 
arife from the buftle of an adivc life. Society 
itfelf is the fchool , and its leffons are delivered 
in the pradlice of real affairs. An author writes 
from obfervations he has made on his fubjed, 
not from the fuggeftion of books; and every 
produdlion carries the mark of his charadler as a 
man, not of his mere proficiency as a ftudent or 
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Tcliplar^ It may be made a queftion > whether 
the trouble of feeking for diftant models, and of 
wading fot iaftrudion^ through dark allufions 
and languages unknown , might not have quench- 
ed his fire, and rendered him h writer of 4^ 
very inferior clafs. 

I F fociety may thus be confidered as a fchool 
for letters , it is probable that its leffon^ are 
varied in every feparate ftate, and in every age/ 
For a certain period , the fevere applications of the 
Roman people to policy and war fupprefled the 
literary arts , and appear to have ftifled the 
genius even of the hiftorian and the poet. The 
inftitutions of Sparta gave a profefled contempt 
for whatever wa3 not conneded with thp 
pradlical virtues of a vigorous and refolute fplrit : 
the charms of imagination , and the parade of 
language , were by this people claffed with the 
arts of the cook and the perfumer : their fongs 
in praife of fortitude are mentioned by fome 
waters ; and colledlions of their witty faying 
and repartees are ftill prcferved : they indicate 
the virtues and the abilities of an adlive people, 
not their proficiency in fciencc or litejrary tafte. 
Poffeffed of what was^^ffential to happinefs in 
the virtues of the heart, they had a difcernment 
of its value , unimbarraffed by the numberlefs 
objeds on which mankind in general are fo much 
at a lofs to adjuft their efteem : fixed in their 
own apprehenfion , they turned a fharp edge on 
the follies of mankind. " When will you begin 
to pradife it? " was the queftion of a Spartan to 
a perfon >yho , in an advanced age of life » wa^ 
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ilill occupied, vrith queftions on the nature ofr^ 
virtue. V 

While this people confined their ftudies to V^ 
one queftion , how to improve and to preferve 1^ 
the courage and the defintercfted afFedions of the I * 
human heart ? their rivals the Athenians gave a I ' 
fcope to refinement on every 6bjeft of refledioa ll 
or paffion. By the rewards, either of profit or '^ 
of reputation, which they beftowed on every 
eflfort of ingenuity employed in miniftering to the 
pleafure , the decoration , or the conveniency of 
life ; by the variety of conditions in which their 
citizens were placed ; by their inequalities of 
fortune, and their feveral purfuits in war, poli- 
tics , commerce , arid lucrative arts, they awakened - 
whatever was either good or bad in the natural 
difpofitions of men. Every road to eminence 
was opened : eloquence, fortitude, military (kill, 
envy, detradlion, fadlion, and treafon , even the 
mufe herfelf , was courted to beftow importance 
among a bufy , acute, and turbulent people. 

From this example , we may fafely conclude, 
that although bufiitefs is fometimes a rival to 
ftudy, retirement and leifure are not the principal 
requifites to the improvsement, perhaps not even 
to the exercife of literaty talents. ,The moft 
ftriking exertions of imagination and fentiment 
have a reference to mankind: they are excited 
by- the prefence and in^ercourfe of men : they 
have moft vigour when adluated in the mind by 
the operation of its principal fprings , by the 
emulations, the friendfhips, and the oppofitions 
-which fubfift amoog^ a for^rard and afpiring 
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people. Amidft the great occafions which put 
a free, and even a licentious fociety in motion, 
its members become capable of every exertion ; 
and the fame fcenes which gave employment to 
Themiftocles and Thrafybulus , infpired , by con- 
tagion, the genius of Sophocles and Plato. The 
petulant and the ingenious find an equal fcope 
to their talents ; and literary monuments become 
the xepofitories of envy and folly , as well as of 
wifdom and virtue. 

Greece , divided into many little dates , and 
agitated', beyond any fpot on the globe , by 
domeftic contentions and -foreign wars, fct the 
example in every fpecies of literature. The fire 
was communicated to Rome ; not when the ftate 
ceafed to be warlike, and had difcontinued her 
political agitations , but when (he mixed the 
love of refinement and of pleafurc with her 
national purfuits , and indulged an inclination 
to ftudy in the midft of ferments , occafioned by 
the wars and pretepfions of oppofite fadions^ It 
was revived in riiodern JEurope among the 
turbulent ftates of Italy , and fpread to the North , 
together with the fpirit which fliook the fabric 
of the Gothic policy : it rofe while men were 
divided into parties , under civil or religious 
denomiinations , and when they were at variance 
on fubjedls held the moft important arid facred. 

We maybe fatisfi.ed , from the example of many 
ages , that liberal endowments beftowed on learn- 
ed focieties, and the leifure with which they were 
furnifhed for ftudy , are not the likelieft means to 
excite the exertions of genius : even fcicncc itfelf. 
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the fuppofed ofFspiing of leiiure j pined m \kt 
Ihade of moilaftic retirement. Men at a diftance 
from the dbjedts of ufefui knowledge , untouched 
by the motives that aniniate an a<Sive and a vigor- 
ous mind, could jiroduce Only the jargon of a 
technical language, and accumulate the imper- 
tinence of academical forms. 

To fpeak or to Nvrite juftly from an dWerva* 
tion of nature, it is neceffary to have felt thefer^- 
timents of nature. He who is penetrating and 
ardent in the condudl of life, will probably exert 
a proportional force and ingenuity in the exercifc 
of his literary talents: and although writing may 
become a trade, and require all the application 
and ftudy which are beftowed on any other 
^calling; yet the principal requifites in this calling 
are, the fpirit and fcnfibilityof a vigorous mind. 

In one period , the fchool may take its light 
and diredion from adive life; in another, it is 
true, the remains of an adive fpirit are greatly 
fupported by literary monuments, and by the 
hiftory of tranfadlions that preferve the examples 
and the experience of former and of better times. 
But in whatever manner men are formed for 
great efforts of elocution or conduct, it appears 
the moft glaring of all deceptions, to look for 
the accomplifhments of a human charadler in the 
mere attainments of fpeculation, whilft we ncglcd 
the qualities of fortitude and public affedlion, 
which are lo neceffary to render our knowledge 
an article of happinefs or of ufe. 

PART. 
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PART FOURTH. 

Of CoNSEauENCEs that refult from the 
Advancement of Civil and Commer- 
' cialArts. • 



SECTION L 

Of the Separation of 4^ts and Profejfiom. 

XT is evident, that, however urged by a fenfc^ 
of necellity, and a defire of convenience, or ^« 
vourcd by any advantages of fituation and policy, 
a people can make no great progrefs in. cultivat- 
ing the arts of life, until they have feparated, 
and committed to different perfons , the fevcral 
talks, which require a peculiar fkill and atten- 
tion. The favage, or the barbarian, who muft 
build and plant, and fabricate for himfelf, pre- 
fers , in the interval of great alarms and fatigues, 
the enjoyipents of floth to the improvement pf 
his fortune: he is, perhaps, by the diverfity of 
his wants , difcouraged from induftry ; or , by 
his divided attention, prevented from acquiring 
fkill in the management of any particular fubjed. 
The enjoyment of peace ^ however, and the 

T 
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j)rofpedl of being able to exchange one com-^ 
niodity for another, turns, by degrees, the hunter 
and the warrior into a tradefman and a merchant. 
The accidents which diftributc the means of 
fubfiftence unequally, inclination, and favourable 
opportunities, aflign the different occupations of 
men ; and a fenfe of utility leads them , without 
end , to fubdivide their^profeffions. 

The artift finds, that the more he can confine 
bis attention to a particular part of any work , 
his produdlions are the more perfed , and grow 
under his hands in the greater quantities. Every 
undertaker in manufadure finds , that the more 
he ca^ fubdivide the talks of his workmen , and 
the more hands he can employ on feparate arti- 
cles, the more are his expences diminifh^d , and 
his profits increafed. The confumer too requires, 
in every kind of commodity, a workmanfliip 
more perfed than hands employed on a variety 
of fubjeds can produce; and the progrefs of com* 
merce is but a continued fubdivifion of the me- 
chanical arts. 

Every craft may engrofs the whole of a man's 
attention, and has a myftery which muft be ftu- 
died or learned by a regulslr apprenticefhip. Na- 
tions of tradcfmen come to confift of members, 
who, beyond their owi;i particular trade, are 
ignorant of all human affairs , and who may con- 
tribute to the prefervation and enlargement of 
their commonwealth , without making its intereft 
an. objed of their regard or attention. Every in- 
' dividual is diftinguiflied by his calling, arid has 
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a place to which he is fittedi The Aivagc , who 
knows no diftindlion but that of his merit, of 
his fex or of his fpecies , an<J to whom his com- 
munity is the fovereign objed of affedion, i^ 
aftonifhed to find , that in a fcene of this nature, 
his being a man does not qualify him for any 
ftation whatever: he flies to the woods with 
amazement, diftafte, and averfion. 

By_ the reparation of arts and prpfeflions , the 
fources of wealth are laid open ; every fpecies of 
material is wrought up to the greateft perfedion, 
and every conimodity is produced in the greateft; 
abundance. The ftate may eftimate its profits and 
its revenues by the nuinber- of its people. It may 
procure, by its treafure, that national confidera- 
tion and power, which the favage maintains at 
the expence of his blood. 

TThe advantage gained in the inferior branches 
of manufadure by the feparation of their parts , 
feem to be equalled by thofe which arife from a 
fimilar device in the higher departments of policy 
and war. The foldier is relieved from every care 
but that of his fervice, ftatefmen divide the bufi- 
nefs of civil government into fhares; and the fer- 
vants * of the public , in every office , without 
being fkilful in the affairs of ftate , may fucceed, 
by obferving forms which are already eftablilhed 
on the experience of others. They are made, 
like the parts of an engine , to concur to a purpofe, 
without any concern of their own: and, equally 
blind with the trader to any general combination. 
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they unite with him , in furnifhing to the ftate 
its refources, its condudl, and its force. 

The artifices of the beaver, the ant, and the 
bee, are afcribed to the wifdom of nature. Thofe 
of pclilhed nations are afcribed to themfelves, 
and are fuppofed to indicate a capacity fuperior 
to that of rude minds. But the eftablilhments of 
men, like thofe of every animal, are fuggefted 
by nature, and are the rcfult of inftindl, direfted 
by the variety of fituations in which mankind are 
placed. Thofe eftablifliments arofe from fucceffive 
improvements that were made , without any fenfe. 
of their general cfFed; and they bring human 
affairs to a ftate of coniplication , which the 
greateft reach of capacity with which human na- 
ture was ev^er adorned, could not have projedled; 
nor even when the whole is carried into execu- 
tion, can it be comprehended in its full extent. 

Who could anticipate, or even enumerate, the 
feparate occupations and profeffions by which the 
members of any commercial ftate are diftinguifhed; 
the variety of devices which are pradlifed in fe- 
parate cells, an(| which the artift, attentive to 
his own affair, has invented, to abridge or to 
facilitate his .feparate talk ? In coming to this 
mighty end, every generation, compared to its 
predeceffors, may have appeared to be ingenious; 
compared tp its followers, may have appeared 
to be dull : and human ingenuity, whatever 
^ heights it may have gained in a fucceflion of 
ages, continues to move with an equal pace, and 
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to creep in making the laft as well ^s tfie firft 
flep of commercial or civil improvement. 

It may even be doubted, whether the mcafnre 
of national gapacity, increafes with the advance- 
mem of arts. Many mechanical arts , indeed , re- 
quire no capacity ; they fucceed befl under a total 
fuppreffion offentiment andreafon; and ignorance^ 
is the mother of induftry as well as of fuperfti- 
tion. Refledlion and fancy are fubjed to err; but 
a habit of moving the hand, or the foot, is iii^ 
dependent of either, _ Manufaftures , accordingly, 
profper moft, where the mind is leaft confulted, 
and where the workihop may, without any great 
effort of imagination, be confidered as an engine^ 
the parts of which arc men. 

The foreft has been felled by the fevage with-: 
out the ufe of the axe, and weights have beenr 
raifed without the aid of the mechanical powers.^ 
The merit of the inventor, in every branch, pro^ 
bably deferves a preference to that of the per-^ 
former; and he who invented a tool, or could 
work without its affiftance, defer vcd the praif© 
of ingenuity in a mtich higher degree than the 
mere artift, whrf, by its affiftance, produces a- 
fuperior work. 

But if many parts in the practice of every art,. 
and in the detail of every department , require no' 
abilities, or aftually tend to contract and to limit 
the views of the mind, there are others whicfaT 
lead to general refledions, and to enlargement oi^ 
thought. Even in manufadure, the genius of 
the mailer, perhaps, is cultivated, while that of 

T3 
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the inferior workman lyes wafte. The ftatcfmati 
may have a wide comprehenfion of human afifairs, 
while ^e tools he employs are ignorant of the 
fyftem m which they are thcmfelves combined. 
The general' officer may be a great proficient in 
the knowledge of war, while the flcill of the fol- 
dier is confined to a few motions of the hand and 
the foot. The former may have gained what 
the latter has loft; and being occupied in the 
conduct. of difciplined armies, may praclife on a 
larger fcale all the arts of prefer vation , of decep- 
tion , and of ftratagcm , which the favage exerts 
in leading a fmall party, or merely in defending 
himfel£ 

The pradlitioner of every art and profeffion 
snay afford matter of general fpcculation to the 
man of fciencej and thinking itfelf, in this age 
of feparations, may become a peculiar craft. In 
the buttle of civil purfuits and occupations, men 
appear in a variety of lights , and fuggeft matter 
of inquiry and' fancy, by which converfation is 
enlivened , and greatly enlarged. The produdions 
of ingenuity are brought to the market ; and 
men are willing to pay for whatever has a tend- 
ency to inform or amufe. By this means the 
idle, as well as the bufy, contribute to forward 
the progrefs of arts , and beftow on poliftied na- 
tions that air of fuperior ingenuity , under which 
they appear to have gaijied the ends tha-t were 
purfued by the favage in his foreft , knowledge, 
6rder, and \yealth. 
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Cf the Saborctination confcquent to the Separation of 

Arts and Frofejjfions. 
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HERE is one ground of fubordination in- tht 
difference of natural talents and difpofitions , . a 
fecond in the unequal divifion o£ property , and 
a third, not lefs fenfible, in the habits whickare 
acquired by the praftice of different arts. 

Some employments are liberal, others naechanic. 
They require different talents,, and infpir^ different 
fentiments ;. and whether or not this be the caufe of 
the preference we adlually give , it is certainly rea- 
fonable to form our opinion of the rank that is due 
to men of fcertain profeflions and ftations^, from the 
influence of their manner of life in cultivating the 
powers of the mind, or in preferving the fentiments 
of the heart. 

' The.RE is an elevation natural to man, hy which 
he would be thought, in hisradeft ftate, however 
urged by neceffity, to rife above the confideration 
jof mere fubfiftence, and the regards of in tc reft : 
he would appear to ad only from the heart,, in its 
engagements of friendfhip or oppolition ; he would 
fhew himUelf only upon occafions of danger or diffi- 
culty » and leave ordinary cares to the weak or the 
fervile* 

; The fame apprehenfions, in every fituation, re» 
gulate his notions of meannefs or of dignity. la 
that of polilhed fociety , his defure to avoid the 
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charaAer of fordid, makes him conceal his regard 
for what relates merely to his prefervation or bis 
livelihood. In his eftimatioiii, the beggar, who 
depends upon charity; the labourer, who toils that 
he may eat; the mechanic, whofe art requires no 
exertion of genius , are degraded by the objedt they 
purfue, and by the means they employ to attain it* 
Pfofeflions requiring more knowledge and ftudy ; 
proceeding on the exercife of fancy, and the love of 
perfedlion ; leading to applaufe as well as to profit, 
pl^ce the artift in a fuperior clafs, and bring him 
nearer to that ftation in which men, becaufe they 
are bound to no taflc, becaufe they are left to fol- 
low the difpofition of the mind , and to take that 
part in fociety , to which they are led by the fen- 
timents of the heart , or by the calls of the public ; 
are fuppofed to be higheft. 

This laft was the ftation , which , in the diftinc- 
tion betwixt freemeh and flaves, the citizens of 
every ancient republic ftrovetogain, and to main- 
tain for themfelves. Women , or flaves , in the 
earlieft ages, had been fet apart for the purpofes of 
domeftic care, or bodily labour ; and in the progrefs 
of lucrative arts, the latter were bred to mechanical 
profeflions, and were even intrufted with mercban- 
dife for the benefit of their mafters. Freemen 
would be underftood to have no objedt befide thofe 
of politics and war. In this manner, the honours 
of one half of the fpecies were Cicrificed to thofe 
of the other; as Clones from the fame quarry are 
buried in the foundation, to fuftain the blocks which 
happen to be hewn for the fuperior parts of the pile. 
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In the midft of our eacomiiims beftowed on tho 
Crreeks arvd the Romans, we are, by this.circumi 
ftaiice, made to remember, that no human inftitu- 
tion is perfedl. . 

In many of the Grecian ftatcs, the benefits ari^ 
fing to the free from this cruel diftindlion , were 
not conferred equally on all the citizens. Wealth bc^. 
ing unequally divided, the rich alone were exempted 
from labour; the poor were reduced to work foi 
their own fubfiftence: intereft was a reigning pnf- 
fiOn in both , and the poffeflion of fiaves ; like that 
of any other lucrative property, became an objedl of 
avarice, not an exemption from fordid attentions. 
The entire efFeds of thtinflitution were obtained, or 
continued to be enjoyed for.any confiderable time, 
at Sparta alone. We feel its injuftice ; we fuffer 
for the helot, under the feverities and unequal treats? 
ment to which he was expofcd : but when we think 
only of the fuperior order of men in this Hate; 
when we attend to that elevation and magnanimity 
of fpirit, for which danger had no terror, intereft 
no means to corrupt; when we confider them asf 
friends, or as citizens, we are apt to forget, like 
themfelves , that flaves have a title to be treated 
like men. 

We look for elevation of fentiment , and 
liberality of mind,^among thofe. orders of citizens, 
who, by their condition, and their fortunes, ara 
relieved from fordid cares and attentions. This 
was the defcription of a free man at Sparta ; and 
if the lot of a flave amdng the ancients was 
really more wretched than that of the indigent 
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labourer and the mechanic among the moderm, 
it may be doubted whether the fuperior orders, 
\srho are in poffeflion of confideration and ho* 
Hours , do not proportionally fail in the dignity 
vrhich befits their condition. If the pfctenfions 
to equal juftice and fircedom ftiould terminate ia 
rendering every clafs equally fervile and merce- 
ll^ary , we make a natioa of helots , and have no 
free citizens. , 

In every commercial* ftatc ^ notwithftanding 
any pretenfion to equal rights , the exaltation of 
a few muft deprefs the many. In this arrangement, 
we think that the extreme mcannefs of fome 
claffes muft arife chiefly from the defed of know- 
ledge , and of liberal education; and we refer 
to fuch clafles , as to an image of what our 
fpecies muft have been in its rude and uncul- 
tivaled, ftate. But we forget how many cireum- 
ftances , efpecially in populous cities , tend to 
corrupt the loweft orders of men. Ignorance is 
the leaft of their failings. An admiration of ] 
wealth urtpoffeffed , becoming a priacipk of 
tnvy , or of fervilily : a habit of adling perpe- 
tually with a view to profit, and under a fenfe 
of fubjedion ; the crimes to which they are 
allured, in order to fefed their debauch, or to 
gratify their avarice , are examples y not of igno- 
rance^ but of corruption and bafenefs. If th« 
favage has not received oufr inftrudlions , he is 
likewife unacquainted with our vices. He knows 
no fuperior, and cannot be fervile; he knows 
jio diftindlions of fortune, and cannot be envious^; 
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he adls from his talents in the higheft ftatioa 
ivhich human fociety can offer, that of the coun- 
fellor, and the foldier of his country. Toward 
forming his fentiments, he knows all that the 
heart requires to be known ; he can diftingttifli 
the friend whom he loves, and the public intereft 
which awakens his zeal. 

The principal objedions to democratical or 
popular government, are taken from the inequal- 
ities which arife among men in the refult of 
commercial arts. And it muft be confeffed , that 
popular affemblies , when compofed of men 
whofe difpofitions are fordid, and whofe ordinary 
applications are illiberal, however they may be 
intrufted with the choice of their maftenr and 
leaders, are certainly, in their own perfons, 
unfit to command. HcTw can he who has confined 
his views to his own fubfiftence or prefervation, 
be intrufl:ed with the condud; of nations ? Such 
men, when admitted to deliberate on matters of 
ftate, bring to its councils confufion and tumult, 
or fervility and corruption ; and feldom fuffer it 
to repofe from ruinous fadlions, or the effed' of 
refolutions ill formed or ill conduced. : 

The Athenians retained their popular govern- 
ment under all thefe defccfb. The mechanic was 
obliged, undei: a penalty, to appear in the public 
market-place, and to hear debates on. the fubjed* 
of war , and of peace. He was tempted by pecu- 
niary rewards, to attend on the trial of civil 
and criminal caufes. But nbtwithftanding an exer- 
cife tending fo much to cultivate their talents ^ 
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the indigent came always with minds intent upon 
proiit, or with the habits of an iiliberftl calling. 
Sunk under the fenfe of their perfonal. difparity 
and weaknefs, they were ready to rcfign them- 
felves entirely to the influence of fome popular 
•leader, who flattered their paflions, and wrought 
on their fears; or, actuated by envy, they were 
ready to banifh from the ftate whomfoever was 
refpedlable and eminent in the fuperior order of 
citizens: and whether from their negled of the 
public at one time, or their male-adminiftratioa 
at another, the fovereignty was every moment 
tcady to drop from their hands* 
: The people, in this cafe, are, in fad, frequently 
governed by one, or a few, >vbo know how 
to condudl thjsm. Pericles polTeffed a fpecies of 
princely authority at Athens; Craffus , Porapey 
and Ccefar, either jointly or fucceffively, poffeffed 
for a confiderable period the fovereiga diredion 
at Rome, 

Whether in great or in fmall ftates , demo^ 
cracy is preferved with difficulty , under the 
difparities of condition , and the unequal cultiva- 
\ tibn of the mind, which attend. the variety of 

purfuits , and applications , that feparatc mankind 
in the advanced ftate of commercial arts. In this, 
however, we do but plead againft the form of 
, democracy ;, after the principle is removed; and 
fee the abfurdity of prctenfions to equal influence 
and consideration , after the charaders of men 
have ceafed to be fimilar. 
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SECT. IIL 

Of the Manners of Polished and Commercial Nations. 

iVXaNKIND, when in their rude, ftate, have 
a great uniformity of manners; but when civi- 
lized, they are engaged in a variety of purfuits; 
they tread on a larger field , and feparate t6 a 
greater diftance. If they be guided, however^ by 
fimilar difpofitions , and by like fiiggeftions of 
nature, they will probably, in the end, as well 
as in the beginning of their progrefs , continue 
to agree in many particulars ; and while commu- 
nities admit, in their members, that diverfity of 
ranks and profeffions which we have already 
defcribed, as the confequence or the foundation 
of commerce ,• they will refemble each other in 
many efFedls of this diftribution , and of other 
circumftances in which they nearly concur. 

Under every form of government, ftatefmen 
endeavour to remove the dangers by which they 
are threatened from abroad, and the difturbances 
which moleft them at home. By this conduct, if 
fiiccefsful, they in a few ages gain an afcendant 
for their country; eftablifh a frontier at a diftance 
from its capital; they find, in the mutual defires 
of tranquillity, which come to poffefs mankind, 
and in thofe public eftablifhments which tend to 
keep the peace of fociety , a refpite from foreign 
wars, and a relief from domeftic diforders. They 
learn to decide every conteft without tumult^ 
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and to fecure, by the authority of law, cvciy 
citizen in the poffeffion of his perfonal rights. 

In this condition, to which thriving nations 
afpire, and which they in fome meafure attain, 
mankind having laid the bafis of fafcty , proceed 
to ered a fuperftrudure fuitable to their views. 
The confeqtience is various in different ftates ; 
even in different orders of men of the fame 
community; and the effeA to every individual 
correfponds with hk Ration, It enables the ttatef- 
man and the foldier to fettle the forms, of their 
different procedure ; it enables the pradlitioner in 
every profeflion to purfue his feparatc advantage; 
it affords the man of pleafure a time for refine- 
ment , and the fpeculative , leifure for literary 
converfation or fludy.- 

In this fcene, matters that have little reference 
to the adive purfuits of mankind ,. are made fub- 
jeds of enquiry, and the exercife of fentiment 
and reafon itfelf becomes a profeflion. The fongs 
of the bard, the harangues of the flatefman and 
the warrior, the tradition and the flory of ancient 
times , are confidered as the models , or the 
earliefl production, of fo many arts, which it 
becomes the objed of different profeflions to 
copy or to improve. The works of fancy ; like 
the fubjeds of natural hiflory, are diflinguifhed 
into clafTes and fpecies; the rules of every parti- 
cular kind ar,e diftindly coUeded ; and the library 
is ftored, like the wareboufe, with the finifhed 
manufadure of different artifls , who , with the 
aids of the grammarian and the critic, afpire, 
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each in his particular way, to inftrud the head, 
or to move the heart. 

Every nation is a motley af^bmblage of different 
charadlers , and contains, under any political form^ 
ibme examples of that variety, which the humours, 
tempers, and apprchenfions of men, fo differently 
employed , are likely to fiirnifh. Every profeflion 
las its point of honour, and its fyftem of man« 
xiers ; the merchant his pundluality and fair dealing; 
the ftatefman his capacity and addrefs \ th^ man 
of fociety, his good breeding and wit. Every 
llation has a carriage , a drefs , a ceremonial , by 
■which it is diftinguifhed , and by whiqh it fup- 
preffes the national charader under that of the 
rank , or of the individual. 

This defcription may be applied equally to 
Athens and Rome , to London and Paris. • The 
rude or the fimple obferver would remark the-va* 
riety hefaw injthe dwellings and in the occupations 
of different men, not in the afpedl of different na- 
tions. He would find , in the ftreets of the fame 
city, as great a diverfity, as in the territory of a 
feparate people. He could not pier^ce through 
the cloud that was gathered before him , nor fee 
how the tradefman , mechanic , or fcholar , of one 
country, fliould differ from thofe of another. But 
the native of every province can diftinguifh the 
foreigner; and when he himfelf travels , is ftruck 
with the afped of aftrange country , the moment 
he paffes *the bounds of his own. The air of the 
perfon, the tone of the voice, the idiom of lan- 
guage, and the ilrain of converfation , whether 
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pathetic or languid, gay orfevere, are no longer 
the fame. 

Many fuch differences may arife among poliflied 
nations , from the effedks of climate , or from four- 
ces of faftiion, tbat arc ftill more hidden or unob- 
ferved; but the principal diftinctions on which 
we can reft , are derived from the part a people 
are obliged to adt in their national capacity; from 
the objeds placed in their view by the ftate; or 
from the conftitution of government, which 
prefcribing the terms of fociety to its fubjeds, 
has a great influence in forming their apprehenfions 
and habits. 

The Roman people , deftined to acquire wealth 
by conqueft, and by the fpoil of provinces ; the \ 
Garthaginians, intent on the returns of merchandife, 
and the produce of commercial fettlements , muft 
have filled the ftreets of their feveral capitals with 
n.en of a different difpofition and afped. The 
Roman laid hold of his fword when he wiflied to be 
great , and the ftate found her armies prepared in 
the dwellings of her people. The Carthaginian 
retired to his counter on a fimilar projedl ; and \ 
when the ftate was alarmed, or had refolved on 
a war , lent of his profits to purchafe an army 
abroad. 

The member of a republic, and the fubjed 1 
t)f a monarchy, muft differ; becaufe they have \ 
different parts. alFigned to them by the forms of | 
their country: the one deftined to hv^e with his 1 
equals , or , to contend by his , perfonal talents ' 
and charader , for pre- eminence; the other^ 
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bom to a determinate ftatioii, where any pre- 
tence to equality creates a cohfiifion, and where 
nought but -precedence is ftudiedJ-Each^ when 
the iuftitutions of his country are mature, may 
find in the laws a protiedion to his perfonal rights ; 
but thofe rights themfelves are differently under- 
ftood , and with a different fet of opinions , give 
rife to a different temper of mind. The republic- 
an muft ad in the ftate, to fuftain his preten^ 
fions ; he rnuft join a party , in order to be lafe ; 
he muft lead one, in order to be great. The 
fubjedl of monarchy refers to his birth for the 
honour he claims; he W2^ts on a court, to fhePw 
his importance; and holds out the enftgns of 
dependence and favour , to gain him efteem with 
the public. 

If national inftitutions , calculated for the pre- 
servation of liberty , inftead of calling upon the 
citizen to ad for bimfclf, 'and to maintain his 
rights jQiould give a fecurity, requiring, on his 
part, no perfonal attention or effort; this feeming 
perfedion of government might weaken the bands 
of fociety , and , upon maxims of independence , 
feparate and eftrange the different ranks it was 
meant to reconcile. Neither the parties formed 
in republics, nor the courtly affemblies which 
meet in monarchical governments ^ could take 
place, where the fenfe of a mutual dependence 
Ihould ceafe to fummon their members together. 
The reforts for commerce might be frequented , 
and vmere . amufement might be purfued in the 
crowd , while the private dwelling became a retreat 
' . V 
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for referve , averfe to the trouble arHing from 
regards and attentions , which it might be part 
of the political creed to believe of no confequence ; 
and a point of honour to hold in contempt. 

This humour is not likely to grow either ia 
republics or monarchies : it belongs more properly 
to a mixture of both ; where the adminiftratioa 
of juftice may be better fecured; where the fub* 
}td is tempted to look for equality , but where 
he finds 6nly independence in its place , and 
where he learns , from a fpirit of equality , to 
hate the very diftindlions to which, oh account 
of their real importance , he pays a remarkable 
deference. 

In either of the feparate forms of republicror 
monarchy, or in adling on the principles of either, 
men are obliged to court their fellow citizens, 
and to employ parts and addrefs to improve their 
fortunes , or even to 'be fafe. . They find in both 
a fchool for difcernment and penetration ; but in 
the one, are taught to, oiverlook the merits o^ a 
private charadler, for the fake of abilities that 
have weight with the .public; and in xbe other, 
to overlook grea^t and refpedtable talents , for 
the fake of qualities engaging or pleafant in the 
fcene of entertainme;it , and private fociety, 
T!iey are obliged , in both, to adapt themfelves 
with care to the falhion and manners of their 
country. They find no place for caprice or 
fmgular humours. The republican muft be po- 
pular and the courtier polite. The firft muft 
xhwk himf^lf well placed in every company j tha 
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ether muft chufe his refo#ts, Jlnd defire to be 
diftinguiflied only where the fociety itfelf is 
cfteemed. With his inferiors, he tiikes an air of 
protedion^ and fuffers, in his turn , the fame air 
to be taken with himfclL It did not , perhaps ,• 
require in a Spartan , who feared nothing but a 
failure in his duty^ who loved nothing but his 
friend and the ftate , fo conftant a guard on him- 
felf to fupport his charader , as it frequently 
does in the fubjed of a monarchy, to adjaft his 
cxpence aind his fortune to the defires of his 
vanity i and to appear in a rank as high as his 
birth , or ambition , can poffibly reach. 

T^HERE is no particular, in the mean time, • 
in which we are more frequently unjult, thaa 
in applying to the indivicjual the fuppqfed char- 
adcr of his country;, or more frequently mifled, 
than in taking our, notion of a people from the 
example of one, or a few of their members. It 
belonged to the conftitution of Athens, to have 
produced a Cleon , and a Pericles ; but all the 
Athenians were not, therefore, like Clcon, or 
Pericles. Themiftocles and Ariftides lived in the 
fame age; the one advifed what was profitable;! 
the other told his country what was juft.* 
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SEC T. IV^ 

The fame Jkbjeii Qontinucdk 

X^He law of nature, with refpedl t6 ttati6tt$, 
is the fame that it is with refped to itidividoals: 
it gives to the coUedtive body a right to preferv^ 
themfelves j to employ ; undifturbed , the means 
of life; to, retain the fruits of labour; to demand 
the obfervance of ftipulatibns and contracffe. In 
the cafe of violence, it condemns the aggfeflbrj 
and eftablilhes, on the part of the injured, the 
right of defence , apd a claim to tetribtition. 
Its applications, however, admit of difputes, and 
give rife to variety in the apprehenfion , as well 
as the pradlice of mankind. 

Nations have agreed univerfally, in diftitiguifh- 
ing right from wrong j in exading the reparation 
of injuries by confent or by force. They have 
always repofed, in a certain degree, on the faith 
of treaties ; but have aded as if force AVere the 
ultimate arbiter in all their difputes , and the power 
to defend themfelves , the fureft pledge of their 
fafety. Guided by thefe Common appf ehertfions , 
they have differed from one Another, not merely 
in pomts of form, but in points of the greateft 
importance, refpeding the ufage of war, the 
eifeds of captivity, and the rights of conqueft and 
vidory; 

When a mmiber of independent communities 
have been frequently involved in wars , and have- 
bad their ftated alliances and oppofitions, they 
adopt i^nftoms which they make the foundation of 
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rules, or of la'W^jt, to be obferved, or alledged, 
in all their mutual tranfadlions. Even in war itfelf, 
they Avould follow a fyftem , and plead for the 
cbfervance of forms in their very operations for 
mutual deftrudion. 

The ancient ftates of Greece and Italy derived 
their manners in war from the nature of their re- 
publican government i thofe of modern Europe, 
from the influence of monarchy, which , by its 
prevalence in this part of the world , has a great 
effed: on nations, even where it is not the form 
eftablifhed. Upon the maxims of this government^ 
ive apprehend a diftindion between the ftate and 
its m embers, as that between the King and the 
people, which renders war an operation of policy, 
not of popular animofity. While we ftrike at the 
public intereft , we would fpare the private ; and 
we carry a refped and coufi deration for individuals^ 
which often ftops the iffues of blood in the ardour 
of viftory , and procures to the prifoner of war 
a hofpi table reception in the very city which he 
came to deftroy. Thefe pradlices are fci well 
eftabliihed, that fcarcely any provocation on thet 
part of an enemy, or any exigence of fervice, can 
excufe a trefpafs on the fuppofed rules of human-* 
ity, or fave the leader who commits it bom 
becoming an objedl of deteftation and horror. 

To this , the general practice of the Greeks and 
the Romans was oppofite^ They endeavoured to 
wound the ftate by deftroyirig its members, by 
dcfolating its territory, and by ruining the poffet 
fions of it^ fubjedls. They granted quarter only 
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f:o inflavc, or to bring the prifoner to a more folemn 
(Execution; and an enemy, whendifarmed, was, 
for the moft part , either fold in the market or 
Jcilled, that he might never return to ftrengthen 
his party. When this was the iffue of war, it was 
jio wonder, that battles were fought with de- 
fpcration, and that every fortrefs was defended to 
the laft extremity. The game of human life went 
upon a high ftakje, and was played with a propor- 
tional zeal. 

. The terna barhariarr^ in this flatc of manners, 
could not be employed by the Greeks or the Ro- 
jnans in that fenffe in which we ufe it: to charac- 
terize a people regardlefs of commercial atts ; pro- 
fufe of thejr own lives, and of thofe of others; 
vehement in their attachment to one fociety, and 
implacable in their antipathy to another. Thi3, iY\ 
9 great and fliining part of their hiftory, was their 
own charader, as well as that of fome other 
nations, whom, upon this very account, .We dif? 
tinguiOi by the appellations of barbarous or rude. 

It ha^ been obferved , that thofe celebrated 
nations ai:e indebted , for a great part of their 
^Itimation, not to the matter of their hiftory, but 
to the manner in which it has been delivered, and 
tp the capacity of their hiftprians , and other 
writers. Their ftory has been told by men who 
knew how to draw our attention on the proceedings 
of the underftanding and' of the heart, more than 
on extprftal effedls , and who could exhibit charac- 
ters to be admired ana loved , in the nriidft; of ac- 
^ns vhicfe we ^&Quld ncgyy wniyerfally hate or 
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-^ondemh. Like Homer , the model of G recian 
literature, they could make us forget the horrors 
of a virididlive, cruel, and remorfelefs treatment 
of an enemy, in behalf of the ftrenuous condud, 
the courage, and vehement affedions, with which 
the hero maintained the caufe of his friend and 
of his country. 

Our manners are fo different, and the fyftem 
upon which we regulate our apprehenfions , in 
many things, fo oppofite, that no lefs could make 
us endure the practice of ancient nations. Were 
that pradice recorded by the mere journalift, who 
retains only the detail of events , without throwing 
any lighten the character of the adors; who^ like 
the Tartar hiftorian , tells us only what blood was 
fpilt in the field, and how many inhabitants were 
xnaffacred in the city ; we fliould never have dif- 
tinguilhed the Greeks from their barbarous neigh- 
bours, nor have thought, that the charader of 
civility pertained even to the Romans , till very 
late in their hiftory , and in the decline of their 
empire. 

It would , no doubt, be pleafant to fee the re- 
marks of fuch a traveller as we fometimes fend 
abroad to infped the manners of mankind, left, 
unaffifted by hiftory , to colled the charader of the 
Greeks from the ftate of their country, or from 
their pradice in war, " This country , " he might 
fay , " compared to ours , has an air of barrennefs 
^' and defolation. I faw upon the road troops of 
^ labourers, who were employed in the fields; 
^^ but no where the habitations of the mafter and 
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" the landlord. It was utrfafe, I was told , to re- 
^ fide in the country ; and the people of every dit 
** tricft crowded into towns to find a place of defen* 
** cc. It is indeed impollible , that they can be more 
** civilized, till they have eftabliihed fome regular 
•' government , and have courts of juftice to hear 
^' their complaints. Atprefent, every town, nay, 
" I may fay, every village , ads for itfelf , and the 
f^ greateft diforders prevail. I was not indeed mo* 
*' Icfted; for youmuft know, that they call them* 
^' felves nations, and do all their mii^^hief under 

■ 

" the pretence of war, 

^' I DO not mean to take any of the liberties of 
^' travellers , nor to vie with the celebrated author 
^' of the voyage to Lilliput ; but cannot help en» 
" dcavouring to communicate what I felt on hear- 
*' ingthem fpeak of their territory, their armies, 
^' their revenue , treaties j and alliances. Only 
** imagine the church>wardens and conftables of 
** Highgate or Hampftead turned ftatefmen and 
" generals , and you will have a tolerable com 
^^ ception of this fmgular country. I paffcd through 
^ one ftate, where the beft houfe ip the capital 
** would not lodge the meaneft of your labourers i 
^^ and where your very beggars would not chufe to 
" dine with the King; and yet they are thought 
^' a great nation , and have no lefs than twd 
^^ Kings. I faw one of them; but fuch apoten* 
*' tate ! he had fcarcely cloaths to his back ; and 
^ for his Majefty's table , he was obliged to go to 
^^ the eating-houfe with his fubjeds. They have 
^* not a fingle farthing of money; and I was 
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^ obliged to g^t food at the public c3Cpeftce , there 
" being none to be hatd in the market. You wiH 
^' imagine, that there niuft have been a fervicc erf 
^' plate , and great attendance , to wait on the illut 
^' trious ftranger; but my fare was amefs offorrjr 
** pottage, brought me by a naked flave, who left 
^* me to deal with it as I thought proper: and 
^ even thi$ I was in continual danger of having 
^* ftolen from me by the children , who are as vigf- 
'; Jant to feizp opportunities, and as dextrous ifi 
" fnatching their food , as any ftarved greyhound 
^' you ever faw. The mifery of the whole people, 
"in ihort , as well as my own , while I ftaid there , 
^' was beyond defcriptioh. You would think that 
" their ^yhol^ attention were to torment themfelves 
" as much as they can : they are even difpleafed 
^' with one of their Kings for being well liked. 
" He had made a prefent, while I was there , of a 
^* cow to on« favourite , and of a waiftcoat to am 
" other * ; and it was publicly faid , that this me* 
" thod of gaining friends was robbing the public. 
" My landlord told me very gravely , that a man 
" fliould come under no obligation that might 
" weaken the love which he owes to his country} 
" nor form any perfonal attachment beyond the 
^^ mere habit of living with his friend, and of do* 
^* ing him a kindnefc when he can. 

" I ASKED him once , Why they did not , for their 
** own fakes, enable their Kings to aflume a little 
" more ftate ? Becaufe , fays he , we intend thertl 
•* the happinefs of living with men. When I 

» 

* Plutargh in the life of Agefilaus, 
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^ found fault witH their hoirfes , and faid in parti* 
*^ cular , that I was furprifed they did not build bet- 
^ ter churches. What would you be then , fays 
*'. he, if you found religion in ftone walls t This 
^* wilifuffice for afampkof bur converfation; and 
** fententious as it was, you naay believe I did not 
" ftay long to profit by it. 

" The people of this plaoe are not quite fo ftu- 
^' pid. There is a pretty large fquare of a niarket- 
^ place, and fome tolerable buildings; and, lam 
^* told , they have fome barks and lighters cm- 
ployed ih trade, which they likewife upon oc- i*' 
cafion, mufter into a fleet ,^ like my lord Mayor's 
fliew. But what pleafes me moft is, that I am 
>" likely to get a paffage from hence , and bid fare- 
" well to this wretched country. I have been at 
" fome pains to obfervc their ceremonies of rcli- 
^^ gion , and to pick up curiofities. I have copied 
^ fome infcriptions , as you will fee when you come 
to pcrufe my journal, and will then judge, whe- 
ther I'have met with enough to compenfate the 
** fatigues and bad entertainment to which I have 
fubmitted. As for. the people, you will believe , 
from the fpecimen I have given you: that they 
could not be very engaging company : though 
^Vpoor and dirty, they ftill pretend to be proud ; 
" and a fellow who is not worth a groat, is above 
*' working for his livelihood. They come abroad 
" barfefooted, and without any cover to the head, 
^* wrapt up in the coverlets under which you 
.** would imagine they had flept. They throw all 
**; pif , ^nd appear like fp many naked caniub^s. 
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P^' ^ when they go to. violent fports and exercifes ; at 
^h ** which they highly vahie feats of dexterity and 

V ftrength, . Brawny limbs , and mufcular arms , 
*' the faculty of fleepingout all nights, of fafting 

V long, and of putting up with any kind of food, 
*' are thought genteel accomplifhments. They 
*i have no fettled government that I could learn; 
" fomctiTncs the mob, and fometimes the better 
*^ fort, do what they pleafe : they meet in great 
'* crowds in the open air , and feldom agree about 
" any thing. If a fellow has prefumption enough, 
" and a loud voice , he can make a great figure. 
"There cwas a tanner here, fome time ago, who,* 
*^ for a while , carried every thing before him. He 
" cenfured fo loudly what others had done, and 
" talked fo big of what might be performed, that 
" he was fent out atlaft to make good his words, 
" and to curry the enemy inftead of his leather *. 
^- You will imagine, perhaps, that he was prefTerf 

" for a recruit; no; he was fent to command 

" the army. They are indeed feldom long of one 
" mind, except in their rcadinefs to harafs their 
" neighbours. They go out in bodies, and rob,' 
" pillage, and murder whercrever they come. " So 
far may we fuppofe our traveller to have written; 
and upon a recolledion of the reputation which 
thofe nations have acquired at a diftaace , he might 
have added, perhaps. "That he could i>ot under- 

ftand how fcholars, fine gentlemen , and even 
women , fhould combine to admire a people , 
" who fo little refetnble tbemfelves. " 

* Thucydides , lib. 4.rrr— Arifiqphanes. 
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To form a judgment of the charaAer from 
which they a<3ted in the field, afad in their corape* 
ticions with neighbouring ngjtions, we ipuft obferve 
them at home. They were bold and fearlefs in 
their civil diffenfions ; ready to proceed to extrc* 
mities, aivd to carry their debates to the decifioA' 
of forced Individuals ftood diftinguifhed by their 
perfonal fpirit and vigour , not by the valuation' 
of their eftates , or the rank of their birth. They 
had a pctfonal elevation founded on the fenfc of 
equality, not of precedence* The general of one 
campaign was , during the next, a private foldicr, 
and ferved in the ranks. They were folicitous 
to acquire bodily ftrength ; becaufe , in the ufe 
of their weapons , battles were a trial of the 
foldier's ftrength , as well as of the leader's con-i 
duft. The remains of their ftatuary fliews a 
manly grace, an air offimplicity and eafe , which 
being irequent in nature, were familiar to the 
artift. The mind, perhaps, borrowed a confidence 
and force , from the vigour and addrefs of the 
body; their eloquence and ftyle bore a refemblance 
to the carriage of the perfon. The underftanding 
was chiefty cultivated in the pradlice of affairs. 
The moft refpetflahle perfonages were obliged to 
mix with the crowd, and derived their degree 
of afcendency only from their conduA, their 
eloquence, and perfonal vigour. They had no 
forms of expreffion , to mark a ceremonious and 
guarded refpedt. Invedive proceeded to railing, 
and the groffeft terms were often employed by the 
moft admired and accomplifhed orators. Quarrel* 
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Ving Uadnb rules but the immediate didatesf of paf- 
fion , which ended in wdrds of reproach , in vio^ 
lence, and blows. They fortunately went always 
unarmed; ^nd to wear a f word in times of peace, 
was among them the mark of a barbarian. When 
tjiey took arms in the divifions of fatStion , the 
prevailing party fupported itfelf by expelling their 
opponents, by profcriptiofts, and bloOd^itd. 
The ufurper endeavoured to maintain hi$ibitioii 
by the moft violent and prpnjpt executions. He 
was oppofed « in his turn » by cpnfpiracies and 
aflaflinations , in which the mod refpedlable 
citi^tens were ready to ufe the dagger. 

Such was the charader of their fpirit, in its 
occaiional ferments. at home; and it burll com- 
monly with a fuitable violence and force , againft 
their foreign rivals and enemies. The amiable 
plea of humanity was little regarded by them 
in the operations of wan Cities were razed , or 
inflaved ; the captive fold»: mutilated^ or condemn- 
ed to die. 

When viewed on this fide, the ancient nations 
have but a forry plea for efteem with the inhabit- 
ants of modern Europe, who profefs to carry 
the civilities of peace into the pradice of war; 
and who Value the praife of indifcriminate lenity 
at a higher rate than even that of military prow- 
efs, or the love of their country. And yet 
they have, in other refpeds, merited and obtained 
our praife. Their ardent attachment to their 
country; their contempt of fuffering, and ofdeatht 
ia its caufe; their manly appreb^nfians of pjsrfooal 
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t^ras treated, about four hiiiidr^d ycats ago, With 
as much diftindioti and courtefy , as a crowned 
bead, in the like cir cum fiances, could poifibly 
cxpedl in this age of politenefs'*. The Prince of 
Conde , defeated and taken in the battle df Dreux, 
flept at night in the fame bed with his eneiny the 
Duke of Guifef. 

- li the moral of popular traditions , and the taftc 
of fabolous legends , which are tbfc produdtions or 
entertainment of particular ag<es , are likewife fure 
indications of their notions and charaders, we 
may prefume , that the foundation of what is now 
held to be the law of war, and of nations » was 
laid in the manners of Europe , together with the 
fentiments which are expreffed in the tales of 
chivalry , and of gallantry^ Our fyftem of war 
differs not more from that, of the Greeks, than 
the favourite charadlers of our early romance dif- | 
fered from thofe of the Iliad , and of every ancient 
poem. The hero of the Greek fable, endued 
vrith fuperior force , courage , and addrefs , takes 
^very advantage of an enemy, to kill with fafety 
to himfelf; and adluated by a defire of fpoii, or 
by a principle of revenge , is never flayed in hii 
progrefs by interruptions of remorfe or companion. 
Homer, who, of all poets, knew befl how to 
exhibit the emotions of a vehement affedion , 
feldom attempts to excite commiferation. Hedor 
falls unpiticd , and his body is infulted by every 
Greek. 

* Hume's Hiftory of Englani . 
i * Savila. • 

Our 
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Our modern fable,, or romance, on tjje coq- 
trary , generally couples aA objeA of pity , wea^, 
opprefled , and . defenceleJfs , with an objedl of 
admiration, brave , .generous, and vidloripus j 
or fends the hero abroad in fearch of mere danger, 
and of occafions to prove his valour. Charged 
with the maxims of a refined coqrtcfy , to be 
obferved even towards an enemy; and of afcru- 
pulous honour , which will not fufFer him Jo take 
any advantages by artifice or furprife; indifferent 
to fpoil , he contends only for renown, and em- 
ploys his valour to refcue the diftreffed , and to 
protedl the innocent. If yidorious*, he is made 
to rife above nature as much in his generofity 
and gentlenefs, as in his military prp>Yefs and 
valour. 

It may be difficult , upon ftating this contraft 
between the fy (lem of ancient and modern fable , 
to aflign , amogn nations equally rude , equally 
addidied to war, and equally fond of military 
glory , the origin of apprehenfions on the point 
of honour, fo different, and fo pppofite. The 
Jiero of Greek poetry proceeds on the maxims of 
.animofity and hoftile palfipn. His ^vaxims in waif 
-are like thofe which prevail in the woods of 
America. They require him to be brave, but 
^hey allow him to pradife againft his enemy every 
fort, of deception. The hero of modern romance 
.p^bfeffes a contempt of ftratagem , as well as of 
danger, a Ad unites in the fame pcrfon , charac- 
ters and difpofitions feemingly oppofite-; ferocity 
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"With gentlenefs, and the love of blood Svith fea-^ 
timents of tendernefs and pity. 

The fyftera of chivalry ^ when completely 
formed , proceeded on a marvellous refpedl and 
veneration to the fair fex, on forms of combat 
eftablilhe4, and on a fuppofed jundion of the 
heroic and fanctified charader. The fomialities 
of the duel, and a kind of judicial challenge, 
•were known among the ancient Celtic nations of 
Europe*. The Germans, even in their native 
forefts, paid a kind of devotion to the female 
fex. The Chriftian religion injoined meekncls | 
and companion to barbarous ages. Thefe different 
principles combined together , may have ferved 
as the foundation of a fyftem , in which courage 
was diredled by religion and love , and the warlike 
and gentle were united together. When the 
charaders of the hero and the faint were mixed , 
the mild fpirit of Chriftiaiiity , though often turned 
into venom by the bigotry of oppofite parties , 
th6ugh it could not always fubdue the ferocity 
of the warrior, nor fupprefs the admiration^ of 
courage and force , may have confirmed the ap- 
prehenfions of men in what was to be held me- 
ritorious and fplendid in the condud of their 
quarrels. 

In the early and tfaditionaiy hiftory of the Greeks 
and the Romans , rapes were afligned as the moft 
frequent occafions of war; and the fexe$-w«e, no 

* Liv^ lib. 28. Q. 21* 
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doubt, at air times, equally important^ to each 
other. The enthufiafm of love is moft powerful in 
the neighbourhood of Afia and Africa; and beauty^ 
as a poffeffion , was probably more vakied by the 
courttrymen of Homer, than it \vas by thofe [of 
Aitiadis de Gaul, or by the authors of modern 
gallantry. " What Wonder , '^ fiiys the old Priam, 
when Helen appeared , " that nations fhould Con* 
" tend for th^ pofTeflion of fo much beauty?'* 
This beauty, indeed, was poffeffed by diiferenl; 
lovers ; a fubjedl on which the modern hero had 
many refinements, and feemed to foar ia the clouds.- 
He adored at a refpedful diftance^ and employed 
hir Valour to captivate the admiration, not to 
gain the poffeflion of his miftrefs. A cold and 
Unconquerable cha();ity was fet up, as an idol to 
be worlhipped , in the toils , the fufferings , and 
the combats of the hero and the loven 

The feudal eftablHhments J by the high rank 
to which they elevated certain families > no doubt^ 
greatly favoured this romantic fyftcm: Not only 
the luftre of a noble defcent, but the. ftately 
caftle befet with blttlements and towers , fervcd 
to inflame the imagination , and to create a ve- 
neration for the daughter and tlie fifter of gallant 
chiefs , whofc point of honour it Was to be 
inacceffible and chafte, and who could perceive 
no merit but that of the high *- minded and the 
brave, nor be approached in any other accents 
than thofe of gentlenefs and refpedl. 

What was originally fuigular in thefe appre- 
henfions, wa*., by the writer of romance, turxied 

X ^ 
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to extravagance, and under the title of <3iivalry 
was offered as a model of condudt , even ia 
common affairs ; the fortunes of nations were 
cKredetl by gallantry ; and human life, on its i 
greateft occafions , became a fcene of affe<l%atioti 
and foHy. Warriors went forth to realize the 
legends they hadftudied; princes and leaders of 
armies dedicated their moft ferious exploits to a 
real or to a fancied miftrefs* 

But whatever was the origin of notions , 
often fo lofty and fo ridiculous , we cannot 
doubt of their lading effeds on our manners. 
The point of honour, the prevalence of gallantry 
in our converfations , and on our theatres, inany 
of the opinions which ,the vulgar apply even to 
tb^ condud of war; thfcirnotion, that the leader 
of an army being offered battle upon equal terms, 
is diihonoured by declining it , are undoubtedly 
remains of this antiquated fyftem: ^nd chivalry, 
uniting with the genius of our policy , has pro* 
bably fuggefted thofe peculiarities in the. law of 
nations , by which modern Hates are diftinguilhed 
from the ancient And if our rule in meafuring 
degrees of politenefs and civilization is to be 
taken from hence, or from the advancement of 
commercial arts ^ we Ihall be found to have greatly 
Cixcelledany of the celebrated nations of antiquity* 
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Of fuppojid National Eminence y and of the Vicljft" 

tudes of Human ajfairs. 

iXlO nation is fo mrfbrtunate as to think itfelf 
inferior to the Fed of mankind : few are eveu 
willing to put op with the claim t© eqfuaHty. 
The greater part having chofen themfclves, as 
at once , the judges and the models of what is 
excellent in their kind, are -firft in their own 
©pinion ,, an=d give to others confideration* or 
eminence , fo far only as they approach to thcdf 
own condition. One nation is' vain of the pcc- 
fonatcharader' or of the' fcarnlng*. of a few of 
ks members; another of its policy, its wealthy 
its tradefmen , its gardens, and its buildi^igs^ 
and they who have nothing to boaft, are vainv 
becaufe they are ignorant. The Ruffians , beforfe^ 
the reign of Peter the Great, thought themfelves 
poffefied of every national honour, and heldihe 
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}temci , or dumb nations^ (the name which they 
bellowed on their weftcrn neighbours of JTurope, ) 
in a proportional degree of contempt *, The map 
of the world , in China, was a fquare plate, the 
greater part of which was occupied by the pro- 
vinces of this great empire , leavnig on its flcirts 
a few obfcure corners, into which the wretched 
remainder of mankind were fuppofed to be 
driven. " If you have not the ufe of our letters, 
" nor the knowledge of our books , " faid t\\t 
learned Chinefe to the European miffionary, 
" what literature , or • what fcience can you 
«havei?" ^' 

The term polished f if we may judge from its 
etymology, originally referred to the ftate of 
nations in lefped to their laws and government; 
and men civilized were men pradifed in the duty 
of citizens^ In its later applications i it. refers no 
lefs to the proficiency of nations in ihe liberal 
and mechanical arts, in literature, and in com- 
merce , and men civilized are fcholars , men of 
fefhion and traders, . But whatever may be its 
application, it appears, that if there wei;e a name 
ftill more refpedable than this, every nation, 
even the moft barbarous, or the jnoft corrupted, 
.would affunje it; and beftovv its reverfe where 
.they conceived a diflike , or apprehended a differ- 
ence. The names of alien or foreigrier , are feldom 
^pronounced without fome degree of intended 
reproach. That of barbarian , in ufe with one 

arrogant people i and that oi gmtilx with another^ 
* S^ahjenbergt f GemeUi Qc^rrerii 
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only ferved to diftinguifli the ftranger^ whofc 
language and pedigree differed from theirs. 
. Even where we pretend to found oui" opinions 
on reafon , and to juftify our preference of one 
nation to another, we frequently beftow ppr 
cfteem on circumftances which do not relate to, 
national charadler, and which have little tendency' 
to promote the welfare of mankind. Conqueft, 
or great extent of territory, however peopled, 
aiid great wealth , , howeyer diftributed or em- 
ployed, are titles upon which we indulge our own ,- 
and the vanity of other nations, as we do that 
of private men on the fcore of their fortunes and 
honours. We even fometimes contend , whofe 
capital is the moft overgrown; whofe king has 
tlie moft abfolute powers; and at whofe court 
the bread of the fubjedl is confumed in the moft 
fenfelefs riot. Thefe indeed are the notions of 
vulgar minds; but it is impoffible to determine, 
bow far the notiojis of vulgar minds may lead 
mankind. 

There have certainly been very few examples 
of ftates, who have, by arts or policy, improved 
the original difpofitions of human nature., or en- 
deavoured, by wife and effectual precautions, to 
prevent its corruption. Affedtion, and force of 
mind, which are the band and the ftrength of 
comrftunities, were the infpiration of God, and 
original attributes in the nature of man. Thewifeft 
policy of nations, expept in a very few inftances^ 
tas tended, we may fufpedl, rather to maintain 
the peace of fociety , and to reprefs the external 
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effeds of bad paflions, than to ftrengtlien tht 
difpofition of the heart itfelf to juftice and good- 
xiefs. It has tended, by introducing a variety 
of arts , to exercife the ingenuity of men , and 
by engaging them in a variety of purfuits , inqui- 
ries, and ftudies, to inform, but frequently to 
corrupt the mind. It has tended to furnifli mat- 
fer of diftindlionand vanity; and by incumbring 
the individual with new fubjeds of perfonal care, 
to fubftitute the atixiety he entertains for a fepa- 
rate JFortune, inftead of the confidence and the 
affedion with which he fliould Unite with his 
fellow-creatures , for their joint prefervatibn. 

Whether this fufpicion be juft or no; we are 
come to point at circumftances tending to Verify, 
or to difprove it: and if to underftand the real 
felicity of nations be of importante , it is certainly 
fo likewife , to know what are thofe weaknefTes, 
and thofe vices, by which men not only mar 
this felicity, but in one age forfeit all "the external 
advantages they had gained, in a former. 

Thk wealth , the aggrandizement and power of 
nations, are commonly the effedls of virtue; the 
lofs of thefe advantages, is often a confequence 
of vice. Were we to fuppofe men to have fuc- 
ceeded in the difcovery and application of every 
art by which ftates are preferved, and governed; 
to have attamed, by efforts of wifdom and magna- 
nimity , the admired eftablilhments and advan* 
tages ofa civilized and fiourifhing people; the fub- 
fequent part of their hiftory , containing, accord- 
ing to vulgar apprehenfion , d full difplay of thofe 
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fruits in maturity, of which they had till then 
carried only the bloffom, and the firft fbrmation, 
fliould , ftill more than the former , merit our 
attention, and excite our admii*ation. 

The event, however^ has not correfpondad 
to this expedation. The virtiles of men have 
fbone moft during their ftruggles , not after the 
attainment of their ends. Thofe ends them- 
felvcs, though attained by virtue, are frequently 
the caufcs of corruption and vice, Mankind, in 
afpiring to national felicity , have fubftituted arts 
which increafe their riches, inftead of thofe 
which improve their nature. They have enter- 
tained admiration of themfelves , under the titles 
6f dvflized and of polished , where th6y (hould 
have been affeded with ihame; and even where 
they have for a while adled on maxims tending 
to raife, to invigorate, and to preferve the nati- 
onal charader, they have, fooner or later, «been 
diverted from their objed, and fallen a prey to 
misfortune , or to the negledls which profperity 
itfelf had encouraged. 

War , which furnifhes mankind with a princir 
pal occupation of their reftlefs fpirit, ferves, by 
the variety of its events, to diyerfify their for- 
tunes. While it opens to one tribe or fociety, 
the way to eminence, and leads to dominion, it 
brings another to fubjedion, and clofes the fcene 
of theif national efforts. The celebrated rivalfliip 
of Carthage? and Rome was in both parties , the 
natural exercife of an ambitious fpirit , impatient 
of oppofition , or. even of equality. The condud 
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and the fortune of leaders , held the balance for 
fome time in fufpenfe; but to whichever fide it 
had inclined , a great nation was to fall ; a feat 
pf empire , and of policy , was to be removed 
from its place; and it was then to be determined, 
whether the Syriac or the Latin fhould contain 
the erudition that was, in future ages, to occupy 
the ftudies of the learned. 

States have been thus conquered from abroad^ 
before they gave any figns of internal decay, 
even in the midft of profpcrity , and in the period 
of their greateft ardour for national objeds. 
Athens, in the height of bei; ambition, and of 
lier glory, received a fatal woiind, in ftriving to 
extend their maritime power beyond the Grecian 
feas. And nations of every defcription , formid- 
able by their rude ferocity, refpe<9;ed for their 
difcipline and military experience , when advan- 
cing, as well as when declining, in their ftrength, 
fell a prey by turns , to the ambition and arrogant 
fpirit of the Romans. Such examples may excite 
and alarm the jealoufy and caution of ftates; the 
pre(ence of fimilar dangers may exercife the talents 
of politicians and ftatefmen; but mere rcverfes of 
fortune are the common materials of hiftory, and 
jmuft long fince have ceafed to cre.ite our furprife. 

Did we find, that nations advancing from 
fmall beginnings, and arrived at the poffeffion of 
arts which lead to dominion , became fecure of 
their advantages, in proportion, as. they were 
qualitied to gain them; that they. proceeded in a 
courfc of uninterrupted felicity, till they Nverc 
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broke by external calamities; and that .they re* 
tain^d their force, till a more fortunate or vigorous 
power arqfe to deprefs therp; the fubjed; in fpc- 
culation could not be attended with many difficul- 
ties, nor give rife to many reflexions; But when 
we obferve among nations a kind of fpontaneous 
return to obfcurity and weaknefs; when, in fpite 
pf perpetual admonitions of the danger they run, 
they fufFer themfelves to be fubdued, in one 
period, by powers which could not have entered 
into competition with them in a former, and by 
forces which they had often baffled and defpifed ; 
the fubjed; becomes more curious , and its ex- 
planation more difficult. 

The fadl itfelf is known in a variety of dif* 
ferent examples. The empire of Aiia was , more 
than once , transferred from the greater to the in- 
ferior power. The. ftates of Greece, once fo 
warlike, felt a relaxation of their vigour, and 
yielded the afcendent they had difputed with the 
Hjonarchs Qf tlie eaft., to the forces of an obfcure 
principality, become formidable in a few years, 
and railed to eminence under the condud of a 
fmgle naan. The Roman empire, which ftood 
alone for ages; which had brought every rival 
under fubjeilion, and faw no power from whorix 
a competition could be feared, funk a laft before 
anartjefs and cantepiptible enemy. Abandoned 
to inroad, to pillage, and at laft to conqueft, on 
Jier fi^ontier, Ihe decayed in all her extremities^ 
and ihrunk on every fide.< Her territory wa$ 
dilmeoibered, and >Yhole provinces gave way. 
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like branches fallen down with age, not viorently 
torn by fuperior force. The fpirit with which 
Marius had baffled and repelled the attacks of 
barbarians in a former age, the civil and military 
force with which the conftil and his legions had 
extended this empire , were now no more. The 
Roman greatriefs doomed to fink as it rofe, by 
flow degrees, was impaired in every encounter^ 
It was reduced to its original dimenfions , within 
the compafs pf a fingle city; and depending for 
its prefervation on the fortune of a fiege, it was 
extinguifiied at a blow; and the brand, which 
had filled the world with its flames, fonk like a 
taper in the focket. 

Such appcirandes have given rife to a general 
apprehenfion , that ^ the prbgrefs of focieties to 
what wc'call the heights of national greatnefs, is. 
iiot inore natural than their return to weaknefS' 
and obfcurity is neceflary and unavoidable. The 
images of youth, and of old age, are applied to- 
nations; and communities, like fingle men, are 
fuppofed to have a period of life, and a lengtb 
of thread , which is fpun by the fates in on^ part 
imiform and ftrong, in another weakened and 
fhattercd by ufe; to be cut, when the deftined 
aefa is come, and to make way for a renewal o€ 
the emblem in the cafe of thofe who arife in f uc- 
ceffibn. Carthage', being fo much older thait 
Rome, had felt her decay , fays Polybius , f& 
niuch the fooner: and the furvrvor too, he fore- 
faw, carried in her bofom the feeds of mortality. 

.The image indeed is appofitc , and the hiftory 
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^f mankind renders the application familiar. But 
it muft be obvious, that the cafe of nations and 
that of individuals, are very diflferept. The human 
firaijie has a general courfe : it has in every indi- 
vidual, a frail contexture, and limited duration; 
it is worn by exercife, and exhauft^d by a repe^ 
tition of its fundlions: but in a fociety, whofe 
conftituent members are renewed in every gene- 
ration, where the race feems to enjoy perpetual 
youth, and accumulating advantages, we cannot, 
by any parity of reafon , expedl to find imbecili- 
ties connedted witli mere age and length of days. 
The fubjed^ is not new, and refledions wiU 
crowd upon every reader. The notions, in the 
rilean time, which ^sre entertain, even in fpeciv* 
lation, upon a fubjed fo important, cannot be 
cfntirely fruitlels to mankind; and however little 
the labours of the fpeculative may influence the 
condudt of men , one of the moft pardonable etr 
tors a writer can commit, is to believe that he 
is about to do a great deal of good. But, leaving 
the care of effeds to others , we proceed to coa» 
fider the grounds of inconftancy among mankind* 
the "fourccs of internal decay , and the ruinous 
corruptions to which nations are liable, ia the 
fuppofed condition of accompliihed civility* 
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SECT. II. 

Of the Temporary Efforts and Relaxations of the 

Nationtd Spirit. 

M^ ROM what v/e have already obferved on 
the general charafteriftics of human nature , it 
has appeared that man is not made for repofc. 
In him, every amiable and refpedable quality is 
an adlive power, and every fubjed of commend- 
ation an effort. If his errors and his crimes arc 
the movements of an adlive being , his virtues 
arid his happinefs confift likewife in the employ- 
nient of his mind; and all the Iiiftre which he 
cafts around him , to captivate or engage tKe 
attention of his fellow-creatures, like the flame 
of a meteor, fhines only while his motion conti* 
iiues : the moments of reft and obfcurity are the 
fame. We know , that the talks afligned him 
frequently may exceed, as well as ct)me Ihort of 
his powers; that he may be agitated too much^ 
as well as too little; but cannot afcertain a pre* 
cife medium between the fituations iil which 
he would be haraffed, and thofe in which he 
would fall into languor. We know that he may 
be employed on a great variety of fubjeds^ 
which occupy different paffions ; and that , in 
confequence of habit, he becomes reconciled to 
very different fcenes. All we can determine in 
general is, that whatever be the fubjeds with, 
which he is engaged , the frame of his nature 
requires him to be occupied, and his happinefs 
requires him to be juit. 
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We are now to inquire, why nations ceafe to 
be eminent; and why focieties which have drawn 
the attention of mankind by great examples of 
magnanimity, condudl , and national fuccefS| 
Ihould fmk from the height of their honours, 
and yield, in one age, the palm which they had 
won in a former. IVlany reafons will probably 
. occur. One may be taken from the ficklcncfs and 
inconftancy of mankind, who become tired of 
their purfuits and exertions, even while the occa- 
fions that gave rife to thofe purfuits, in fome 
meafure continue: another, from the change of 
fituations , and the removal of objedis which 
ferved to excite their fpirit. 

The public fafety, and the relative interefts 
of ftate ; political eftablifhments , the preten* 
fions of party, commerce, and arts, are fubjeds 
which engage the attention of nations. The ad- 
vantages gained in fome of thefe particular^, 
determine the degree of national profperity. The 
ardour and vigour with which they are at any 
one time purfued , is the meafure of a national 
fpirit. When thofe objeds ceafe to animate, 
nations may be faid to languifli; when they are 
during any confiderablc time negleded , ftateg 
muft decline, and their people degenerate. 

In the moft forward, enterprifing , inventive; 
and induftrious nations, this fpirit is fluduating; 
and they who continue longeft to gain advanta^ 
ges, or to preferve them, have periods of remiff- 
nefs , as well as of ardour. The defirc of public 
fafety, is, at all times, ji powerful motive of 
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condudl; but it operates moft, when corabiflied 
with occafional paflions, when provpcatipos in- 
flame, when fucceffes encourage, or mortification} 
exafperate. 

A WHOLE people, like the individuals of whom 
they are compofcd, aft under the influence of 
temporary humours, fanguinc hopes, or vehe- 
ment animofities. They are difpofed , at one 
time, to enter on national ftruggles with vehe- 
mence; at another, to drop thera^ from mere 
laflitude and difguft. In their civil debates and I 
contentions at home, they are occafionally ardent 
or remifs. Epidemical paflions arife or fubfide, on 
trivial , as well as important grounds. Parties arc 
ready, at one time, to take their names, and 
the pretence of their oppofitions , from iner§ 
taprice or accident; at another time, they fuffer 
the moft ferious occafions to pafs in filence. If a 
vein of literary genius be cafually opened, or a 
new fubjed of difquifition beHarted^ real or 
pretended difcoveries fuddenly multiply , and 
every converfation is inquifitivc and animated; If 
a new fource of Mrealth be found, or a profped 
of conqueft be oflfered , the imaginations of men 
are inflamed, and whole quarters of the globe are 
fuddenly engaged in ruinous or in fiiccefsful 
adventures. 

CuXJLD Mre recall the fpirit that was exerted, 
or enter into the views that were^entertained, by 
our ancefliors, when they burft, like a deluge, 
from their ancient feats, and poured into the 
Rdraan empire, "we fliQuld probably, after their 

firft 
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: fucrrenfes , at leaft-j ifind a ferment in the 
ds of men, for ^vhich no attempt was too 
nous 5 no difficulties infurmountable. 
"he fnbfequent ages of eaterprife in Eutope, 
e tbofe in which the akirm of enthufiafm was 
2^, and the followers of the crofs invaded the 
I, to plunder a country, and to irecovcr a 
ilchre ; thofe in which the people in different 
:s contended for freedom, and aifaulted the 
ic of civil or religious ufurpation; that in 
ch having found meaps to crofs the Atlantic^ 
to double the Cape of Good Hope^ the in* 
itants of one half the world were let loofe on 
other, and parties from every quarter, wading 
)lood, and at the expence oiF every crime, 
of every danger, traveifed the earth in fearch 

YEN the weak and the remifs dre foiifed to 
irprife, by the contagion of fuch remarkabld 
»; and ftates which have not in their form 

principles of a continued exertion , eithct 
mrable or adverfe to the welfare of mankind, 
'' have paroxyfms of ardour > and a tern- 
ary appearance of national vigour. In the cafe 
uch nations, indeed the returns oi moderation 
but a relapfe to obfcurity^ and the |)refump* 

of one age. is turned to dejedion in that 
ch Succeeds. 

UT in the cafe of ftates that are fbi-tiinate lA 
r domellic policy ^ even madriefs itfelf may^ 
he refult of violent convulfions , fublide into 
iomj and a people tetiirn to their ordinary 

Y 
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mood , cured of their follies , and wifer by expe- 
rience : or , with talents improved , in conducing 
the very fcenes which frenzy had opened , they 
may then appear beft qualified to purfue with 
fuccefs the objed: of nations. Like the ancient 
republics, immediately after fome alarming fedition, 
or like the kingdom of Great Britain, at the clofc 
of its civil wars, they retain the fpirit of adivity, 
which was recently awakened, and are equally 
vigorous in every purfuit, whether of policy, 
•learning , or arts. From having appeared on the 
brink of ruin , they pafe to the greateft profperity. 

Men engage in purfuits with degrees of ardour 
not proportioned to the importance of their objed. 
When they are ftated in oppofition or joined in 
confederacy, they only w;fh for pretences to aft. 
They forget in the heat of their animofities, the 
fubjeft of their controverfy; or they feek, in their 
formal reafonings concerning it, only a difguife for 
their paflGons. When the heart is inflamed, no 
confideration can reprefs its ardour; when its fer- 
vour fubfides, no reafoning can excite, and no elo- 
quence awajcen , its former emotions. 

The continuance of emulation among ftates, 
muft depend on the degree of equality by which 
their forces are balanced ; or on the incentives by 
which either party, or all, are urged to continue 
their ftruggles. Long in term iffions of war, fuffer, 
equally in every period of civil fociety, the mili- 
tary fpirit to languifh. The reduftion of Athens 
by Lyfander , ftruck a fatal blow at the inftitu- 
tion$' of Lycurgus J and the quiet poffeflion of Italy, 
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liapplly, perhaps, for mankind, had almoft put 
an end to the military progrefs of the Romans, 
After fome years repofe, Hannibal found Italy 
unprepared for his onfet, and the Romans in a difpo^- 
fition likely to drop, on the banks of the Po, that 
martial ambition, whicji being roufed by the fenfe 
of a new danj^cr , afterwards carried them to the 
Euphrates and the Rhine. 

States even diftinguifhej for military prowefe, 
fometimes lay. down their arms from laffitude, and 
are weary of fruitlefs contentions : but if they 
maintain the ftation of independent communities, 
they will have frequent occafions to recall, and to 
exert their vigour. Even under popular govern- 
ments, men fometimes drop the confideration of 
their political rights, and appear at times remifs or 
fupine; but if they have referved the power to de- 
fend themfelves , the intermiflion of its exercifc 
cannot be of long duration. Political rights, when 
negleded, are always invaded; and alarms from 
this quArter muft frequently come to renew the 
attention of parties. The love of learning, and 
of arts, niay change its purfuits, or droop for a 
feafon; but while men are pofleffed of freedom, 
ai>d while the exercifes of ingenuity are not fuper- 
feded , the public may proceed, at different times, 
with unequal fervour ; but its progrefs is feldom 
altogether difcontinued, or the advantages gained 
in one age are feldom entirely loft to the following. 

If we would find the caufes of final corruption, 
we muft examine thofe revolutions of ftate that 
remove, or with-hbld the objeds of every ingenious 

Y ^ 
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ftudy oi' liberal piTrfiiit; that deprive the citizen of 'j 
occafions to adl as the member of a p4.ibJic.; that 
crii&i bis fpirit; that debafe his »fentim€nts , -and 
,clifqualify >his mind for affairs. 

^ S E C T. III. 

Of Reldxaticns in the Naticnal Spirit incident' to 

Polished Nations. 

IMPROVING nations, in the courfe of theic 
advancement , have to ftruggle with foreign 
■eoemie.s, to \vhom they bear an extreme ani«iofity, 
and with whom, in many confiids, they contend 
for t4ieir exiftence as a people. In certain periods, 
too, they feel in their domeftic policy inconve- 
niejucies and grievances-, which beget ^an eager 
impatience ; and they apprehend reformations and 
new^eftablifliments, from which they have fanguine 
hopes of national haj)pineiV» In earJy ages, every 
art is imperfect , and fufceptible of many improve- 
ments. The firft principles of every fcience are 
yetfecrets to be difcoverc<i, and to befucceflGvely 
p«blifl>ed with applaufe and triumph. 

We «iay fancy to ourfelves, that in ages of pro- 
grefs, the human race, liJce fcouts gone abroad oa 
the difcQvery of fertile lands^ having the world 
open before them, are prefented at tvtry ftep 
with the appe^ance of novelty. They enter on 
every new ground with cxpedation and joy : 
they engage in every enterprifc wich the ardour 
of men, who believe they are going to arrive at 
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uatlbtial felicity, anci'permanent. glory; amPforgGt 
p-aft: dlfappointments amidftthe hopes of future 
fuccefs. From, mere i<^norance, rude minds are 
intoxicated with every pafliofl ; and parxialto their 
owji condition, and to their ow^n purfuits, they 
think that every fccne is inferior to that in which 
they are placed. Raufod, alike by fuccefs, and 
by misfortune , they are fanguine , ardent^^ and 
precipitant; and-leave to^the more knowir>g ages 
which fiicceed* them, Rionuments of imperfedl flcill 
and of rudfi execution in ev^ry apt ; but they Ieav§ 
lik^wife th« marks of ia vigorous andardent fpirit^ 
v/^Jiichf, their £flccofrars:are not. always qualified to 
fuflain , or to imitate. 

This may be admitted, pcrlisap*^' as..a..fair dej- 
feription ofprofperous focictics, ab leafl:. during 
ccrtaiuw periods of. their progrefs. The fpirit with 
which they advance may be unequal, in different 
ages , and may have its- paroxylxns^ and intermit 
fions, arifing from the inconftoi;cy of human pat 
fions, and .from, the cafual appcarance^or removal 
of', occafions that, excite them. But does this 
fpirit-^ which for a time continues tp. carry oa 
the project of civil aaid commercial arts, find a 
natural paufe^ in the: ter*minati.on. of its own puft- 
fuits? May the bufinefs ofciviLfg^.i^ty he ac^ionih 
pliflied, aad may th,e occafioii^rof farther* ex eition 
be removed :? Do continued dlfappointments re- 
duce fanguiae-bope^, ,and;:fasiiitarity with objedls 
blunt the edge of novelty ? Does experience itfelf 
cool, the ardour of the mind ? May the fociety 
be» agaift. comptvred to the individual ? And may 

.Y3 
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it be fufpcdled, although the vigour of a nation, 
like that of a natural body, does not wafte by 
a phyfical decay, that yet it may ficken for 
•want of exercife, and die in the clofe of its own 
exertions ? may focieties , in the completion of 
all their defigns , like men in years , who difre- 
gard the amufements, and are iufenfible to the 
paffipns of youth , become cold and indifferent to 
objeds that ufed.to animate in a ruder age? 
And may a polilhed community be compared to 
a man, who having executed his plan, built his 
houfe, and made his fettlement; who having, in 
fliort , exhaufted the charms of every fubjed , 
and wafted all his ardour^ finks into languor and 
liftlefs indifference ? If fo , we have found at leaft 
another fimile to our purpofe. But it is probable, 
that here too, the refemblance is imperfedl ; and 
the inference that would follow, like that of moft 
arguments drawn from analogy, tends rather to 
amufe the fancy, than to give any real informa^ 
tion on the fubjed to which it jefers. 

The materials of human art are never entirely 
exhaufted, and the applications of induftry are 
never at an end. The national ardour is not, at 
^ny particular time, proportioned to the occafion 
there is for adivity ; nor the curiofity of the learn- 
ed to the es^tent of the fubjed that remains to be 
ftudied. 

The ignorant and the artlefs, to whpm objeds 
of fcicnce arc new , and whofe manner of life is 
moft fimple , inftead of being niore adive , and 
more curious, are commonly more cjuiefcent, 
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and lefs inquifitive , than thofe who are bcft fur- 

nifhed with knowledge and the conveniencics of 

life. When we compare the particulars which 

occupy mankind in the beginning and in the ad- 

^ vanced age of commercial arts , thefe particulars 

\vill be found greatly multiplied and enlarged in the 

laft. The queftions we have put, , however, 

deferve to be anfwered; and if, in the refult of 

commerce, we do not find the objeds of human 

purfuit removed , or greatly diminifhed , we may 

find them at lead changed ; and in eftimating 

the national fpirit, we may find a negligence in 

one part, but ill compenfated by the growing 

attention which is paid to another. 

It is true , in general , that in all our purfuits , 
there is a termination of trouble, and a point of 
repofe to which we afpire. We would remove this 
inconvenience, or gain that advantage that our 
labours may ceafe. When I have conquered Italy 
and Sicily, fays Pyrrhus, I fliall then enjoy my 
repofe. This termination is propofed in our na- 
tional , as well as in our perfonal exertions ; and in 
fpite of frequent experience to the contrary , iscon- 
fidered at a diftance as the height of felicity. But 
nature has wifely , in moft particulars , baffled our 
proje(5l; and placed no where within our reach this 
vifionary blefllng of abfolute eafe. The attainment 
of one end is but the beginning of a new purfuit; 
and the difeovery of one art is but a prolongation 
of the thread by which wc are conducted to further 
inquiries , and while we hope to efcape from the 
labyrinth , are led to its moft intricate paths* . 

Y4 
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Among the occupations that may be-cmimicrated, 
lis tending toexercife t-be invention , and to cultivato 
the taieiits of men, ape the pur&ilfes of accomoda-r 
tion and weakh, including all* the different contri- 
vances which ferve to.incrcafe manufatlu-re^ , and 
to perfedl the mechanirai arts, Biit ife muft he 
owned, that as the materLik of commerce may 
continue to be accumufeted without any determi*- 
nate Umit , fi> the arts which are applied to improve 
them., may admit of perpetual refinements. No 
liaeafure of fortune, or degree of (kill , is found to 
diminift the fuppofed neceffities of huxnaa life; 
yefioement and plenty fofter new delfircs , while 
they furnifh the means , or pxadlifc the noethods ^ 
to gratify them. 

In the refult of commercial arts, inequalities of 
fortune are greaily increafed, and the majority of 
every pueopje are obliged by necefl&ty, or at kaft 
ftrongly incited by ambition and avarice, to env 
ploy every talent they pofTefe. After S* hifljoiy 
of fome tbouland years employed in manufacture 
and commerce , the inhabitants of China are ftiU 
the moft laborious and indiiftriaus of any people 
on earth. 

SoMR part of this obfervation may be extended 
to the ejegant and literary arts. They too have 
their materials, which cannot be exhaufted, and 
iroceed from defires which cannot be fatiated. 
!ut the refpecft paid to literary merit is fludluating, 
and matter of tranfient fafhion. Wheu learned 
produdlions accumulate, the acquifition of know- 
ledge occupies the time that might be beiftowed on 
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invcntioa. The objedof mere learaing is attained 
with moderate or inferior talents^ and the growing 
lift of pretenders dinpin-jflies the luftre- of the few 
who are eminent. When, we only mean to learu 
whatother> have taught, itis probable, that even 
OUT knowledge will be lefs t^haA that of our mailers^ 
Great na,ipes continue to be repeated with adhiira-, 
tion,. after we have ce^ifed to examine the founda- 
tions of our pr^iife ; and new pretenders ar^ 
re^etSicd , not beeaufe th^y fall fliort of their pre- 
de^peffors^ but bcc^ufe they do not excel them; 
orbi^caufe, in reality, \yehave, without examina- 
tion , taken for grantedth^ paerit; of the firftj^ ^^nd 
canaot judge of ^ither.^ 

After libraries arc furn.ifhed„ and every path 
cfiijjgepjiaity is occupied » we are, in proportion tp 
ouradmiratioAofwhatis already ^oj[ie, prepoffefied 
aga^nft fartherattempts. Wt becomje ftuden^s aod 
adnp,irepSj inftead. of i;ivals ;^ and fubftitwte the 
knowledge of !i)ooks ,^ inftead of the inquifui.ve or 
aninvited fpirit in ^yhich they were written* 

The commercial and the lucrative arts may coiv 
tinuc to profper, but they gain an ascendant at the 
expence of other Jpurfuits. The defue of prqfit 
ftijfles the love of perfedion.. Intereft cqqU t,h^ 
imagiiiation , and, hardens the heart; and, recorn.* 
mending employments in proportion ast they aire 
lucrative ^ and certain in their g^ins , it drives 
ingenuity , ^nd ambitipn itself y^ tp the counter 
and the workfiiop. 

But , apart from thefe canfidcratiops, the feparz^- 
tipfl of profeffions,^ while it (cenjs tO p.rojniJCe 
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iniprovf ment of fldll , and is aAually the caufc why 
the produdions of every art become more pcrfeft 
as commerce advances ; yet in its termination , and 
ultimate efifeds , ferves, in forae meafure, to break 
the bands of fociety, to fubftitute mere forms and 
rules of art in place of ingenuity , and to withdraw 
individuals from the coraimon fcene of occupation, 
on which the fentiments of the heart, and the 
mind, are moft happily employed. 

Under the difl'wiiion of callings, by which the 
members of poliftied focicty are feparated from each 
other, every individual is fuppofed to poffefs his 
fpecies of talent, or his peculiar Ikill , in which the 
others are confefTedly ignorant; andfociety is made 
to confift of parts , of which none is animated with 
the fpirit that ought to prevail in the condud of 
nations. "We fee in the fame perfoiis , '* faid 
Pericles, " an equal attention to private and to 
^' public affairs ; and in men who have turned to 
*^ feparate profeffions , a competent knowledge of 
*^ what relates to the community ; for we alone 
** confider thofe who are inattentive to the ftate, 
** as perfedly infignificant. " This encomium on 
the Athenians, was probably offered under an appre- 
henfion , that the contrary was likely to be charged 
by their enemies , or might foon take place. It 
happened accordingly, that the bufinefs of flate, 
as well as of war, came to be worfe adminiftcred 
at Athens , when thefe , as well as other applica- 
tions , became the objedl of feparate profeffions; 
andthehiftory of this people abundantly fhewed, 
that men ceafed to be citizens , even to be good 
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poets and orators , in proportion as they came to 
be diftinguiflied by the profeflion of thefe , and 
other feparate crafts. 

Animals lefs honoured than we., have fagacity 
enough to procure their food , and to find the 
means of their folitary plcafures; but it is referved 
for man to confult, toperfuade, to oppofe, to kin- 
dle in the fociety of his fellow-creatures , and to 
lofe the fenfe of his perfonal intereft or fafety , in 
the ardour of his friendfliips and his oppofitions. 

When we are involved in any of the divifions 
into which mankind are fepara'ted under the deno- 
minations of a country, a tribe, or an order of 
men any way afFedled by common interefts, and 
guided by communicating paflions, the mind re- 
cognifes its natural Ration ; the fentiments of the 
heart, and the talents of the underftanding , find 
their natural exercife. Wifdom, vigilance, fidelity, 
and fortitude , are the characters requifite in fuch a 
fcene, and the qualities which it tends to improve. 

In fimple or barbarous ages , when nations are 
weak and befet with enemies, the love of a country, 
of a party, or a fadlion, are the fame. The public 
is a knot of friends, and its enemies are the reft of 
•mankind. Death, or flavery, are the ordinary evils 
which they are concerned to ward off, vicflory and 
dominion, the objeds to which they afpire. Under 
the fenfe of what they may fuffer from foreign in- 
vafions, it is oneobjedt, in every profperous fociety, 
to increafe its force, and to extend its limits. In pro- 
portion as this objed is gained, fecurity increafes. 
They who pofTeCs the interior diftridls, remote from 
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the front liBr, are unufed; to alarms iFrom abroatf. 
They who are placed; on thje extremities, remote 
from the feats of government,, are unufed to hear 
of politjical interefts ;. and» the public becomes aa 
objed perhaps too.extenfive, for the conceptions 
Neither. They eojoy the prot«(Sion of its laws » 
©r of its armies; and they boaft of its fplendour, 
and its power ; but the glowing' fefltimeD.ts of 
public affedlioa , which, in fmall dates, mingle 
with the tendernefs of the parent and the lover , of 
feli-e friend and the companion , merely by having 
their objed^enlarged, lofe great part of their force. 
The manners of rude nations require to be re- 
formed Their foreign quarrels, and domeftic dit 
fenfions, ^re the operations ofextreme and fangui* 
nary paflions. A ft^vte of greater tranquillity hath 
wany happy effedls.. But if nations purfue the plan 
ofenlargementaad. pacification, till their members 
can no longer apprehend the commjon ties of fociety, 
BOY be engaged by affedioaia the caufe of their 
country, they rauft err en the oppofite fide, and 
by leaving teo little to agitate the fpirits of men , 
bring on ages of languor , if not of decay. 

The members of a community may, in this 
Hianner, like the inhabitants of a conquered pro- 
vince, be made- to lofe the fenfe ofevery connexion, 
but that of kindred or neighbourhood ; and have 
UP. common affairs to tmnfadl, but thofe of trade: 
connexions, indeed., oc tranfadlions , in which 
^ probity and friendffiip may Itill take place; but in 
wfeich the national fpirit, whpfe ebbs and flows wc 
are now confidtewng ,. caoaot be exerted. 
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What we obferve, however, on the tendency 
of enlargement to loofen the bands of political 
union, cannot be >applied to nadons who, being 
originally narrow , never greatJy extended their 
limits, nor to thofe wh0, in a rude ftate, had 
alrea.d.y the extenfion of a great kingdom. 

I N territories of confiderable extent , fubjed to 
one government, and pofleffed of freedom, th^e na- 
tional union, inrudea^ges, is extremely imtperfedt 
Every diftridl forms a feparate party; and the dc» 
ficendants of different families are oppofed to e^ch 
other, under the denomination of tr/^fj or of c/ghj: 
they are feldom brought to ad; with a fteady con- 
cert ; their feuds and animofities give more fre- 
quently the appearance of fo many nations at war, 
than of a people united by connections of policy. 
They acquire a fpirit, however, in their private 
divifions^ and in the midft of a diforder, otherwife 
hurtful, of which the force, on many occafions, 
redounds to the power of the ftate. 

Whatever be th^ national extent, civiJprd;er, 
and regular .government , are advantages of the 
grea!teft importance ; but it does not follow, that 
every arrangement made to obtain thefe ends^ and 
•which may, in the making, exercife and cultivate 
the beft qualities of men, is therefore of a nature to 
produce permanent effeds , and to fecure the pre* 
fervation of that national fpixit From which it arofe. 

We have reafon to dread the political refine- 
ments of ordinary men, when we confider, thai 
repofe, or inadion itfelf, is in a great raeafure their 
objcd , and thajt they would frequently model their 
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governments, not merely to prevent injuRice and 
error, but to prevent agitation and buftle; and by 
the barriers they raife againft the evil adlions of 
men, would prevent them from ading at all. Every 
difpute of a free people, in the opinion of fuch poli- 
ticians, amounts to diforder, and a breach of the 
national peace, What heart-burnings ? What de- 
lay to affairs ? What want of fecrecy and difpatch ? 
What defed of police ? Men of fuperior genius 
fometimes feem to imagine , that the vulgar have 
no title to ad, or to think. A great prince is pleaf- 
cd to ridicule the precaution by which judges in a 
free country are confined to the flrid interpreta- 
tion of law *. 

We eafily learn to contrad our opinions of 
what men may, in confiftence with public order, 
be fafely permitted to do. The agitations of a 
republic, and the licence of its members, ftrikc 
the fubjeds of monarchy with averfion and dif- 
guft. The freedom with which the European is 
left to traverfe the ftreets and the fields, would 
appear to a Chinefe a fure prelude to confufion 
and anarchy. " Can men behold their fuperior 
^' and not tremble? Can they converfe without 
^* a precife and written ceremonial ? What hopes 
^' of peace, if the flreets are not barricaded at an 
*' hour? What wild diforder, if men are per- 
mitted in any thing to do what they pleafe ? " 

1 F the precautions which men thus take againfl 
each other be neceffary to reprefs their crimes*, 
and do not arife from a corrupt ambition, or 

* Memoirs of Branden))urgh. 
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from cruel jealoufy in their rulers , the proceed- 
ing itfelf muft be applauded, as the beft remedy 
of which the vices of men will admit The 
viper muft be held at a diftance , and the tyger 
chained. But if a rigorous policy, applied to 
enflave , not to reftrain from crimes ; has an 
adual tendency to corrupt the manners, and to 
extinguifh the fpirit of nations ; if its fe verities 
be applied to terminate the agitations of a free 
people , not to remedy their corruptions ; if forms 
be often applauded as falutary , becaufe they tend 
merely to filence the voice . of mankind , or be 
condemned as pernicious , becaufe they allow 
this voice to be heard; -we may expedl that many 
of the boafted improvements of civil fociety , 
will be mere devices to lay the political fpirit at 
reft, and will chain up the adlive virtues more 
th^n the reftlefs diforders X)f men. 

If to any people it be the avowed objed of 
policy, in all its internal refinements to fecure 
only the perfon and the property of the fubjed , 
without any regard to his political charadler, 
the conftitution indeed may be free , but its 
members may like wife become unworthy of the 
freedom they poffefs , and unfit to preferve it. 
The effeds of fuch a conftitution may be to 
immerfe all orders of men in their feparate pur- 
fuits of pleafure, which they may on this fuppo- 
fition enjoy with little difturbance; or of gain^ 
which they may preferve without any attention 
to the commonwealth. 

If this be the end o£ political ftruggles, the 
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d'efij;!!^ wlien executed^ in feclinrtg to tbe indi- 
vidual his eftate, find the means of fubfiftence^ 
i»ay put an end^to the exercife of thofe very 
virtues , that were required in conducting its 
execution. A . man who , in concert with his 
feilow - fubjeds , contends with usurpation in 
defence of his eftate or his perfon , may in that 
very ftruggle have found an exertion of great 
generofity , and of a vigorous fpirit j but he who, 
under political eftablifliments ^ fuppofed to be 
fully confirmed, betakes him, bccaufe he is ifafe^ 
to the mere enjoyment of fortune^ has in fad 
turned to a fource of corruption the advantages 
which the virtues of the other procured* In- 
dividuals, in certain ages , derive their prptecSion 
chiefly from the ftrength of the party to which 
they adhere ; but in times of corruption they 
flatter themfelves , that they may continue to 
derive from the public that fiifeiy which , in 
former ages , they muft have owed to their own 
vigilance and fpirit , to the warm attachment of 
their friends , and to the exercife of every talent 
which could render them refpefted, feared, or 
beloved. In one period , therefore , mere cir- 
cumftances fcrve to excite the fpirit , and to 
preferve the manners of men; in another, great 
wifdom and zeal for the good of mankind on 
the part of their leaders ^ are required for the 
fame purpofes. 

RoMe, it may be thought, did not die of a 
lethargy , nor perifli by the remiffion of her 
political ardours at home. Her diftemper 

appeared 
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appeared of a nature more vTolent and acute* Yet 
it the virtues of Cato and of Brutus found an 
exercife in the dying hour of the republic, the 
neutrality, and the cautious retirement of Atticus, 
found its fecurity in the fame tempeftuous feafon; 
and the great body of the people lay undifturbed 
below the current of a ftorm , by which the 
fuperior ranks of men were deftroyed. In the 
minds of the people , the fenfe of a public was 
defaced; and even the animofity of fadion had 
fubfided ; they only could ihare in the commo-» 
tion, who were the fol^iers of a legion, or the 
partifans of a leader. But this ftate fell not into 
obfcurity for want of eminent men. If at the 
time of which we fpeak , we look only for a few 
names diftinguifhed in the hiftory of mankind', 
there is no period at- which the lift was more 
numerous. But thofe names became diftinguifhed 
in the conteft for dominion, not in the exercife 
of equal rights: the people was corrupted jfo 
great an empire ftood in need of a roafter. 

Republican governments, in general > are in 
hazard of ruin from the afcendant of particular 
fadions , and from the mutinous fpirit of a popu4 
lace, who being coi^rupted, are no longer fit to 
Ihare in the adminiftration of -ftate. ' But under 
other eftablilhments , where hberty may be more 
fuccefsfuUy attained if men are corrupted , the 
national vigour declines from the abufe of that 
very fecurity which is procured by the fuppofed 
perfedlion of public order. 

A DisTKiBUTiON of pow^t" and office ^ an 

Z 
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execution of law, by which mutual incroach- 
nxents and moleftations are brought to an end; 
by which the perfon and the property are, 
without friends, without cabal, without obliga- 
tion , perfcdtiy fecured to individuals , does 
honour to the genius of a nation; and could not 
have been fully eftablifhed, without thofe exer- 
tions of underftandmg and integrity, thofe trials 
of a refolute and vigorous fpirit , which adorn 
the annals of a people, and leave to future ages 
a fubjedl of juft admiration and appiaufe. But if 
we fuppofe that the end is attained , and that 
men no longer ad, in the enjoyment of liberty, 
from liberal fentiments, or with a view to the 
prefervation of public manners ; if individuals 
think themfelves fecure without any attention or 
effort pf their own ; this boaflied advantage may 
be found only to give them an opportunity of 
enjoying, at leifure , the conveniencies and ne- 
ceffari^s of life; or, in the language of Cato, 
teach them to value their houfes , their villas , 
their ftatues , and their pidlures , at a higher rate 
than they do the rejjublic. They may be found 
to grow. tired in fecret of a frefe conftitution, of 
which they never ceafe to boaft in their con- 
verfation , and which they always negledt in their 
condud. 

The dangers to liberty are not the fubjed of 
Oitr prefent confideration ; but they can never be 
greater from any caufe than they are from the fup- 
pofed remiffnefs of a people, to whofe perfonal 
vigour every coaftitution, as it o\yed its eftab- 
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lifliment, fo mufl; continue to o\ve its prefervaitioni 
Nor is this blefling ever lefs fecure than it is in 
the poffeflion of men who think that they enjoy 
it in fafety,and who therefore confider the public 
only as it prefents to their avarice a number of 
lucrative employments; for the fake of which they 
may facrifice thofevery rights which render them* 
felves objeds of management or of confideration. 

From the tendency of thefe refledions, then, 
it fliould appear, that a national fpirit is frequently 
tranfient, not on account of any incurable diftem- 
per in the nature of mankind, but on account of 
their voluntary negleds and corruptions. This fpi- 
rit fubfifted folely , perhaps , in the execution of a 
few projeds , entered into for the acquifition of 
territory oc wealth ; it comes j like a ufelefs wea- 
pon, to be laid afide after its end is attained. .. 

Ordinary eftablilhments terminate in a relaxa- 
tion of vigour i and are inefFedual td the preferv;^- 
tion of ftates; becaufe they lead mankind to rely 
on their arts, inftead of their virtues; and to mit 
take for an improvement of human nature,: a mere 
acceffion of accommodation , or of riches *. Infti- 
tutions that fortify the mind, infpire courage , and 
promote national felicity, can never ten A to national 
i^uin. 

Is it liot pofFibJe , amidft our admiration of arts, 
to find fome place for thefe ? Letftatefraen, who 
are intruded with the government of nations, reply 

♦ Adeo in qua laboraimw fola crevitnuis diritis*' 
foxuriamquo. tiv. lib. vii. c, 25, 

Z I? 
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fot themfclves. It is their bufinefs to fliew, "whe- 
ther they climb into ftations of eminence, merely 
to difplay a paffion for intereft, which they had 
better indulge in obfcurity ; and whether they have 
capacity to underftand the happinefe of a people, 
the condud of whofe affairs they are fo wiJlinj 
to undertake. 

S E C T. I V, 



The fame SubjeS continued^ 
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EN frequently, while they are engaged in 
what is accounted the mod felfifh of all purfuits, 
the improvement of fortune , then moft negledl 
themfelves ;and while they reafon for their country, 
forget the confiderations that moft deferve their 
attention. Numbers, riches, and the other refources 
of war , ar6 highly important : but nations confift 
of men ; and a nation confifting of degenerate and 
cowardly men , is weak ; a nation confifting of 
vigorous, public - fpirited , and refolute men, is 
ftrong. The refources of war, where other ad- 
vantages are equal, may decide a conteft; but 
the refources of war. in hands that cannot employ 
them , are of no avail. 

Virtue is a neceflary conftituent of national 
- flrength: capacity, and a vigorous underftanding, 
are no lefs neceffary to fuft:ain the fortune of ftates. 
Both are improved by difcipline, and by the exerci- 
fes in which men are engaged. We defpife, or we 
pity, the lot pf mankind, wrhile they lived under 
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uncertain eftabliflirnents, and were obliged to fuf- 
tain in the fame perfon, the charader of the fenator^ 
the ftatefman, and the foldier. Commercial na- 
tions difcover, that any one of thefe charadlers is 
fufficient in one perfon ; and that the ends of each , 
when disjoined, are more eafily accomplifhed. 
The firft , hpwever , were circumftances under 
which nations advanced and profpered ; the fecond 
were thofe in which the fpirit relaxed , and the 
nation went to decay. - . 

We may, with good reafon, congratulate our 
fpecies on their having efcaped from a ftate of bar- 
barous diforder and violence, into a ftate of do-, 
meftic peace and regular policy; when they have 
iheathed the dagger, and difarmed the aniraofities 
of civil contention ; when the weapons with which 
they contend are the reafoningS of the wife, and 
the tongue of the eloquent. But we cannot, 
mean time, help to regret, that they Ihould ever 
proceed , in fearch of perfedion , to place every 
branch of adminiftration behind the counter, and 
come to employ, inftead of the ftatefnian and 
warrior, the mere clerk and accountant. 

By carrying this fyftem to its height , men arc 
educated , who could copy for Caefar his military 
inflrudions, or^even execute a part of his plans; 
but none who could ad in all the different fcene$ 
for which the leader himfelf muft be qualified, in 
the ftate and in the field , in times of order or of 
tumult, in times of divifion or of unanimity ; none 
who could animate the council when deliberating 
on dpmeftic affairs, or when alarmed by attacks 
from abroad. Z 3 
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The policy of China is the moft perfedl model 
of an arrangement at "vvhich the ordinary refine? 
ments of government are aimed ; and the inha- 
bitants of that empire poffefs, in the higheft de-i 
gree, thofe arts on which vulgar minds make the 
felicity and greatnefs of nations to depend. The 
ftate has acquired , in a meafure unequalled in the 
hiftory of mankind , numbers of men, and the other 
refources of war. They have done what we are 
very apt to adniire; they have brought national 
aflFairs to the level of the meaneft capacity, they 
Ifiave broke them into parts , and thro\vn them into 
feparate departments ; they have clothed every pro- 
ceeding with fplendid ceremonies , and majefticaj 
forms; and where the reverence of forms cannot 
Teprefs diforder, a rigorous and fevere police,arme4 
with every fpecies of corporal punifliment, is ap- 
plied tQ the purpofe. The whip, and the cudgel, 
are held up to all orders of men; they are at once 
employed, and they are dreaded by every magiftrate, 
A mandarine is whipped , for having ordered 4 
pickpocket to receive too few or too many blows. 

Every* department of ftate is made the objedl 
of a feparate profeflTion, and every candidate for. 
office mull have paffed through a regular education; 
and, as in the graduations of the univerfity, muft 
have obtained by his proficiency, or his l^anding, 
the degree to which he afpires. The tribunals of 
ftate, of war, and of the revenue, as well as of 
literature, are cqndudled by graduates ir^ their dif- 
ferent ftudies : but while learning is the great road 
tp prefernient , it terminates, inbeinga,ble tOsread, 
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and to write; and the great objedl of government 
confifts in raifing , and in confuming the fruits of 
the earth. With all thefe refources, and this learned 
preparation , which is made to turn thefe refources 
to ufe^ the ftate is in reality weak; has repeatedly 
given the exaniple which we fcek to explain ; and 
among the dodors of war or of policy , among the 
millions who are fet apart for the military profeflion , 
can find none of its members who are fit to ftand 
forth in the dangers of their country , or to form a 
defence againft the repeated inroads of an enemy 
reputed to be artlefs and mean. 

It is difficult to tell how long the decay of 
ftates might be fufpended, by the cultivation of 
arts on which their real felicity and ftVength depend; 
by cultivating in the higher ranks thofe talents 
for the council and the field, which cannot, 
without great difadvantage, be feparated ; and in 
the body of a people, that zeal for their country^ 
and that military charadler, which enable them to 
take a fliare in defending its rights. 

Times may come, when every proprietor muft 
defend his own poffeffions, and every free peopfe 
maintain their own independence. We may ima- 
gine , that againft fuch an extremity,^ an army of 
hired troops is a fufficient precaution; but their 
own troops are the very enemy againft which a 
people is fometimes obliged to fight. We may 
flatter ourfelves, that extremities of this fort, in 
any particular cafe, are remote; but we cannot, 
in reafoning on the general fortunes of mankind, 
avoid putting the cafe, and referring to the examples * 

Z 4 
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in which it has happened. It has happened 
in every inftance where the polifhed have f^Ien 
a prey to the rude, and where the pacific inhabitant 
has been reduced to fubjedion by military force. 

If the defence and government of a people be 
made to depend on a few, who make the coridudt 
of ftate or of war their profeffion; whether thefe 
be foreigners or natives ; whether they be called 
away of a fudden , like the Roman legion from 
Britain ; whether they turn againft their employers, 
like the army of Carthage , or be overpowered 
and difperfed by a ftroke of fortune, the multitude 
of a cowardly and undifciplined people muft,.on 
fuch an emergence, receive a foreign or a domeftic 
enemy, as they would a plague or an earthquake, 
with hopelefs amazement and terror, and by their 
numbers , only fwelJ the triumphs , and enrich the 
fpoil of a conqueror. 

Statesmen and leaders of armies, accuftomed 
to the mere obfervance of forms, are difconcerted 
by a fufpenfion of cuftomary rules; and on flight 
grounds defpair of their country. They were qua- 
lified only to go the rounds of a particular track ; 
and when forced from their ftations, are in reality 
unable to adb with men. They only took part in 
formalities, of which they underftood not the tend- 
eiicy; and together with the modes of procedure, 
even the very ftate itfelf , in their apprehenfion , 
has ceafed to exift. The numbers, poffeflions, 
and refources of a great people, only ferve , in 
their view , to conftitute a fcenc of hopelefs con- 
fufion and terror. 
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In rude ages, uqdcr the appellations of a commu- 
nity^ a people^ ox a nation^ was underftood a num- 
ber of men : and the ftate , while its members* re- 
mained , was accounted entire. The Scythians ^ 
while they fled before Darius, mocked at his 
childifti attempt; Athens furvive4 the devaftations 
of Xerxes ; and Rome , in its rude ftate, thofe of 
the Gauls. With poliflied and mercantile ftates, 
the cafe is fometimes reverfed. The nation is a 
territory, cultivated and improved by its owners ; 
deftroy the poffeffion , even while the mafter re- 
mains, the ftate is undone. 

That weaknefs and effeminacy of which po- 
lilhed nations are fometime^ accufed , has its place 
probably in the mind alone. The ftrength of ani- 
mals, and that of man in particular, depends on 
his feeding, and the kind of labour to which he 
is ufed. Wholefome food , and hard labour,* the 
portion of many in every polifhed and commercial 
nation , fecure to the public a number of men 
endued with bodily ftrength , and inured to 
hardlhip and toil. 

EviiN delicate living,'and good accommodation, 
arc not found to enervate the body. The armies 
of Europe have been obliged to make the experi- 
ment ; and the children of opulent families, bred 
in effeminacy, or nurfed with tender care, have 
been made to contend with the favage. By 
imitating his arts, they have learned, like him, 
to traverfe the foreft; and, in every feafon , to 
fubfift in the defert. They have, perhaps, reco- 
vered a lefTon, which it has coft civilized nations 
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many ages to unlearn, That the fortune of a 
man is entire while he remains poffeffed of hinifel£ 

It may be thought, however, that few of the 
celebrated nations of antiquity,^ whofe fate has 
given rife to fo much refledlion on the ^viciflitudes 
of human affairs , had made any great progrefs 
in thofe enervating arts we have mentioned ; or 
made thofe arrangements from which the danger 
in queftion could be fuppofed to arife. The Greeks, 
in particular , at the time they received the 
Macedonian yoke, had certainly not carried the 
commercial arts to fo great a height as is common 
with the moft flourifliing and profperous nations 
of Europe. They hafi ftill retained the form of 
independent republics ; the people were generally 
admitted to a fliare iii the government; and not 
being able to hire armies, they were obliged , by 
neceflity, to bear a part in the defence of their coun- 
try. By th^ir frequent wars and domeftic commoti- 
ons,they were accuftomed to danger,and were fami- 
liar with alarming fituations : they were accordingly 
ftill accounted the beft foldiers and the beft ftatefmen 
of the known world. The younger Cyrus promifed 
himfelf the empire of Afia by means of their aid; 
2^nd after his fall, a body often thoufand, although 
bereft of their leaders, baffled, in their retreat, 
all the military force of the Perfian empire. The 
yicflor of Afia did not think himfelf prepared for 
that conqueft, till he had formed an army frona 
-the fubducd republics of Greece. 

It is , however , true, that in the age of Philip) 
-dbe military and political fpirit of thofe nations 
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appears to have been confiderably impaired , and 
to have fuiFered , perhaps, from the variety of 
interefts and purfuits, as well as of pleafures, 
\vith which their members came to be occupied ; 
they even made a kind of feparation between the 
civil and military charader. Phocion, we are 
told by Plutarch , having obfcrved that the leading 
men of his time followed different courfcs, that 
fome applied themfelves to civil , others to mili- 
tary affairs , determined rather to follow the 
examples of Themiftocles, Ariftides, and Pericles, 
the leaders of a former age , who were equally 
prepared for either. 

We find in the orations of Demofthenes, 4 
perpetual reference to this ftate of manners. Wc 
find him exhorting the Athenians, not only to 
declare war, but to arm themfelves for the exe- 
cution of their own military plans. We find that 
there was an order of military men, \vho eafily 
paffed from the fervice of one ftate to that of 
another; and who, when they were ncgledled 
from home, turned away to enterprifes on their 
own account. There were not, perhaps, better 
warriors in any former age; but thofe warriors 
were not attached to any ftate ; and the fettled 
inhabitants of every city thought themfelves 
difqualified for military fervice. The difcipline 
of armies was perhaps improved, but the vigour 
of nations was gone to decay. When Philip , or 
Alexander, defeated the Grecian armies which 
were chiefly, compofed of foldiers of fortune, they 
found an eafy conqueft with the o^her inhabitants; 
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and when the latter , afterwards fupportcd by { 
thofe foldiers, invaded the Perfian enlpire, he | , 
feems to have left little martial fpirit behind him; ' 
and by removing the military men , to have 
taken precaution enough, in his abfence , to 
fecLire his dominion over this aaiutinous and 
refradlory people. 

The fubdivifionof arts and profeflions, in cer- IT 
tain examples, tends to improve the pradlicc of 
them, and to promote their ends. By having 
feparated the arts of the clothier and the tanner, 
we are the better fupplied with fhoes and with 
cloth. But to feparate the arts which form the 
citizen and the ftatefman, the arts of policy and 
war, is an attempt to difmember the human 
charader, and to deftrpy thofe very, arts we 
mean to improve. By this feparation , we in 
' ^ffedl deprive a free people of what is neceffary 
to their fafety ; or we prepare a defence againfl; 
invafions from abroad , which gives a profped of 
ufurpation , and threatens the eftabliihnicnt of 
military government at home. 

Wc may be furprized to find the beginning of 
certain military inftrudlions at Rome, referred to 
a time no earlier than that of the Cimbric war. 
It was then , w^^ are told by Valerius Maximus, 
that Roman folliers were made to learn from 
gl -idiators the ufe of a fword : and the antagonifts 
of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal were , by the account 
of rhis writer, ftill in need of inftrudllon in the 
fir(l rudiments of their trade. They had already, 
by the order and choice of their incampments, 
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imprcffed the Grecian invader with awe and 
refpedl; they had already, not by their vidlories, 
but by their national vigour and firmnefs, under 
repeated defeats , induced him to. fue for peace. 
But the haughty Roman, perhaps, knew the 
advantage of order and of union ^ without having 
been broke to the inferior arts of the mercenary 
foldier ; and had the courage to face the enemies 
of his country , without having pradifed the ufe 
of his weapon under the fear of being whipped* 
He could ill be perfuaded , that a time might come, 
w^hen refined and intelligent nations would make 
the art of war to confift in a few technical forms; 
•that citizens and foldiers might come to be diftin- 
guiihed as much as women and men ; that the 
citizen would become pofleffed of a property 
which he would not be able, or required, to 
defend; that the foldier would be appointed to 
keep *for another what he would be taught to 
defire, and what be alone would be enabled to 
feize and to keep for himfelf; fiiat , in fliort, 
one fet of men were to have an intereft in the 
prefervation of, civil eftablifliments , without the 
power to defend them ; that- the other were to 
have this power, without cither the inclination 
or the intereft. 

This people , however , by degrees came to 
put their military force on the very footing to 
which this defcription alludes. Marius made a 
capital change in the manner of levying foldiers 
at Rome: h^ filled his legions with the mean and 
the indigent, who depended on military pay foi; 
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fubfiftencc; he created a force which reded on 
mere difcipline alone ^ and the fkill of the gladiator; 
he taught his troops to employ their fwords ^' 
againft the conftitution of their country, and fet |^ 
the example of a pradice which was foon adopted ' ^ 
and improved by his fucceffors. 

The Romans only meant by their armies to 
incroach on the freedom of other nations , while 
they preferved their own. They forgot, that in 
affembling foldiers of fortune ^ and in fufFering 
any leader to be mafter of a difciplined army , 
they adually refigned their political rights, and 
fuiFered a mafter to arife for the ftate. This 
people, in Ihort, whofe ruling paflion was de- 
predation and conqueft, periflied by the recoil 
of an engine which they themfelves had ereded 
againft mankind. • 

The boafted fefinements, then, of the potifted 
age, are not divefted of danger. They open a 
door, perhaps, to difafter, as wide and acceffible 
as any of thofe they have fhut. If they build 
walU and ramparts, they enervate the minds of 
thofe who are placed to defend them; if they 
form difciplined armies, they reduce the military 
fpirit of entire nations ; and by placing the fword 
where they have given a diftafte to civil eftab- 
liftiments, they prepare for mankind the govern- 
ment of force. 

It is happy for the nations of Europe, that 
the difparity between the fbldier and the pacific 
citizen can never be fo great as it became among 
the Greeks and the Romans. In the ufe of modem 
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arms, the noviqe is made to learn, and to pra<Jlife 
■with eafe, all that the veteran knows; and if 
to teach him were a matter of real difficulty, 
happy are they who are not deterred by fuch 
difficulties, and who can difcover the arts which 
tend to fortify and preferve , not to enervate 
and ruin their country. 

SECT. V. 

V 

\ 

Of National Wafte. 

X HE ftrength of nations confifts in the wealthy 
the numbers , and the charader of their people. 
The hiftory of their progrefs from a ftate of 
rudenefs, is, for the moft part, a detail of the 
ftruggles they have maintained, and of the arts 
they have pradifed , to ftrengthen , or to fecurc 
thcmfelves. Their conquefts, their population, 
and their commerce , their civil and military 
arrangements, their flcill in the conftrudion of 
weapons , and in the methods of attack and de- 
fence; the very diftribution of tafics, whether in 
private bufmefs or in public affairs, either tend 
to beftow, or promife to employ with advantage, 
the conftituents of a national force, and the re* 
fources of war. 

If we fuppofe , that^ together with thefe 
advantages, the military charader. of a people 
remains, or is improved ,> it muft follow, that 
what is gained in civilizatiop ;> i? a. real increafc 
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of ftrength; and that the ruin of nations could 
never take its rife from themfelves. Where ftates 
have flopped fhort in their progrcfs , or have 
actually gone to decay, we may fufpect, that 
however difpofed to advance, they have found 
a limit, beyond which they could not proceed; 
or from a remiflion of the national fpirit, and a 
weaknefs of charadler, were unable to make the 
inofl: of their refources, and natural advantages. 
On this fuppofition, from being ftationary, they 
may begin to relapfe , and by a retrograde mo- 
tion, in a fucceffion of ages, arrive at a ftate of 
greater weakncfs, than that' which they quitted 
in the beginning of their progrefs ; arid with the 
appearance of better arts , and fuperior condud , 
expofe themfelves to become a prey to barbarians, 
whom, in the attainment, or the height of their 
glory, they had eafily baffled or defpifed. 

Whatever may be the natural wealth of a 
people, or whatever may be the limits beyond 
which they cannot improve on their Rock , it is 
probable , that no nation has ever reached thpfe 
limits , or has been able to poftpone its misfortu- 
nes, and the efFeds of mifcondudl, ui^til its fund 
of materials , and the fertility of its foil , were 
cxhaufted, or the numbers of its people were 
greatly reduced. The fame errors in policy, and 
weakncfs of manners , wliich prevent the proper 
ufe of refources, likewife check their increafe., 
or improvement. 

The wealth of the ftate confifts in the fortune 
of its members. Th? adtual revenue of the ftate 

is 
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is that fljare of every private fortune, which thd 
puJblic has been accuftomed to demand for na^^ 
tional purpofes. This revenue cannot be always 
proportioned to what maybe fuppofed redundant 
in the private eftate, but to what is , in fome 
meafure, thought fo by the owner; and tcJ what 
he may be made to fpare, without intrenching 
on his manner of living, and without fufpending 
his projedls of expence, or of commerce. It 
fhould appear, therefore, that any immoderate 
increafe of private expence is a prelude to national 
weaknefs: government, even while each of ffs 
fubjedls confumes a princely eftate , may be 
ftraitened in point of revenue, and the paradox 
be explained by example, that the public is popr^ 
while its members are rich, 

We are frequently led into error- by miftakhig 
money for riches ; we think that a people cannot 
be impoveriflied by a wafte of money which is 
fpent among themfelves. The fadl is, that men 
are impoveriflied, only in two ways; either by 
having their gains fufpended , or by having their 
fubftance confumed ; and money expended at 
home , being circulated , and not confumed , 
cannot, any more than the exchange of a tally, 
or a counter , among a certain number of hands, 
tend to diminifti the wealth of the company 
among whom it is handed about. But while 
money circulates at home, the neceffaries of life, 
which are the real conftituents of wealth may be 
idly confumed; the induftry which might hf 
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employed lo increafe the ftock of a people, may 
be fufpended, or turned to abufe. 

Great armies, maintained either at home or 
abroad, \Yithout any national objedl, are fo many 
mouths unneceffarily opened to wafte the ftores 
of the public , and fo many hands with-held 
from the arts by which its profits are made. Un- 
fuccefsful enterprifes are fo many ventures thrown 
away , and loffes fuftained , proportioned to the 
capital employed in the fervice. The Helvetii , 
in order to invade the Roman province of Gaul, 
btjrnt their habitations, dropt their inftruments 
of hulbandry, and cohfuraed, in one year, the 
favings of many. The ^nterprife failed of fuccefs, 
and the nation was undone. 

States. have endeavoured, in fome inftances, 
by pawning their credit, inftead of employing their 
capital, to difguife the hazards they ran. They 
have found, in the loans they raifed, a cafual 
refource, which encouraged their enterprifes. They 
have feemed , by their manner of creding trans- 
ferable funds , vto leave the capital for purpofes 
of trade, in the hands of the fubjeft, while it is 
adually expended by the government. They have, 
by thcfe means, proceeded to the execution of 
great national projedls, without fufpending private 
induftry , and have left future ages to anfwer , 
in part, for debts contradled with a view to future 
emolument. So far the expedient is plaufible, 
and appears to be juft. The growing burden too, 
is'thus' gradually laidj and if a nation be to fmk 
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in fome future age , every miniftcr hopes it may 
ftill keep afloat inhisown. But the meafnre, for 
t\\is very reafon , is ^ .with all its advantages , 
extremely dangerous , in the bands of a precipitant 
and ambitious adminiftration , regarding only the 
prefent occafion , and imagining a ftate to be 
inexhauftible , while a capital can be borrowed 
and the intereft be paid. 

We are told of a nation , who, during a cer- 
tain perfod, rivalled the glories of the ancient 
world, threw off the dominion of a maftcr arm- 
ed againft them with the powers of a great king- 
dom, broke the yoke with which they had been 
Cppreffed, and almoft within the courfe of a cen- 
tury, raifed, by their induftry and national vigour, 
a new and formidable power, which ftruck the 
former potentates of Europ'e with awe and fufpehfej, 
and turned the badges of poverty with which they, 
fet out, into the enfigns ,of v/ar and dominion. 
This end was attained by the great efforts of a 
fpirit awaked by oppreffion , by a fucefsful purfuit 
of national wealth , and by a rapid anticipatioa 
of future revenue. But this illuflrious ftate is 
fuppofed, not only in the language of a former 
fedlion , to have pre-occupied the bufmefs ; they 
have fequeftered the inheritance of many ages to 
come. 

Great national expence, however, does not 
imply the ncceflity of any national fuffcring.' 
While revenue is applied with fuccefs , to obtain 
{ome valuable end ; the profits of every advea* 
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ture, being more thaa fufficient to repay its coftf?^ 
the public fhould gain, and its refources fliould 
continue to multiply. But an expence, whether 
fuftained at home or abroad , whether a wafte of 
the ptefent, or an anticipation of future, revenue, 
if it bring no proper return , is to be reckoned 
amori J the caufes of national ruin. 
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SECTION.!. 

Of Corruption in General. 

T 

J.F the fortune of nations, and their tendency ta 
aggrandiferaent, or to ruin, \s'ere tq be eftimated 
by merely balancing , on the principles of the laft 
fedlion , articles of profit and lofs , every argu* 
ment in politics would reft on a comparifon of na- 
tional expence with national gain ; onacomparifon 
of the numbers who confume , with thofe who 
produce or amafs the neceffaries of life. The 
columns of the induftrious, and the idle, would 
^ include all orders of men ; and the flate itfelf , 
being allowed as many magiftrates, politicians, and 
warriors, as were barely fufficient for its defence 
and its government, fliould place, on the fide of 
its lofs , every name that is fupernumerary on the 
civil or the miUt ary lift ; all thofe orders of men 
who , by the poffeffion of fortune, fubfift on the 
^ins of others , and by the nicety of their choice, 
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require a great cxpence of time and of labour, to 
fupply their confumption ; all thofe who are idly 
employed in the train ofperfons of rank j all thofe 
vrho are engaged in the profeflions of law, phyfic^ 
or divinity , together with all the learned , who 
do not, by their ftudies, promote or improve the 
pradice of fome lucrative trade. "^ The* value of 
every perfon, in (hort, fliould be computed from 
his labour; and that of labour itfelf , from its 
tendency to procure and amafs the means of fub- 
fiftcnce. The arts employed pn mere fuperfluities 
fhould be prohibited^ except when their produce 
could be exchanged with foreign nations, for 
commodities that might be employed to maintain 
ufeful men for the public. 

These appear to be the rules by which a mifef 
would examyie the ftate of his own affairs, or 
thofe of his country; but fchemes of perfcdl cor- 
ruption are at leaft as impradicable as fchemes of 
perfedl virtue. Men are not univerfally mifers; 
they will not be fatisfied with the pleafure of 
hoarding; they muft be fuffered to enjoy their 
wealth, in order that they may take the trouble 
of becoming rich. Property , in the conimon 
courfe of human affairs , is unequally divided : we 
are therefore obliged to fuffer the wealthy to 
fquander, that the poor may fubfift; we are ob- 
liged to tolerate certain orders of men , who are 
above the neccflSty of labour, in order that, in 
their condition, there may be an objedl of ambi- 
tion, and a rank to which the bufy afpire. We 
^re not only obliged to adniit nuipbcrs, who, ii|. 
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ftrid oeconomy, may be reckoned fuperfluous, 
on the civil , the military , and the political lift ; 
but becaufe we are men , and prefer the occupa- 
tion,, improvement, and felicity of our nature, 
to its mere exiftence , wc muft even wifti , that 
as many members as poflible, of every commu- 
nity, may be admitted to a Ihare of its defence 
and its government. 

Men , in fad; j while they purfue in fociety dif- 
ferent objedls , or feparate views , procure a wide 
diftribution of power, and by a fpecies of chance, 
arrive at a pofture for civil engagements, more 
favourable to human nature than what human 
wifaom could ever calmly devife. 

If the ftrength of a nation, in the mean time, ^ 
confifts in the men on whom it may rely, and who 
are fortunately or wifely combined for its prefer- 
vation, it follow^, that manners are as important 
as either numbers or w.ealth ; and that corruption 
is to be accounted a principal caufc of the nation- 
' al declenfion and ruin. 

Whoever perceives what are the qualities of 
man in his excellence, may eafily, by that ftanct- 
ard , diftinguifh his defeats or corruptions. If 
an intelligent, a courageous, and an affedlioiiate 
mind, conftitutes the perfedlion of his nature, 
remarkable failings in any of thofe particulars, muft 
proportionally fink or debafe his charadler. 

We have obferved, that it is the happinefs 
of the individual to make a right choice of his 
condud; that this choice will lead him to lofc? 
in fociety the fenfe of a perfonal intqreft; and,' 
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in the confideration of what is due to the whole, 
to ftifle thofe anxieties which relate to himfelf 
as a part. 

The natural difpofition of man to humanity, 
and the warmth of his temper, may raife his 
character to this fortunate pitch. His elevation , 
in a great meafure, depends oi^ the form of his 
foci'ety ; but he can, without incurring the charge 
of corruption, accommodate himfelf to great 
variations in the conftitutions of government 
The fame integrity,- and vigorous fpirit, which, 
in democratical 'ftates , renders him tenacious of 
hh equality, may, under ariftocracy or monarchy, 
lead him to maintain the fubordinations eRab- 
lifhed. He may entertain, towards the different 
ranks of men with whom he is yoked in the 
ftate, maxims of refpedl and of candour: he 
may, in the choice of his adions follow a prin- 
ciple of juftice, and of honour, which the con- 
fiderations^ of fafety, preferment, 6r profit can- 
not efface. 

From our complaints of national depravity, it 
fiiould, notwithftanding, appear, that whole 
bodies of men are fometimes infedled with an 
epidemical wcaknefs of the head , or corruption 
of heart, by which they become unfit for the ftati- 
ons they occupy, and threaten the ftates they 
compofe, however flourifliing, with a profpecl of 
decay, and of ruin. 

A CHANGE of national manners for the worfe , 
Jaaay arife from a difcontinuance of the fcenes in 
^hich the talents of men were happily cultivated, 
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and brought into exercife; or from a change in 
the prevailing opinions relating to the conftituents 
of honour or of happlnefs. When mere riches , 
or court*favour, are fuppofed to conftitute rank; 
the mind is milled from the confideration of qua- 
lities on which it ought to rely. Magnanimity, 
courage, and the love of mankind, are facrificed 
^ to avarice, and vanity, or fuppreffed under a 
fenfe of dependence. The individual confiders 
his community fo far only as it can be rendered 
fubfervient to his perfonal advancement or profit: 
he ftates himfelf in competition with his fellow- 
creatures; and, urged by the paffions of emula- 
tion, of fear and jealoufy, of ^vivy and malice, 
he follows the maxims of an animal deflined to 
preferve his feparate exiftence,-and to indulge 
his caprice or his appetite, at the expence of 
his fpecics. * ' 

On this corrupt foundation, men become either 
rapacious, deceitful, and violent, ready to tref- 
pafs on the rights of others ; or fervile , merce- 
nary , and bafe , prepared to relinquifli their own. 
Talents, capacity, and force of mind, poffeffed 
by a perfon of the firft defcription^ ferve to 
plunge him the deeper in mifery, and to fharpen 
the agony of cruel paffions; which lead him to 
wreak on his fellow-creatures the torments that 
prey on himfelf. To a perfon of the fecond, ima- 
gination, and reafon itfelf, only ferve- to point 
out falfe objeds of fear, or defire, and to mul- 
tiply the fubjedls of difappointment, and of mo- 
mentary joy. In cith«r cafe, and whether w^ 
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fuppofe that corrupt men are urged by covetouf- 
nefs, or betrayed by fear, and without fpecify- 
ing the crimes which from either difpofition they 
are prepared to commit, we may fafely affirm, 
with Socrates , ^' That every mafter fhould pray 
" he may not meet with fuch a Have; and 
" every fuch perfon, being unfit for liberty, 
** fhould implore that he may meet with a mer- 
" ciful mafter: " 

Man, under this meafure of corruption, although 
he may be bought for a fla,vc by thofe who know 
ho>Y to turn his faculties. and his labour to profit; 
and although , when kept under proper reftraints, 
bis neighbourhood may be convenient or ufeful; 
yet is certainly unfit to ad on the footing of a 
liberal combination or concert with his fellow- 
creatures: his mind is not addicted to friendfhip 
or confidence ; he is not willing to adl for the 
prefervs^tion of others , nor deferves that any other 
ihould hazard his own fafety for his. 
.The adlual charadler of mankind, mean time, 
in the worft, as well as the beft condition, is un- 
doubtedly mixed : and nations of the beft defcrip- 
tion are greatly obliged for their prefervation , not | 
only to the good difpofition of their members, but | 
likewife to thofe political inftitutions , by which 
the violent are reftrained from the commiffion of 
crimes , and the cowardly , or the felfifli , are made 
to contribute their part to the public defence or 
profperity. By means of fuch inftitutions, and the 
wife precautions pf government, nations'are enabled 
to fubfift, and even to profp,er, under very different 
degrees of corruption , or of public integrity. 
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So long as the majority of a people are fuppofed 
to adl on maxims of probity , the example of the 
good , and even the caution of the bad , give a ge- 
neral appearance of integrity , and of innocence. 
Where men are to one another objeds of affeftion 
and of confidence, where they are generally dif- 
pofed not to oiFend , government may be remifs ; 
and every perfon may be treated as innocent , till 
he is found to be guilty. As the fubjedl , in this 
cafe, does not hear of the crimes, fo he need not 
be told of the punifliments inflidled on perfons of a 
different charader. But where the manners of ji 
people are confiderably changed for the worfe, 
every fubjed muft ftand on his guard, and govern- 
ment itfelf muft ad on fuitable maxims of fear and 
diftruft. The individual, no longer fit to be in- 
dulged in his pretenfions to perfonal confideration , 
independence , or freedont) , each of which he would 
turn to abufe, muft be taught, by external force, 
and from motives of fear, to counterfeit thofe 
cffeds of innocence, and of duty, to which he is 
not difpofed : he muft be referred to the whip , or 
the gibbet , for arguments in fupport of a caution, 
which the ftate now requires him to affume, ona 
fuppofition that he is infenfible to the motives 
which recommend the pradice of virtue. 

The rules of defpotifm are made for the govern- 
ment of corrupted men. They were indeed fol- 
lowed on fome remarkable occafions , even under 
the Roman commonwealth; and the bloody axe, 
to terrify the citizen from his crimes , and to repel 
the cafual apd temporary irruptions Qi vice, \^as 
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repeatedly committed to the arbitrary will of tKe 
dictator. They were finally eftabliflied on the' 
ruins of the republic itfelf, when either the people 
became too corrupted for freedom , or when thfc 
magiftrate became too corrupted to refign his dicfta' 
torial power, This fpecies of government comes 
naturally in the termination of a continued and 
growing corruption; but has no doubt, in fome 
inftanccs , come too foon , and has facrificed remains 
of virtue J that deferved a better fate , to the jea- 
loufy of tyrants, who were in hafte to augment 
their power. This method of government cannot, 
in fuch cafes, fail to introduce that meafure of 
corruption , againft whofe external effedls it is 
defired as a remedy. When fear is fuggefted as 
the only motive to duty y every heart becomes 
rapacious or bafe. And this medicine , if applied 
to a healthy body , is fure to create the diftemper 
which in other cafes it is deftined to cure. 

This is the manner of government into which 
the covetous , and the arrogant , to fatiate their 
Unhappy defires, would hurry their fellow-crea- 
tures: it is a manner of government to which the 
timorous and the fervile fubmit at difcretion and 
when thefe .characters of the rapacious and the 
timid divide mankind , even th| virtues of Anto- 
ninus or Trajan, can do no more than apply, with 
candour and with vigour , the whip and the fword ; 
and endeavour , by the hopes of reward , or the fear 
of puniihment, to find a fpcedy and a temporary 
cure for the crimes , or th>e imbecilities of men. 

Other fiates may be more or lefs corrupted: 
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lliis has corruption for its bafisl Here jufticc may 
fometimes dired the arm of the defpotical fovcreiga; 
but the nameof juflice is moft commonly employed 
to fignify the intereft , or the caprice , of a reigning 
power. Human fociety, fufceptiblc of fuch a va- 
riety of forms, here finds thefimpleft of all. The 
toils and poffeflions of many are deftined to affuage 
the paffions of one or a few; and the only parties 
that remain among mankind , are the oppreffor who 
demands , and the oppreffed who dare not refufe. 

Nations, while they were intitled to a milder 
fate , as in the cafe of the Greeks , repeatedly con- 
quered , have been reduced to this condition by 
military force. They have reached it too in the 
maturity of their own depravations; when, like 
the Romans , returned from the conqueft , and 
loaded witti the fpoils of the world, they gave 
loofe to fadlion , and to crimes too boM and too 
frequent for the corredlion of ordinary govern- 
5iient ; and when the fword of juflice , dropping 
^ith blood, and perpetually' required to fupprefe 
accumulating diforders on every fide , could no 
longer await the delays and precautions of an ad- 
iminiftration fettered by laws *. 
' It is , however , well known from the hiftory 
of^raankind, that corruption of this*, or of any 
other degree, is not peculiar to nations in their 
decline , or in the refult of fignal profperity , and 
great advances in the arts of commerce. The 
bands of fociety, indeed, in fmall and infant 
cftablifliments , are generally ftrong; and' their 

^ Salua BeU. Catilinarium. 
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fubjcds, either by an ardent devotion to their 
own tribe , or a vehement animofity agaiiift ene- 
mies, and by a vigorous courage founded on 
both, are -well qualified to urge, or to fuftain, 
the fortune of a growing community. But the 
favage, and the barbarian, have given, notwith- | 
ftanding, in the cafe of entire nations, fome ex- ^j 
amples of a weak and timorous character t- They 
have , in more inftances , fallen into that fpecics 
of corruption which we have already defcribed 
in treating of barbarous nations; they have made 
rapine their trade, not merely as a fpecies of 
warfare , or with a view to enrich their com- 
inunity , but to poffefs , in property , what they 
learned to prefer even to the tics of affedion 
or of blood. 

In the loweft ftate of commercial af ts ^ the pat 
fions for wealth, and for dominion, have exhi- 
bited fcenes of oppreflipn or fervility , which the 
inoft finilhed corruption of the arrogant , the 
cowardly, and the mercenary, founded on the 
defire of procuring, vor the fear of lofing, a for- 
tune, could not exceed* In fuch cafes, the vices 
of men , unreftrained by forms , and unawed by 
police, are fuffered to riot at large, and to pro- 
duce their entire effedls. Partie$ accordingly unite, 
or feparate, qxx the maxims of a gang of robbers: 
they facrifice to intereft the tendereft affections 
of human nature. The parent fupplies the market 
for flaves, even by the fale of his own children; 

t The barbatous nations of Siberia , in general , are fcrvile 
and timid. ' 
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tbe cottage ceafes to be a fandluary for the weak 
and the defencelefs ftranger; and the rights of 
hofpitality , often fo facred among nations in their 
primitive Rate, come to be violated, like every 
other tie of humanity, without fear or remorfe*. 

Nations, which in later periods of their hiflo- 
ry became eminent for civil wifdom and juflice, 
had, perhaps, in a former age paroxyfms of law- 
lefs diforder, to which this defcription rtiight in 
part be applied. The very policy by which they 
arrived at their degree of national felicity, was^ 
devifed as a remedy for outrageous abufe. The 
cftablilhment of order was dated from the com- 
million of rapes and murders) indignation, and 
private revenge, were the principles on which 
nations proceeded to the expulfion of tyrants , to 
the emancipation of mankind , and the full ex- 
planation of their political rights.. 

Defects of government, and of law, may be 
ill fome cafes confidcred as a fymptom of inno- 
cence and of virtue. But where power is already 
eftabliflied, were the ftrong are unwilling to i'uf- 
fer reftraint, or the weak unable to find a pro- 
tedlion , the defeds of law are marks of the moft 
perfed corruption. 

Among rude nations ^ government is often de^ 
fedive ; both becaufe men are not yet acquainted 
with all the evils for which polilbed nations have 
endeavoured to find a redrefs ; and becaufe, evei> 
where evils of the moft flagrant nature have long 
affiided the peace of fociety, they have not yet 

* Chardin's travels through Mingrelia into Pcrfia. 
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been able to apply the cure. In the progrefe of 
civilization, new diftcmpers break forth, and new 
remedies are applied : but the remedy is not always 
applied the moment the diftemper appears; and 
laws, though fuggefled by the commiffion of 
crimes , are not the fymptom of a recent corrup- 
tion , but of a defire to find a remedy that may 
cure, perhaps, fome inveterate evil which has 
long afliided the ftate. 

There are corruptions, however, under which 
men ftill poffefs the vigour and the refolution to 
corredl themfclves. Such are the violence and the 
outrage which accompany the collifion of fierce 
and daring Ipirits , occupied in the ftruggles which 
fometimes precede the dawn of civil and com- 
mercial improvements. In fuch cafes, men have 
frequently difcovered a remedy for evils, of which 
their own mifguided impetuofity, and fuperior i 
force of mind , were the principal caufes. But if ' 
to a depraved difpofition, we fuppofe to be joined I 
a weaknefs of fpirit ; if tp an admiration , and i 
defire of riches , be joined an averfion to danger 
or bufinefs ; if thofe orders of men whofe valour 
is required by the public, ceafe to be brave; if j 
the members of fociety, in general, have not i 
thofe perfonal qualities which are required to fill 
the ftations of equality , or of honour , to which 
they are invited by the forms of the ftate ; ihey 
muft fink to a depth from which their imbecility, 
even more than their depraved inclinations, may I 
prevent their riCp. 

SECT. i 
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SECT. IL 

Of Luxury. 

W E are far from being agreed on the applica* 
tion of the term luxury^ or on that degree of its 
meaning which is confident with national pro- 
fperity, or with the moral redlitude of our nature. 
It is fometimes employed to fignify a manner of 
life which we think neceffary to civilization , and 
even to happinefs. It is , in our panegyric of po- 
liflied ages, the parent of arts, the fupport of 
commerce, and the minifter of national greatnefs, 
and of opulence. It is, in our cenfure of dege- 
nerate manners, the fource of corruption, and 
the prefage of national declenfion and ruin. It is 
admired , and it is blamed ; it is treated as orna- 
mental and ufeful; and it is profcribed as a vice. 

With all chis diverfity in our judgments, we 
are generally uniform in employing the term to 
figrtify that complicated apparatus which mankind 
devifc for the eafe and convenience of life. Their 
buildings, furniture, equipage, cloathing, train 
of domeftics, refinement of the table, and, in 
general , all that affemblage which is rather in- 
tended to pleafe the fancy, than to obviate real 
wants, and which is rather ornamental thaa 
ufeful. 

When we are difpofed therefore, under the ap- 
pellation oi luxury^ to rank the enjoyment of thefe 
things among the vices, we either tacitly refer to 

B b 
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the habits of fenfuality, debauchery, prodigality, 
vanity i arid arrogance, .with which the poffeflion 
of high fortune is fometimes attended ; or we 
apprehend a certain meafure of what is neceffary 
to human Hfc, beyond which all enjoyments arc 
fuppofed to be exceffive and vicious. Wh^n^ on 
the contrary, luxury is made an article of national 
luftre and felicity, we only think of it as an inno- 
cent confequence of the unequal diftribution of 
wealth, and as a method by which different ranks 
are rendered mutually dependent, and mutually 
ufefui. The poor are made to pradlife arts , and 
the rich to reward them. The public itfelf is 
made a gainer by what feems to waftc its ftock, 
and it receives a perpetual increafe of wealth, 
from the influence of thofe growing appetites, 
and delicate taftes , which feem to menace con* 
fumptibn and ruin. 

It is certain, that we muft either, together with 
the commercial arts, fuffer their fruits to be enjoyed, 
and even, in fome meafure, admired; or, like the 
Spartans, prohibit the art itfelf, while we are afraid 
of its confequences , or while we think that the 
conveniencies it brings exceed what nature requires. 
But we may propofe to flop the advancement of 
arts atany ftage of their progrefs, and ftill incur the 
cenfuf e of luxury from thofe who have not advanced 
To far. The houfe-builder and the carpenter at 
Sparta were Hmited to the ufe of the axe and the 
faw; but a Spartan cottage might havepalTed for 
a palace in Thrace : and if the difpute were to turn 
on the knowledge of what is phyfically neceffary to 
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th^ prefervation of buman life, as the ftandard of 
"what is morally lawful, the faculties of phyfic, as 
well as of morality, would probably divide on the 
fubje<ft ,' and leave every individual , as at prefent, 
to find fome rule for himfelf* The cafuift* for the 
tnoft part, confiders the pradice of his own age and 
condition , as a ftandard for mankind* If in one 
age or condition , he condemn the ufe of a jcoach ^ 
in another he would have no lefs cenfurcd the wear- 
ing of ifaoes; and the very perfon who exclaims* 
againft the firft, would probably not have fpared 
the flecond , if it had not been already familiar in 
^ges before his own. A cenfor born in a cottage^ 
and accuftomed to fleep upon ftraw , docs not pro- 
pofc that men fhould returij to the woods an,d the 
.caves for flbelter ; he admits the reafonablenefc ^nd 
the utility of what is already familiar; and appre- 
Jiends an excefs and corruption , only in the neweft 
refinement of the rifmg generation. 

The clergy of Europe, have preached fucceflively 
againft every new faftjion , and every innovation in 
drefs. The modes oi youth are a fubjed of cenfurc 
to the old; and modes of' the laft agej in their 
turn , are matter of ridicule to the flippant , and the 
young. Of this there is not always a better account 
to be given , than that the old are difpofed to be 
fevere , and the young to be merry. 

The argument againft many of the convenien- 
cies of life , drawn from the mere confidcration 
of their not being necefTary , was. equally proper 
in the mouth of the favage , who diffuaded from 
.the firft applications of induftry^ as it is in that 
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»of the moralift , who infifts on the vanity of the 
" laft. « Our anceftors , " he might fay , « found 
" their dwelling under this rock ; they gathered 
" their food in the foreft; they allayed their thirft 
^^ from the fountain ; and they were cloathed ia 
*' the fpoils of the beaft they had flain. Why 
^ fhould we indulge a falfe delicacy, or require 
^ from the earth fruits which flie is not accuftomed 
^ to yield? The bow *of our father is already 

too ftrong for our arms ; and the wild beaft 

l)egins to 4ord it in the woods. 

Thus the moralift may haye found , in the 
.proceedings of every age , thofe topics of blame, 
from which he is fo much difpofed to arraign 
the manners of his own ; and our embarraffmenC 
on the fubjed, is, perhaps, but a part of that 
general perplexity which we undergo , in trying 
to define moral characters by external circumftan- 
ces, which may, or may not, be attended- with 
faults in the mind and the hearL One man finds 
a vice in the wearing of linen ; another does not, 
unlefs the fabric be fine : and if, mean-time , it 
be true , that a perfon may be dreflcd in manufac- 
*ture , either coarfe or fine; that he may fleep in 
the fields , or lodge in a palace ; tread upon carpet, 
or plant his foot on th« ground ; while the mind 
cither retains, or has loft its penetration, and 
its vigour, and the heart its affedlion to mankind, 
it is vain , under any fuch circumftance , to feck 
for the diftindlions of virtue and vice , or to tax 
the polifhcd citizen with weaknefs for any part 
©f his equipage, or for his \yearinga f ur, in >yhicb, 
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Jiertaps fortie favage was drefl'ed before him^ 
Vanity is not diftinguifhed by any peculiar Ipecies 
of drefs. It is betrayed by the Indian in the 
phantaftic affortments of his plumes, his fiiells, 
his party-coloured furs, and in the tin>e he beftows 
at the glafs and the toilet. Its projedls in the 
woods and in the town are the fame: in the 
one , it feeks , witb the vifage bedaubed , and 
with teetb artificially ftained, for that admii-atiouy 
which it courts in the other with a gilded equipage, 
and liveries of ftate. 

Polished nations, in their progrefe, often 
come to furpafs the rude in moderation, and 
feverity of manners. " The Greeks," fays.Thu* 
" cydides, "not long ago , Hke barbarians , wore 
" golden fpangles in the hair, and went armed 
" in times of peace. " Simplicity of drefs in this 
people, became a mark of politenefe; and the 
mere materials with which the body is nouriflied 
or cloathed, are probably of little confequence 
to any people. We muft look for the charadler* 
of men in the qualities of the mind, not- in the 
Ipecies of their food, or in the mode of their 
apparel. What are now the ornaments of the 
grave , and fcvere ; what is owned to be a real 
conveniency, were once the fopperies ©f youth, 
or were devifed to pleafe the efifeminate.. The 
newfafhion, indeed, is often the mark of the 
coxcomb y but we frequently change our fafhions, 
without multiplying coxcombs, or increafing 
the meafuTes of our vanity and folly. 
. Are the apprehenfiofls of the feverie , thereforft,: 
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in every age, equally groundlcfs and unrcafonable ? 
Are we never to dread any error in the article 
of a refinement beftowed on the means of fnbfift- 
cnce, or the conveniencies of life? The fad is, 
that men are perpetually expofed to the commiffion 
of error in this article, not merely where they arc 
accuftomcd to high meafures of accommodation , 
or to any particular fpecies of food , but wherc- 
cver thefe objeds, in general, may come to bo 
preferred to their charader, to their country, or 
to mankind ; they adually commit fuch error , 
where-ever they admire paultry diftindions or 
frivolous advantages ; where-ever they Ihrink from 
fmall inconveniencies , and are incapable of 
difcharging their duty with vigour. The ufe 
of morality on this fubjed , is not to limit men 
to any particular fpecies of lodging, diet, or 
cloaths; but to prevent their confidering thefe 
conveniencies as the principal objeds of human 
life. And if we are aflced. Where the purfuit of 
trifling accommodations Ihould flop , in order 
that a man may devote himfelf entirely to the 
higher engagements of life? we may anfwer, 
That it fhould flop where it is. This was the 
rule followed at Sparta : the objed of the rule 
was, to preferve the heart entire for the public, 
^nd to occupy men in cultivating their own 
nature , not in accumulating wealth , and extern- 
al conveniencies. It was not expeded otherwife, 
that the axe or the faw fhould be attended 
with greater political advantage , than the plane 
md the chifej. When C^tQ walked the ftreets 
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of Rome without his robe , and without fhoes , 
he didfo, moft probably , in contempt of what 
his countrymen were fo prone to admire^ not in 
hopes of finding a virtue in one fpecies of drefs, 
or a vice in another. ^ 

Luxury, therefore, confidered as a prcdiledllon 
in favour of the objedls of vanity, and the coftly 
materials of ple^fure, is ruinous to the human 
charader; confidered as the mere ufe of accom* 
modations and conveniencies which the age has 
procured, rathei* depends on the progrefs wjrich 
the mechanical arts have m;^de , and on the degree 
in which the fortunes of men are unequally parcelle4 
than on the difpofitions of particular men either 
to vice or to virtue. 

Different meafures of luxury are, however, 
varioufly fuited to diflferent conftitutions of govern- 
ment. The advancement of arts fuppofes an un- 
equal diftribution of fortune ; and the means of 
diftindion they bring, ferve tp render the feparation 
of r^nks more fenfible. Luxury is , upon this acn 
count, apart from all its moral effeds, adverfe ta 
the form of democratical government ; and in any 
ftate of fociety, can be fafely admitted in that degre© 
only in which the members of a community arc 
fuppofed of unequal rank , and conftitute public 
order by the relations of fuperior and vaflal. High 
degrees of it appear falutary, and even neceffary ^ 
in monarchical and mixed governments ; where ^ 
befides the encouragement to arts and commerce^ 
it ferves to give luftre to thofe hereditary or 
conlUtutiopal dignities whicti have a place Qj| 
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importance in the political fyftem. Whether even 
here luxury leads to abufe peculiar to ages of 
high refinement and opulence, We fhall proceed 
to confider in the following fedions. 

SECT. III. 

Of the Corruption inddtnt to Polished Nations. 

A-rfUXURY and corruption are frequently coupled 
together, and even pafs for fynonymous terras.- 
But, in order to avoid any difpute about words, 
by thefirft we may^underftand that accumulation 
of wealth , and that refinement on the ways of 
enjoying it , which are the objedls of induftry , 
6r the fruits of mechanic and commercial arts: 
and by the fecond a real weaknefs , or depravity 
of the human character , which may accompany 
any ftate of thofe arts , and be found under any 
external circumftances or condition whatfoever. 
It remains to inquire, What are the corruptions 
incident to poliflied nations, arrived ^t certain 
meafures of luxury, and poffeffed of certain 
advantages , in which they are generally fuppofed 
to excel? 

We need not have rccourfe to a parallel between 
the manners of entire nations , in the extremes of 
civilization and rudenefs, in order to be fatisfied, 
<hat the vices of men are not proportioned to 
their fortunes ; or that the habits of avarice , or / 
of fenfuality, are not founded on any certain 
mcafures of wealth, or determinate kind of 
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*«njoyment. Where the fituations of particular 
men are varied as much by their perfonal ftatiorrs^ 
as they can be by the ftate of national refinements, 
the fame paffions for intercft, or pleafure, prevail 
'in every condition. They alrifefrom temperament, 
or an acquired admiration of property; not from 
any particular manner of life in which the parties 
are engaged, nor from any particular fpecies of 
property ,' which may have occupied their cares 
and their wifhes. 

Temperance and moderation are, at leaft, as 
frequent among thofe whom we, call the fuperior, 
as they are among the lower clalTes of men ; and 
however we may affix the charadler of fobriety 
to mere cheapnefs of diet, and other accommoda- 
tions with which any particular age, or rank of 
men , appear to be contented , it is well known, 
that coftly materials are not neceffary to conftitute 
a debauch, nor profligacy lefs frequent under 
the thatched roof, than under the lofty ceiling. 
Men grow equally familiar with different con- 
ditions, receive equal pleafure, and are equally 
allured to fenfuality in the palace, ancl in the 
cave. Their acquiring in either habits of intem- 
perance or floth , depends on the remiflion of 
other purfuits, and on thediftafte of the mind td 
other engagements. If the affedions of the heart 
be awake , and the paffions of love, admiration, 
or anger, be kindled, the coftly furniture of 
the palace, as well as the homely accommodations 
of the cottage , are negleded : and men , when 
roufed, rejed their repofej or, when fatigued, 
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embrace it alike on the iilken bed, or on the 
couch of ftra>y. ' 

We are not, however , from hence to conclude, 
that luxury , with all its concomitant circumftan- 
ces, which either ferve to favour its increafe, 
or which , in the arrangements of civil focicty, 
follow it as confequences , can have no efFed to 
the difadvantage of national manners. If that 
refpite from public dangers and troubles which 
gives a Icifure for the pradice of commercial 
arts , be continued , or increafed , into a difufe of 
national efforts ; if the individual, not called to 
unite with his country, be left to purfue his 
private advantage; we may find him become 
effeminate , mercenary , and fenfual ; not becaufe 
pleafures and profits arc becon\e more ajluring^ 
but becaufe he h^s fewer calls to attend to other 
objedls ; and becaufe he has more encouragement 
to ftudy his perfonal advantages , and purfue his 
feparate interefts. 

; If the difparities of rank and fortune which 
are neceffary to the purfuit or enjoyment of 
luxury, introduce falfe grounds of precedency 
and eftimation; if, on the mere confiderations 
of being rich or poor, one order of WGn are, in 
their own apprehenfion, elevated, another debafed; 
if one be criminally proud, another meanly dejeded; 
and every rank in its place, like the tyrant, who 
thinks that nations are made for himfelf, be difpofed 
to aflume on the rights of mankind : although, upon 
the comparifon, the Higher order may be leaft cor- 
rupted , or from education, and a fenfe of perfonal 
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dignity, teivc raoft good qualities remaining; yet the 
one becoming mercenary and fefvite ; the other 
imperious and arrogant; both regardkfsof juftiqe, 
and of merit; the whole mafs is corrupted, and the 
nianners of a fociety changed for the worfe, in 
proportion as its members ceale to ad on principles 
of equality , independence , or freedoin. 

Upon this view, and confidering thie merits of 
men in the abftra<3t, a mere change from the habits 
of a republic to thofe of a monarchy; from the 
Jove of eqiiality, to the fenfe of a fubordination 
founded on birth, titles, and fortune, is' a fpecies 
of corruption to mankind. But this degree of 
corruption is ftill confiftent with the fafety and 
profperity of fome nations; it admits of a vigor-' 
ous courage , by which the rights of individuals, 
and of kingdoms, may be long prefervcd. 

Under the form of monarchy, while yet in its 
vigour, fuperior fortune is , indeed , one mark by 
which the different orders of men are diftinguiflied; 
but there are fome other ingredients, without which 
w^ealth is not admitted as a foundation of preee- 
dency , and in favour of which it is often defpifedj 
and lavilhed away. Suck are birth and titles, the 
reputation of courage, courtly manners, and a cer- 
tain qlevation of mind. If we fuppofe , that thcfe 
diftindlions are forgottcri , and nobility itfelf only to 
be known by the fumptuous retinue which money 
alone may procure ; and by a }avi0i expence, which 
the more recent fortunes can generally beftfuftain; 
luxury muft then be allowed to corrupt the monar- 
fhicai ^s much sis the republican ilate^ and to intro- 
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duce a fatal diffotudon of manners /andlr whicB 
men of every condition, although they are eager* to 
acquire, or to difplay their wealth, hav^ na lemains 
of real ambition. They have neither the elevation 
of nobles, nor the fidelity of fubjedls ; they have 
changed into effeminate vanity, that fenfe of ho^ 
nour which gave rules to the perfonal courage; 
'and into a fervile bafencfe, that loyalty, which 
bound each in his place, to his immediate fuperior, 
and the whole to the throne. 

Nations are mo(l expofed to corruption from ' ' 
this quarter; when the mechanical arts,being greatly i . 
advanced, fumilb nqmberlefs articles', to be applied 
in ornament to the perfon , in furniture , entertain- 
ment, or equipage; when fuch articles as the rich 
alone can procure are admired; and when confider- 
ation , precedence , and rank , arc accordingly 
made to depend on fortune. 

In a more rude ftate of the arts, although wealth 
be unequally divided, the opulerit can amafs only 
the fimple means of fubfiftence : >they can only filt 
the granary, and furnilh the ftall ; reap from more 
extended fields , and drive their herds over a larger 
pafture. To enjoy their magnificence , they mud 
live in a crowd ; and to fecure their poffeflGbns, they^ 
muft be furrounded with friends that efpoufe their 
quarrels. Their honours, as well as their fafety, 
confift in the numbers who atteml them ; and 
their perfonal diftindkions are taken fi-om their 
liberality , and fuppofed elevation of mind. In this 
manner, the poiTeffion of riches ferves only to make 
the owner affume a cbaraAer of magnanimity^ tct 
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fcecomc the guardian of numbers, or the puUic 
objedl of refped and affedion. But when the bulky 
conftituents of wealth, and of ruftic uaagnificence^ 
can be exchanged for refinements; and when the 
produce of the foil may be turned into equipage ^ 
and mere decoration; when the combination of 
many is no longer required for perfonal fafety; 
the mafter may become the fole confumer of his 
own eftate : he may refer the ufe of every fubjedl to 
hinifelf ; he may employ the materials pf generofity 
to feed a perfonal vanity , or to indulge a fickly 
and ^feminate fancy , which has learned to enu« 
merate the trappings of weaknefs or folly among 
the ncceffaries of life. 

ThBP'crfianSatrape, we are told, whenhefaw 
the King of Sparta at the place of their conference, 
ftretchcd on the grafs with his foldiers, blulhed.at 
the provifion he made for the accommodation of 
his own perfon ; be ordered the furs and the 
carpets to be withdrawn ; he felt his own inferior- 
ity, and recolleded, that he was to treat with a 
roan ; not to vie with a pageant in coflly attire and 
magnificence. 

When, amidft circumftances that make no trial 
of the virtues or talents of men, we have been 
accuftdmed to the air of fuperiority, which people 
of fortune derive from their retinue , we are apt to 
lofe every fenfe of diftindion arifuig from merit , or 
cvien from abilities. We rate our fellow-citizens 
by the figure they are able to make ; by their build- 
ings, their drefs, their equipage, and the train 
of their folIo\Yer;s. All thefe circumftances make 
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a part In our eftimate of what is excellent; and if << 
the mafter hirafelf is known to be a pageant in 
the midft of his fortune, we rieverthekfs pay our 
court to his ftation and look up with an envious, 
fervilcj or deje<Sed mind, to what is, in itfelfj, 
fcarcely fit to amufe children ; though , when it is 
worn as a badge of diftindion, it inflames the 
ambition of thofe we call the great, and ftrikes 
the multitude with awe and rcfpedt 

We judge of entire nations by the prodtidions 
of a few mechanical arts, and think we are talking 
of men , while we are boafting of their eflates , 
their drefs, and their palaces. Thefenfe in which 
we apply the terms, great ^ and noble ^ high rank^ 
and high tifc^ fliew, that we have, on fuch oc- 
cafions , transferred the idea of perfedlion from 
the charadler to the equipage; and that excellence 
itfelf is, in our efteem, a mere pageant, adorned 
at a great cxpence, by the labours of many 
workmen. 

To thofe who overlook the fubtile tranfitions 
jof the imagination , it might appear, fmce wealth 
can do no more than furnifh the mcails of fubfifi- 
cnce, and purchafe animal pleafures, that covetouf- 
nefs and venality itfelf, fhould keep pace with our 
fears of want, or with our appetite for fenfual 
enjoyments ; and that where the appetite i$ fatiat- 
ed , and the fear of want is removed , the mind 
ihould be at eafe on the fubjed of fortune. But 
they are not the mere pleafures that riches procure, 
nor the choice of viands which cover the board 
Df the wealthy, that inflame the paffions of the 
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•Covetous and the mercenary. Nature is eafily 
iatisfied in all her enjoyments. It is an opinion 
of eminence, connedcd with fortune; it is a fenfe 
of debafement attending on poverty , Mrhich ren* 
ders us blind to every advantage, but that of the 
rich; and infenfible to every difgrace, but that 
of the poor. It is this unhappy apprchenfion , 
-that occafionally prepares us for the defertion of 
every duty, for a fubmiflion to every indignity » 
and for the commiflion of every crime that can 
be accomplifhed in fafety. 

AiJRBNGZ£B£ was not more renowned for fo- 
briety in his private ftation, and in the condudk 
of a fuppofed diffimulation , by which he afpired 
to fovereign power, than lie continued to be, even 
on the throne of Indoftan. Simple , abllinent , and 
fevere in his diet, and other pleasures, he ftill led 
the life of a hermit, and occupied his time with a. 
feemingly painful application to the affairs of a gr^at 
empire * He quitted a ftation in which , if plea* 
fure had been his objedl, he might have indulged 
his fenfuality without referve ; he made his way 
\ to a fcene of difquietude and care ; he aimed at 
the fummit of human greatnefs , in the poffeffion 
of imperial fortune, not at the gratifications of 
animal appetite, or the enjoyment of eafe. Superior 
to fenfual pleafure, as well as to the feelings of 
nature, he dethroned his father, and he murdered 
his brothers , that he might roll on a carriage in* 
crufted With diamond and pearl ; that his elephants, 
fais camels , and his horfes , on the march , might 

* Gemclli Carrcri. 
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lorm a line extending many leagues ; might pr6 
fent a glittering harnefs to the fun; and loaded 
with treafure, ufher to the view of an abjedl and 
admiring crowd, that awful majefty, inwhofepre* 
fence they were to ftrike the forehead on the 
ground , and be overwhelmed with the fenfe of his 
greatnefs , and with that of their own debafement. 

As thefe are the objedls which prompt the de- 
fire of dominion, and excite the ambitious to aim 
at the maftery of their fellow - creatures ; fo they 
infpire the ordinary race of men with a fenfe of 
infirmity and meannefs ; that prepares them to 
fuffer indignities, and to become the property of 
perfons , whom they confider as of a rank and a 
nature fo much fuperior to their own. 

The chains of perpetujil flavery, accordingly, 
appear to be rivetted in the Eaft , no lefs by the 
pageantry which is made to accompany the poffet 
fiqn of power, than they are by the fears of the 
fword, and the terrors of a military execution. 
In the Weft , as well as the Eaft , we are willing 
t6 bow to the fplendid equipage, and ftand at an 
awful diftance from the pomp of a princely eftate. 
We too , may be terrified by the frowns , or won 
by the fmiles of thofe whofe favour is riches and 
honour , and whofe difpleafure is poverty and 
negledt. We too may overlook the honours 
of the human foul, from an admiration of the 
pageantries that accompany fortune. . .The pro- 
ceflion of elephants harneffed with gold might 
dazzle into flaves , the people who derive corr 
ruption and weaknel^ from the effedl of their 

own 
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own arts aad contrivances, as well as tliofe who 
inherit fervility from their ariceftors, and ard 
enfeebled by their natural tempcramerit , and the' 
enervating charms, df their foil , and their climate". 

It appears , therefore ^ that although the mere 
life of materials which conftitute luxury , may 
be diftinguifhed from idiizl vice 5 , yet nations 
tinder a high ftate of the corhniercial arts, are: 
' expofed to corruption, by their adnrtittirig Wealthy 
unfupported by petfonal elevatioil and virtue , as 
the great foundation of diftindlion , and by having 
their attention turned 6n the fide of intereft, as 
the road to cbnfideratiori and honouf. 

"WitH this effect, luxury may fervcf to corrupt 
deniocratical ftates, by introducing a! fpecies of 
monarchical fubordination , withoiit that fenfe of 
high birth and hereditary honours Which reridef 
the boundaries of rank fixed and determinate, 
and which teach men to ad in their fta^ions 
with fofce and propriety. It fnay prove the oc- 
cafiori of political corruption , ^ven in monarchical 
govetnments , by dfawing tefpedl towards mere 
wealth ;by cafting a fhade on the luflre of perfon^ 
al qualities, of family-diftindliou?; ; and by infedl- 
ing all orders of men , >yith ecjual venality , i^f* 
Vilityy and cowardice^ 
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S E C T. I V. 

The fame SubjeH continued. 

\ 

K 

J. HE jncreafing regard with which men appear, 
in the progrefs of commercial arts, to ftndy their 
profit, or the delicacy with which they refine 
on their* pleafures ; even induftry itfelf, or the 
habit of application to a tedious employment, in 
which no honours are won , may , perhaps , be 
confidered as indications of a growing attention 
to intereft , or of effeminacy, eontraded in the 
enjoyment of eafe and conveniency. Every fuc- 
ceflTive art, by which the indiv^idaal is taught 
to improve on his fortune, is, in reality, an 
addition to his private engagements ^ and a ne\T 
avocation of his mind from the public. 

Cqkruption, however, does not arifc from 
the abufe of commercial arts alone; it requires the 
aid of political fituation; and is not produced by 
the pbjedls that occupy a fordid and a mercenary 
fpirit, without the aid of circumftances that 
enable men to indulge in fafety any mean difpo- 
fition they have acquired. 

Providence has fitted mankind for the higher 
engagements which they are fometimes obliged 
to fulfil ;- and it is in the midft of fuch engagements 
that they are mod likely to acquire or to preferve 
their virtues. The habits of a vigorous mind are 
formed in contending with difficulties, not in 
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enjoying the repofe of a pacific ftatlon; penetra- 
tion and wifdom are the fruits of experience, not 
the lefTons of retirement and leifure; ardour and 
generofity are the quah'ties of a mind roufed and 
animated in the condud of fcenes that engage the 
heart, not the gifts of refledtion or knowledge. 
The mere intermiffion of national and political 
efforts is , notwithftandinfi: , fometimes miftaken 
for public good ; and there is no miftakq more 
likely to fofterthe vices, or to flatter the weak* 
nefs , of feeble and interefted men, 

tip the ordinary arts of policy , or rather, if a 
growing indifference to objeds of a public nature, 
Ihould prevail, and, under any free conftitution, 
put an end to thofe difputes of party , and filence 
thatnoife of diffenfion , which generally accompany, 
the exercife of freedom , we may venture [to pro- 
gnofticate corruption to the national manners , as 
well as remiffnefs to the national fpirit* The pe- 
riod is come , when , no engagement remaining on 
the part of the public, private intereft , and animal 
pleafure, become the*fovereign objeds of care. 
When men , being relieved from the preffure of 
great occafions , beftow their attention on trifics; 
and having carried what they are pleafed to call. 
fcnjtbiliti^ and delicacy , on the fubjed of eafe or 
moleflation , as far as re^l weaknefs or folly can 
go , have recourfe to afFeclation , in order to en- 
hance the pretended demands ,. and accumulate 
the anxieties, of a fickly l^ncy, and enfeebled 
mind. 

Ijn this ^ condition, mankind generally flatter 
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their own imbecility under ihe name oi politenefs^ 
They are perfuaded , that the celebrated ardour, 
generofity, and fortitude, of former ages, bor- 
dered on frenzy , or were the mere efFedls of ne- 
ceffity, on men who had not the means of en- 
joying their eafe, or their pleafure. They con- 
gratulate themfelves on having efcapcd the ftorm 
which required the exercife of fuch arduous vir- 
tues; and with that vanity which accompanies 
the human race in their meaneft condition , they 
boaft of a fcene of affedlation, of languor,- or of 
folly, as the ftandard of human felicity, and ts 
furnifliing the propercft exercife of a rational na- 
ture. 

It is none^of the leaft menacing fymptoms of 
an age prone to degeneracy, that the minds of 
men become perplexed in the difcernment of merit, 
as much as the fpirit becomes enfeebled in con* 
dudl, and the heart miflead in the choice of its 
objeds. The care of mere fortune is fuppofed 
to conftitute wifdom; retirement from public af- 
fairs, and real indifference to mankind ,- receive 
the applaufes of moderation , and of virtue. 

Great fortitude, and elevation of mind, have 
not always , indeed , been employed in the attain- 
^ ment of valuable ends ; but they are always re- 
fpedlable, and they are always neceffary when we 
would adl for the good of mankind , in any of 
the more arduous Rations of life. While, there- 
fore, we blame their mifapplication , we fhould 
beware of depreciating their value. Men of a 
fcvere and fcntentious morality have not always 
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fufficiently obferved this caution ; nor have they 
been duly aware of the corruptions they flattered, 
by the fatire they employed againft what is afpir* 
ing and prominent in the charader of the human 
foul. 

It might have been expedled, that in an age 
of hopelefs debafement, the talents of Demo- 
fthenes andTully, even the ill -governed magna- 
nimity of a Macedonian , or the daring enterprife 
of a Carthaginian leader, might have efcaped the 
acrimony of a fatirift *, who vhad fo many ob- 
jeds of corredion in his view , and who poffef- 
ftd the arts of declamation in fo high a degre?. 

7, demcns, et fdr^os curre per Alpcs^ 
•Ui pueris placeaSf et dedamatio fias , 

is part of the illiberal cenfure which is thrown by^ 
this poet on the perfon and adlion of a leader, 
who, by his courage and condudlj in the very 
fcrvice to which the fatire referred, had well 
nigh faved his country from the ruin with which 
it was at laft overwhelmed. 
Heroes are much the fame, the point's agreed. 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede, 
is i diftich , in which another poet of beautiful 
talents has attempted to depreciate a name , to 
which, proba^bly, few of his readers are found 
to afpire. 

If men miift go wrong, there is a choice of 
their errors , as well as of their virtues. Ambition, 



* Juvetiars loth fatire. 
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the love of perfonal eminence, and the defire of 
fame, although they fometime«J lead to the com- 
miffion of crimes, yet always engage men in pur- 
fuits that require to be fupported by fome df 
the greatcfl: qualities of the human foul; and if 
eminence is the principal objeft of purfuit, there 
is, at leaft, a probability, that thofe qualities 
may be ftudied on which a real elevation of mind 
is raifed. But when public alarms have ceafed, 
and contempt of glory is recommended as an ar- 
ticle of wifdom , the fordid habits, and mercenary 
difpofitions , to which, under a general indiflfer- 
ence to national objedls , the members of a pd- 
liflied or commercial ftate are expofed , muft 
prove at once the moft effedual fuppreffion of 
every liberal fentiment, and the moft fatal reverfe 
of*all thofe principles from which communities 
derive their ftrength and their hopes of preferv- 
ation. 

It is noble to poffcfs happinefs and independ- 
ence, either in retirement, or in public life. Thd 
charaAeriftic of the happy, is to acquit them- 
felyes well in every condition; in the court, or 
in the village; in the fenate, or in the private 
rctreatl But if they affed any particular Ilation, 
it is furely that in which their adlions may be 
rendered moft extenfively ufeful. Our confidering 
mere retirement, therefore, as a fymptom of mo- 
deration, and of virtue, is either a remnant of 
that fyftem , under which monks and anchorets 
in former ages, have been canonized; or proceeds 
from a habit of thinking, which appears equally 
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fraught with moral corruption , frorn our Con- 
fidcring public life as a fcene for the gratificatioa 
of mere vanity, avarice, and ambition; never as 
furniflnng the beft opportunity for a juft and a 
happy engagement of the mind and the heart. 
' EiViULATiON, and the defire of power, are but 
forry motives to public conduft; but if they have 
been, in any cafe, the principal inducements 
: from which men have taken part in the fervice 
of their country, any diminution of their preva- 
lence or force is a real corruption of national 
manners; and the pretended moderation affumed 
by the higher orders of men , has a fatal efFed in 
the ftate. The difinterefted love of the public, 
is a principle without which fome 'conftitutions 
of government cannot fubfift: but when we con- 
fider how feldom this has appeared a reigning 
paflion , we have little reafoti to impute the 
profperity or prefervation of nations, in every 
cafe, to its influence. 

It is fufficient, perhaps, under one form of go* 
vernment, that men fhould be fond of their inde- 
pendence; that they fhould be ready to oppofe 
ufurpation, and to repel perfonal indignities: 
under another, it is fufficient', that they fhould be 
tenacious of their rank , and of their honours ; 
and inftead of a zeal for the public , entertain a 
vigilant jealoufy of the rights which pertain to 
themfelves. When numbers of men retain a certain 
degree of elevation and fortitude ; they are qualified 
to give a mutual check to their fcvcral errors, 
and are able to ad in that variety of fituatioxjs 
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which the different conftitutions of government 
have prepared for their members. But, under the 
difad vantages of a feeble fpirit, however diredled, 
and however informed, no national conftitution 
is fafe; nor can any degree of enlargement to 
which a ft^te has arrived , fecure its political 
welfare. 

In flates where property, diftindjtipn , arid 
pleafure , are thrown out as baits to the imagina- 
tion , and incentives to paflion , ^ the public feems 
to rely for the prele^vation of its political life , 
on the degree of emulation and- jealoufy with 
which parties mutually oppofe and reftrain each 
other. The defires of preferment and profit in 
the breaft of the citizen , are the motiyes from 
which he is excited to enter on public affairs, 
and are the confiderations which direft his poli- 
tical condud. The fuppreflipn , therefore , of 
ambition , of party - animofity , and of public 
pnvy ,^ is probaljly , in every fuch cafe , not 
fi reformation, but a fymptom of weaknefs, and 
^ prelude to more fordid purfuits , and ruinous 
atnufement;s» 

On the eye of fuch a revolution in manners, 
the higher ranks , in every mixed or mon^chical 
government , have need to take care of them- 
felves. Men pf bufinefs, and of induftry, in the 
inferior fiations of life, retain their occupar 
tions, and are fecured , by a kind of neceflity, 
la the poffeflion of thofe habits on which they 
rely fo;- their quiet , and for the moderate en^ 
Joyments o^ life. But the higher orders of mfen. 
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if they relinquifh the ftate , if they ceafe to 
poffefs that courage and elevation of mind, and 
to exercife thofe talents which are employed in 
its defence , and in its government, are, in 
reality , by the feeming advantages of their 
ftation , become the refufe of that fociety of 
which they once were the ornament; and from 
being the moft refpedlable , and the moft happy, 
of its members , are become the moft wretched 
and corrupt. In their approach to this condition , 
and in the abfence of every manly occupation, 
they feci a diffatisfadion and languor which they 
cannot explain : they pine in the midft of ap- 
parent enjoyments ; or , by the variety- and cat 
price of their different purfuits and amufements, 
exhibit a ftate of agitation , which , like the 
difquiet of ficfcnefs, is not a proof of enjoyment 
or pleafure , but of fuffering and pain. The care 
of his buildings, his equipage, or his table, is 
chofen by one ; literary amufement , or fome 
frivolous ftudy, by another. The fports of the 
country , and the diverfions of the town ; the 
gaming-table*, dogs, horfes , and wine, are 
employed to fill up the blank of a liftlefs and 
unprofitable life. ~ They fpeak of human purfuits, 
as if the whole difficulty were to find fopaething 

* Thcfe different occupations differ from eaeh. other, 
Jn refpedbto their dignity , and their innocence ; but none 
of them are the fchools from which men are brought to 
fuftain the tottering fortune of nations ; they arc equally • 
avocations from what ought to be the principal putfuit of 
man , the good of mankind. 
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to do: tliey fix on fome frivolous occupation, 
as if there was nothing that dtferved tp be 
done: they confider what tends to the good of 
their fellow -creatures, as a difiid vantage to thero- 
felves: they fly from every icene, in which any 
efforts of vigour are required , or in which they 
might be allured to perform :iny fervice to their 
country. We mifapply our compaffion in pitying 
the poor; it were much more juilly applied to 
the rich , who become the firft victims of that 
wretched infignificance, into which the mernbers 
of every corrupted (late, by the tendency of their 
weakneffes ,^ ^nd their vices , are in hade to 
plunge them felves. j 

I T is in this condition , that the fenfual invent 
all thofe refinements on pleafure , and devife 
thofc incentiveis to a fatiated appetite , which 
tend to f oiler the corruptions of a diffolute age. 
The effects of brutal appetite , and the mere de- 
bauch , are more flagrant, and more violent, per- 
haps , in rude ages., than they are in the later 
periods of commerce and luxury : but that per- 
petual habit of fearching for animal pleafure 
wheie it is not to be found, in the. gratifications 
of an appetite that is cloyed, and among the ruins 
of an animal eonftitutioh, is not more fatal to 
,the virtues of the foul, than it is even to the 
enjoyment of floth , or of pleafure; it is not a 
more certain avocation from public affairs or a 
funr prchide to national decay , than it is a difap- 
poiiitment ^o our hopes of private felicity. 

In thcfe reflections , it hd6 been the object, not 
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to afcerfcain a precife meafure to which corruption 
has rifen in any . of the nations that have attain- 
ed to eminence , or that have gone to decay j 
but to defcribe that remiffncfs of fpkit, that 
-weaknefs of foul , that ftate of national debility, 
•which is likely to end in political flavery ; an 
evil which remains to be confidered as the laft 
objedl of caution, and beyond which there is no 
fubjed of difquifition in the plferiihing fortunes 
of nations. 

SECT. V. 

Of Corruption , as it tends to Political Slavery. 

i-ilBERTY, in one fenfe, appears to be the por- 
tion of polilhed nations alone. The favage is per- 
fonally free , becaufe he lives unreftrained, and 
acfts with the members of his tribe on terms of 
equality. The barbarian is frequently independ- 
ent from a continuance of the fame circumftan- 
ces , or becaufe he has courage and a fword. But 
good policy alone can provide for the regular 
adminiftration of juftice, or conftitute a force in 
the ftate, which is ready on every occafion to 
defend the rights of its members. 

It has been found , that , except in a few 
fingular cafes the commercial .and political arts 
have advanced together. Thefe arts have been in 
modern Europe fo interwoven, that we cannot 
determine which >yere prior in the order of 
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time, or derived moft advantage from the mutual 
influences with which they adl and re-adl on each 
other. It has been obferved, that in fome nations 
the fpirit of commerce, intent oti fecuring its 
profits, has led the way to political wifdom. A 
people , poffeffed of wealth , and become jealous 
of their properties, have formed the projeft of 
emancipation, and have proceeded, under favour 
of an importance recently gained , ftill farther to 
enlarge their pretenfions , and to difpute the 
prerogatives which their fovereign had been in 
life to employ. But it is in vain that we expedl 
in one age , from the poffeffion of wealth , the 
fruit which it is faid to have borne in a former. 
Great acceflions of fortune, when recent, when 
accompanied with frugality, and a fenfe of inde- 
pendence, may render the owner confident in his 
ftrength , and ready to fpurn at oppreflion. The 
purfe which is open, not to perfonal expence, 
or to the indulgence of vanity , but to fupport 
the interefts of a fadion , to gratify the higher 
paflions of party , render the wealthy citizen for- 
midable to thofe who prctfend to dominion ; but 
it does not follow, that in a time of corruption , 
equal , or greater , meafures of wealth fliould 
operate to the fame efFedl. 

On the contrary, when wealth is accumulated 
only in the hands of the^mifer, and runs to wafte 
from thofe of the prodigal ; when heirs of family 
find themfelves flraitened and poor, in the midft 
of affluence; when the cravings of luxuiy filencc 
even the voice of party and fadlion; when the 
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hopes of meriting the rewards of compliance, or 
the fear of lofmg what is held at difcretion, keep 
men in a ftate of fufpenfe and anxiety; when 
fortune, in fliort, inftead of being confidered as 
the inftrument of a vigorous fpirit, becomes the 
idol of a covetous or a profufe^ of a rapacious 
or a timorous mind ; the foundation on which 
freedom was built , may ferve to fupport a 
tyranny; and what, in oqe age, railed the pre- 
tenfions , and foftered the confidence of the 
fubjedl, may, in another, incKne him to fcrvility, 
and furni(h the price to be paid for his proftitu- 
tions. Even thofe , who, in a vigorous age, 
gave the example of wealth, in the hands of the 
people , becoming an occafion of freedom , may, 
in times of degeneracy, verify likewife the maxim 
of Tacitus/ that the admiration of riches leads to 
defpotical government *. 

Men who have tafted of freedom, and who 
have feh their perfonal rights , are not eafily 
taught to bear with encroachments on either, 
and cannot , without fon\e preparation , come to 
fubmit to oppreflion. They may receive this 
unhappy preparation , under diflferent forms of 
government, from different hands, and arrive at 
the fame end by different ways. They follow 
one diredlron in republics, another in nifonarchies, 
and in mixed governments. But where-ever the 

* Eft apud ilios et opibus honos ; eoque unus imperitat, nut 
lls jam cxceptionibos, non precario jure parendi. Nee arma 
utaptid caeteros Germanos inpromifcuo fed ciaufa fob cut 
tode ; et quidem fervo : &fc. TacitM de mor. G^, c, 44* 
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ftate*Iia$, by means that do not preferve the 
virtue of the fubjedl , effedually guarded his 
fafety; remiffnefs, and negledl of the public, are 
likely to follow ; and poliihed nations of every 
defcription, appear to encounter a danger, on 
'this quarter, propordoned to the degree in 
• which they have, during any continuance , en^ 
joyed the uninterrupted poffcffion of peace and 
profperity. 

Liberty refults, we fay, from the government 
of laws; and we are apt toconfider llatutes, not 
merely as the refolutions and maxims of a people 
determined to be free, not as the writings |by 
which their rights are kept on record; but as a 
power eredled to guard them, and as a barrier 
' which the caprice of man cannot tranfgrefs. 

When a balha, in Afia, pretends to decide 
every controverfy by the rules of natural equity, 
wc allow that he is poffeffed of difcretionary 
powers. When a judge in Europe i§ left to decide, 
according to his own interpretation of written 
law.^, is he in any fenfe more reftrained than the 
fontier ? Hive the multiplied words of a ftatute 
an ihfluence over the confciepce, and the heart, 
more powerful than that. of reafoii and nature? 
DoeJ^ the pafty, in any judicial proceeding, enjoy 
a left degree of fafety , when his rights are dif- 
cuffed, on thfc foundation of a rule that is open: 
to the underftandings of mankind , than when 
they are referred to an intricate fyftem , which it 
has become the objed of a feparate profeffion to 
jiludy and to explain? 



y 
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If forms of proceeding, -written ftatutes or 
other conflituents of law, ceafe to be enforced 
by the very fpirit from which they arofe; they 
ferve only to cover, not to reftrain , the iniqui- 
ties of power : they are poffibly refpedled even 
by the corrupt magiftrate, when they favour hi$ 
purpofe ; but they are contemned or evaded, 
when they ftand in his way: and the influence 
of laws , where they have any real effedl in the 
prefervatiap oP liberty , is not any magic power 
defcending from (helves that are loaded with 
books, but is, in reality, the influence of njea 
refolved to be free; of men, who, having ad- 
jufted in writing the terras on which they arc to 
live with the ftate, and with their feltewfubjedls, 
are determined, by their vigilance and fpirit, to 
make thefe terms be fulrilled. 

Wb are taught , under every form of governoient, 
to apprehend ufurpations, from theabufe, or from 
the extenfion of the executive power. In pure mo- 
narchies, this power is commonly hereditary, ai>d 
made to defcendin a determinate line. In eledlive 
monarchies , it is held for life. In republics , it \% 
exercifed during a limited time. Where men , or 
families , are called by eledion to the poCTeflion of 
temporary dignities , it is more the objed of ambi*-. 
lion to perpetuate, than .to extend their powers. 
In hereditary monarchies , the fovereignty is already 
Derpetual; and the aim of every ambitious prince, 
is to enlarge hi's prerogative. Republics , and , ia 
times of commotion, communities of every form, 
lire ej^pofed to hazard « jaot frooi jhofe.oaly who 
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are formally raifed to places of truft, but from 
every perfon whatever , who is incited by ambi- 
tion, and who is fupported by fadion. 
• It is no advantage to a prince, or other magif- 
trate , to enjoy more power than is confiftent with 
the good of mankind ; nor is it of any benefit to a 
man to be unjuft: but thefe maxims are a feeble 
fecurity againft the paffions and follies of men, 
Thofe who are intrufted with power in any degree, 
^re difpofed , from a mere diflike of conftraint, to 
remove oppofition. Not only the monarch, who 
wears a hereditary crown , but the magiftrate who 
holds his office for a limited time , grows fond of 
his dignity. The very minifter, who depends for 
his place on the momentary will of his prince, and 
whofe perfonal interefts are , ity every refpccl, 
thofe of a fubjedl , ftill has the weaknefs to take 
an intereil in the growth of prerogative, and to 
reckon as gain to himfelf the incroacbments Tie has 
made on the rights of a people, with whom he 
himfelf and his family are foon to be numbered. 

Even with the beft intentions towards mankind, 
we are inclined to think , that their welfare depends, 
not on the felicity of their own inclinations, or the 
happy employment of their own talents , but on 
their ready compliance with what we have devifed 
for their good. Accordingly , the greateft virtue of 
which any fovereig^n has hitherto fliown an exam* 
pie , is not a defire of cheriftiing in his people the^ 
fpirit of freedom and of independence ; but whai; 
is in itfelf fufficiently rare, and highly meritorious, 
;i fteady regard to the diftribution of juftice in 

matters 
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matters of property , a diipofition to proteA and to 
oblige , to redrefc the grievances , and to promote 
the intereft of his fubjeds. It was from a rieference 
to thefe objedls , that Titus computed the value ol 
his time , and judged of its application. But the 
i^ord , Avhich in this beneficent hand was drawn to 
protedk the fubjedl , and to procure a fpcedy and 
effedual diftribution of juftice , was likewife fuffi- 
cient ) in the hands of a tyrant ^ to flied the blood o£ 
the innocent, and to cancel the rights of men. The 
temporary proceedings of humanity ^ though they 
fiifpended the exercife of oppreflion, did not break 
the national chains : the prince was even the bettei" 
enabled to procure that fpecies of good which he 
ftudied; becaufe there was no freedonr remaining, 
arid becaufe there was no where a force to difpute 
his decrees, or to interrupt their execution. 

Was it in vain , that Antoninus became ac- 
quainted with the charaders of Thrafea, Helvidius, 
Cato, Dion ^ and Brutus ? Was it in vain , that he 
learned to underftaiid the form of a free community , 
taifed on the bafis of equality and juftice ; or of a 
monarchy , under which the liberties of the fubjecS 
were held the moft facred objecft of adminiftration * ? 
Did he miftake the means of procuring to mankind 
what he points out as a blefling? Or did the abfo-» 
lute power with which he was furnifhed,' in a mighty 
empire , onlydifable him from executing what his 
mind had perceived as a national good ? In fuch a 
cafe i it were vain to flatter the monarch or his 

* Mt Antoniaus, lib« li 
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people. The firft cannot befto^J^ liberty, \vithout 
raifing afpirit, which njay , on occafion, ftand in 
oppofition to hi$ own defigns; nor the latter receive 
this bleffing, while they own that it is in the right ' 
of a mafter to give pr to with-hold it. The claim of 
jufticc is firm and peremptory.- We receive favours 
with a fenfe of obligation and kindnefs; but we 
would inforce our rights, and the fpirit of freedom 
in this exertion cannot take the tone of fupplica- 
tion, or of thankfulnefs , without betraying itfeJf. 
" You have intreated Oiflavius " , fays Brutus to 
Cicero, " that he would fpare thofe who ftand 
^* foremoft among the citizens of Rome. What 
^*' if he will not ? Muft we perifh ? Yes ; rather 
** than owe our fafety to him.", , . 

Liberty is a right which every individual muft 
be ready to vindicate for himfejf , and which he 
who pretends. to beftow as afavoyt, has by that 
very ad in reality denied. Even political eftab- 
lifhmcnts, though they appear to be independent 
of the will and arbitration of men, cannot be re- 
lied on for the prefervation of freedom; tliey 
may nourifh , but fiiould not fuperfede that firm 
and refolute. fpirit, with which the liberal mind 
is always prepared to reftft indignities, and to 
refer its. fafety to itfelf. 

Were a nation, therefore, given to be moulded 
by a fovereign, as the clay is put into the bands 
of the potter, this project of beftowing liberty 
on a people who are adually fervile, is, perhaps, 
of all others, the moft difficult, and requires 
moft to be executed in filcnce, and with the 
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deepeft referv^e. Men are qualifidd to receive 
this bleffing, only in proportion as they are made 
to apprehend their own rights; and are made to 
refped: the juft pretenfions of mankind; in pro* 
pogrtiori a« they are willing to fuftain, in theif 
own perfonSj the burden of government, and o( 
national defence; and are willing to prefer tbd 
engagements of a liberal mjnd, to the enjoyments 
of floth , or the delufive hopes of a fafety pur** 
chafed by fubmiffion and fear._ 

I SPEAK with refpedl, and^ if I may be allowed 
the cxpreffion , even with indulgence, to thofe 
who are intruded with high prerogatives in the 
political fyftem of nations. It is, indeed, feldom 
their fault that ftates are iilflaved. What fliould' 
be expcdted from them, but that being aduateA 
by human defires ^ they Ihould be averfe to dif- 
appointment, or even to delay ; and in the ardoUf 
•with' which tliey purfue their objedl, that they 
fliould break through the barriers that would 
ftop their career? If millions recede befote fihgte 
itfen , and fenatcs are paffive , as if cdmpofed of 
members who had nb opinion or fenfe of their 
own; on whofe fide have the defeiices of freedom 
given way," 6r to whom Aall we impute theit'* 
fall? To th^e fubjedl^ who has deforced his Ra- 
tion; or to the fovci-eign, who has only remain- 
e'd in his own ; and Whoj if the collateral or 
fubordiriate members of government Ihall ceafe to* 
queRion his power, miift continue to goverij 
without feftraint? 

Ir is "well known V that conftitutiofls framed* 
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for tjie prcfervation of liberty, muft confift of 
many parts; and that fenates, popular affeittblies, 
courts of juftice, magiftrates of different orders, 
Hiuft combine to balance each other , while they 
cxercife, fuftain, or check the executive power* 
If any part is ft ruck out, the fabric muft totter, 
ex fall ; if any member is remifs , the others muft 
encroach. In aflemblies conftituted by men of 
different talents, habits, and apprehenfions , it 
were fomething more than human that could make 
them agree in every point of importance ; having 
different opinions and views, it were want of 
integrity to abftain from difputes : our very praife 
of unanimity , therefore , is to be confidered as a 
da^nger to liberty. We wifh for it, at the hazard 
of taking in its place the remiffnefs of men growa 
indifferent to the public ; the vepality of thofe 
who have fold the rights of their country; ot 
the fervility of others , whom give implicit obe* 
dii^ficc to a leader by whom their minds are fub- 
diied. The love of the public, . and rcfpedt 
to its laws 9 are th^ poiius in which mankind 
ar^ bound to agree ; but if, in matters of contro^ 
Verfy, the fenfe of any individual or pajty is inva- 
riably purfued , the cai^e of fj^cedom is ^already 
betrayed. 

He whofe office it is to goviern a fupine or au: 
abjedl people, cannot, foj a moment, ctafe' to. 
extend his powers. Every execution of law , 
every movement of the ftate, every civil and. 
military operation, in which his power is exerted,^ 
n^uil ferva to confirm hijs authority, and prefect 
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him to the view of the public , as the fole objecfl 
of confiderition , fear, and refpecfl. Thofe very 
^ftablilhments which were devifed) in one age, 
to limit or todiredl. the exercife of an executive 
power will ferve , in another , to remove obftruc*- 
tions, and to fmooth its way; they will point 
out the channels in which it may run, without 
giving ofience, or without exciting alarms, 
and the very councils which were inftituted to 
check its incroachments, will, in a time of cor- 
ruption, furnilh an aid to its ufurpations. 

The paflion for independence , and the love 
of dominion, frequently arife from a comm.on 
foiirce: there is, in both, an averfion to couj- 
troul ; and he, who, in one fituation, cannot 
brook a fuperior , may in another , diflike to be 
joined with an equal. 

What the prince, under a pure or limited 
monarchy, is, by the conftitution of his country, 
the leader of a fadion would willingly become 
in republican governments. If he attains to thii 
envied condition , his own inclination , er the 
tendency of human affairs, feem to open before 
htm the career of a royal ambition : but the 
circumftances in which be is deftined to aA> 
are very different from thofe of a king. He 
encounters with men who arc unufed to difpar 
rity; he is obliged, for his own fecurity , to 
hold the dagger continually unfheathed When he 
hopes to be-fafe, he poffibly means to be juft; 
but is hurried, from the firft moment of his ufur- 
pation, into every exejcife of defpotical power. 

' Dd3 
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The heir of a crpwn has no fuch quarrel to main- 
tain with his fubjedls : his fitu!ltion is flattering; 
and the heart niuft be uncommonly bad , that 
docs not glow with afFcdlion to a people; who 
^re, at once, his admirers, his fuppprt, and the 
ornaments of^is reign. In him, perhaps, there 
is no explicit defign of trefpafling on the rights 
of his fubjeds ; but the forms intended to preferve 
their freedom, are not, on this , account , always 
fafe in his hands. 

Slavery has been impofed upon mankind in 
the wantonnefs of a depraved ambition , and 
tyrannical cruelties have been committed in the 
gloomy hours of jealoufy and terror : yet thefe 
demons are not neceffary to the creation , or to 
the fupport of an arbitrary power. Although 
no policy was ever more fuccefsful than that of 
the Roman republic in maintaining a national 
fbrtune; yet fubjeds, as well as their princes, 
frequently imagine that freedom is a clog on the 
proceedings of government: they imagine, that 
defpotical power is beft fitted to procure dif- 
patch and fecrecy in the execution of public coun- 
cils; to maintain what they arc pleafed to call 
political order ^j and to give a fpeedy redrels of 

* Our notion of order in civil fociety being taken from 
the analogy of fubjedts inanimate apd dead, is frequently 
falfe-; we confider commotion and adtion as contrary to 
its nature; we think that obedience, fecrecy , and the filent 
pafTmg of affairs through the hands of a few , , arc its real 
conftituents. The good order of (tones in a wall , is their 
teing properly fixed in the places for which they are hewn^ 
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teomplaints. They even fometiraes adcnowledge, 
that if a fucceffion of good princes could be 
found, defpotical government is beft calculated 
for the happinefs of mankind* While they reafoa 
thus, they cannot bl^nie a fovereign who, in 
the confidence that he is to epnploy his power 
for good purpofes, endeavours to extend its 
limits; and in his oWn apprehenfion , ftrives only 
•to fhake off the reftraints which ftand in the way 
of reafon , and which prevent the effeft of hi$ 
friendly intentions. 

Thus prepared for ufurpation , let him , at the 
head of a free ftate, employ the force with which 
be is armed, to cfufti the feeds of apparent di£^ 
order in every corner of his dominions, let hini 
cffedlually curb the fpiritof diffenfion and variance 
among his people ; let him remove the inter- 
ruptions to government , arifing from the refrac 
tory humours and the private ihterefts of his 
fubjedts ; let him colfedt the force of the ftatie 
againft its enemies , by availitig himfelf of all it 
can furnifli in the way of taxation and perfonal 
fcrvice: it is extremely probable, that, evea 
under the diredion of wifhes for the good o£ 
mankind , he may break through every barrier 



were they ta ftir, the building muft fall : but the good order 
of men in fociety , is their being placed where they are pro- 
perly quaUfied to adt. Thp firft is a febric made of deac^and 
inanimate parts, the fecond is made of living and adive 
members, ^hen we feek in fociety for the order of mere 
inadion and tranquillity, wfe forget the nature 5f our fub- 
jed, and find the order of flaves, not that of - freemeoi 

© d 4^ 
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of liberty, and cftablilh a defpotifm, while hf 
flatters himfelf, that he only follows the dilates 
of fenfe and propriety. ' 

When we fuppofe government to have beftow- 
ed 4 degree of tranquillity which we fometimes 
hope to reap frpm it, as the beft of its fruits, 
and public affairs to proceed, in the feveral de* 
partments of legiflation and execution , with the 
Jeaft poffible interruption to cooimerce and lucrar 
tive arts ; fuch a ftate like that of China , by 
throwing affairs into feparate offices , where con* 
dud coofifls in detail, and in the obfervance of 
forms , by fuperfcding all the exertions of a great 
0T a liberal mind , is more akin to defpotifm than 
■^e are apt to imagine. 

Whether oppreffion , injufticc , and cruelty ^ 
^re the only evils which attend on defpotical 
government , may be confidered apart. In th^ 
piean time it is fufficient to obfcrve , that liberty 
is never in, greater danger that it is when we 
meafure national felicity by the bleflings which 
^ priiice may beftow, or by the mere tranquillity 
which may attend on equitable a dmiqift ration^ 
The fovereign may dazzle with his heroic qua- 
lities i he may proted his fqbjedts. in. the enjoy-i 
ment of every animal advantage or pleafure :. 
but the benefits arifmg from liberty are of a differ-, 
ent fort ; they -'are not the fruits of a virtue , and 
of a goodnefs, which operate in the bread of 
one man , but the communication of virtue itfelf 
to many ; and fuch a diftribution of fundipns in 
civil foci^ty, as gives to nutnbers the, exercifes 
md Qccup^tionp \^hich pertain to their nature* 
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The ieft conftitutions of government are attend- 
ed with inconvenience; and the cxercife of liberty / 
jpiay , on rnany occafions , give rife to complaints. 
Aiy^hen we are intent on reforming abufes, the 
abufes of freedom may lead us to incroach on the 
fubjedl from which they are fuppofed to. arife. 
Defpotifm itfelf has certain advantages , or at 
leaft, in times of civility and moderation , 
may proceed with fo . little offence , as to 
give no public alarm, Thqfe circumftances may 
lead mankind , in the very fpirit of reformation , 
or by mere inattention , to apply or to admit of 
dangerous innovations in the ftate of their policy. 

Slavery, however, is not always introduced 
by miftake; it is fometimes impofed in the fpirit 
of violence and rapine. Princes become corrupt 
^s well as their people ; and whatever may hayc 
been the origin of defpotical government , its pre- 
tenfions, when fully declared, give rife between 
the fovereign and his fubjeds , to a conteft which 
force alone can decide, Thefc pretenfions have a 
dangerous afped to the perfon , the property , or 
the life of every fubjed; they alarm every paffioa 
in the human breaft ; they difturb the fupine; 
they deprive the venal of his hire; they declare 
%yar on the corrupt as well as the virtuous ; they 
are tamely admitted only by the coward; but 
even to him muft be fupported by a force that 
f:^an work on his fears. This force the conqueror 
brings frofai abroad; and the domeftic ufurper 
endeavours to find in his fadtion at home. 

When a people is accudotned to arms, it i$ 
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difficult for a part to fubdue the whole ; or before 
the eftabliftiment of difciplined armies, it is difficult 
for any ufurper to govern the many by the help 
of a few. Thefe difficulties, however, the po- 
licy of civilized and commercial nations has fome- 
times removed ; and by forming a diftindlion 
between civil and military profeffions , by commit- 
ting the keeping and the enjoyment of liberty to 
different hands, has prepared the way for the 
dangerous alliance of fadlion with military power, j 
in oppofition to mere political forms , and the | 
rights of mankind. 

A PEOPLE who are difarmcd in compliance 
with this fatal refinement, have refted their fafcty 
on the pleadings of reafon and of juftice at the' 
tribunal of ambition and of force. In fuch an 

» 

extremity , laws are quoted , and fenates are 
afTembled , in vain. They who compofe a legif- ) 
lature , or who occupy the civil departments of 
ftate, may deliberate on the meffages they receive 
from the camp or the court; but if the bearer, 
like the centurion who brought the petition of 
Odlavius to the Roman fenate , fliew the hilt of 
his fword^, they find that petitions are become 
commands,^ and that they themfelves are become 
the pageants , not the repofitories of fovercign 
power. 

The reflexftions of his fedion may be unequally 

applied to nations of unequal extent. Small com- 

.munities, however corrupted , are not prepared for 

^efpotical government: their members , crowded 

* Sueton, 
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together, and contiguous to the feats of power, 
never forget their relation to the public; they pry, 
with habits of familiarity and freedom, into the 
pretenfions of thofe who would rule ; and where the 
love of equality, and the fenfe of juftipe, have failed, 
they ad on motives of fadion, emulation, and envy. 
The exiled Tarquin had his adherents at Rome ; 
but if by their means he had recovered his ftation, 
it is probable, that in the exercife of his royaJty, he 
muft have entered on a new fcene of contention 
with the very party that reftored him to power. 

In proportion as territory is extended , its parts 
lofe their relative importance to the whole. Its in- 
habitants ceafe to perceive their connexion with the 
ftate, and are feldom united in the execution of any 
national, or even of any fadious defigns. Piftance 
from the feats of adminiftration , and indifference 
to the perfons who contend for preferment, teach 
the majority to confider themfelvcs as the fubjeds; 
of a fovereignty , not as the members of a political 
body. It is even remarkable, that enlargement of 
territory, by rendering the individual of lefs confe- 
quence to the public, and lefs able to intrude with 
his counfel, adually tends to reduce national affairs 
within a narrower compafs , as well as to diminifh 
the numbers who are confulted in legiflation , or ia 
other matters of government. 

The diforders to which a great empire is expofed, 
require fpeedy preventipi:\, vigilance, and quick 
execution, Diftant provinces muft be kept in fub- 
jedion by military force ; and the didatorial powers, 
which , in free ftate^ , are fopaetimes raifed to queli 
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infurredlions , or 'to oppofe other occafional ev3?, 
uppear 9 under a certain extent of dominion, at all 
times equally neceffary to fufpend the diffolution of 
a body, whofe parts were affembled , andmuftbe i 
cemented, by meafures forcible, decifive, andfecrct. i 
Among the circumftances, therefore, which in the 
event of national profperity, and in the refult of 
commercial arts, lead to the eftablifhment of defpot- 
ifm, there is none, perhaps ,, that arrives at this 
termination , with fo fure an aim , as the perpetual 
enlargement of territory. In every ftate , the free- 
dom of its members depends on the balance and 
adjuftmentof its interior parts; andtheexiftence of 
any fuch freedom among mankind, depends on the 
balance of nations. In the progrefs of conqueft, 
thofe who are fubdued are faid to have loft their 
liberties ; but from the hiftory of mankind , to con»- 
quer, or to be conquered, has appeared, in effcd, 
the fame. 

SECT. Vt 

Of the Proffrefs and Termination of Dejpotifin. 

xVAANKIND, when they degenerate, and tend 
to their ruin , as well as when they improve , and 
gain real advantages , frequently proceed by flow, 
and almoft infenfible fteps. If, during ages of 
activity and vigour, they fill up. the meafure of 
national greatnefs to a height which no human 
wifdom cQuld at a diftance forefee; they adluaUy 
incur , in ages of relaxation and weakncfs ; many 
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fvils Nvhich their fears did not fiiggcft , and 
which) perhaps, they had thought far removed / 
by the tide of fucccfs and profperity. 
" We have already obferved, that where men- 
iire remifs or corrupted, the virtue of their leaders, 
or the good intention of their magiftrates, will 
jidt always fecure them in the poffeflion . of poli- 
tical freedom. Implicit fubmiffion to any leader, 
or the uncontroukd exercife of any power, even 
when it is intended to Operate for the good of - 
mankind, may frequently end in the fubverfion^ 
of legal eftablilhments. This fatal revolution, by- 
whatever means it is accompliflied , terminates in 
military government; and this, though the fimpleft 
of all governments, is rendered complete by de- 
grees. In the firft period of its exercife over 
men who have aded as members of a free com-' 
rounity , it can have only laid the foundation , . 
not compleated the fabric, of a defpotical policy* 
The ufurper, who has poffeffed, with an army,, 
the centre of a great empire, fees around him, 
perhaps, the fliattered remains of a former con-, 
ftitution; he may hear the murmurs of a reluftant 
and unwilling fubmiffion; he may even fee dan-' 
ger in the afped of many , from whofe hands he 
may have wrefted the fword, but whole minds' 
he has not fubdued, nor reconciled to his power. » 
The fenfe of perfonal rights, or the pretenfion 
to privilege and honours, which remain among, 
certain orders of men, are fo many bars in the- 
way of a recent ufurpation. If they are not fuf- 
fejed to. decay with age, and to-^wear away in 
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-the progrefs of a growing corruption , tticy muf^ 

be broken with violence , and the entrance to 

every new acceflion of 'power muft be ftained 

with bldod. The effecl; , even in this cafe , is 

frequently tardy. The Roman fpirit, we know, 

was not entirely extinguiflied under a fucceffion 

of mafters , and undef a repeated application of 

blood -fhed and poifon. The noble and refpcd- 

able family ftill afpired to its original honours: 

the hiftory of the republic, the writings of former 

times , the monuments of illuftrious men , and 

the leffons of philofophy fraught with heroic 

conceptions, continued to nourilh the foul in re-* 

tirement, and formed thof6 eniinent characters, 

whofe elevation, and whofe fate,' are, perhaps, 

the moft . affeding fubjedls of human ftory. 

Though unable to* oppofe the general bent to 

fervility, they became, oil account of their fup- 

pofed inclinations, objedls of diflruft and avcr- 

iion; and were made to pay with their blood, 

the price of a fentiment which they foftered in 

filence, and which glowed only in the heart- 

While defpotifm proceeds in its progrefs, by 
what principle is the fovereign condudled in the 
choice of meafures that tend to eftablifh his go- 
vernment*? By a miftaken apprehenfion of his 
own good, fometimes even of tliat of bis people, 
and by the defire which he feels on every parti- 
cular occafion , to remove the obftrudions which 
impede the execution of his will. When he has 
fixed a refolution , whoever reafons or remonftra- 
tes againd it^^s aii enemy; -y^hen his i^ind is 
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elated, whoever pretends to eminence, and is 
difpofed to a6t for himfelf, is a rival. He would 
leave no dignity in the flate, but what is de- 
pendent on himfelf; no adive power, but what 
carries the expreffion of his momentary pleafure *". 
Guided by a perception as unerring as that of 
inftind, he never fails to feled the proper objeds 
of his antipathy or of his favour. The afpedl of 
independence repels him; that of fervility attrads. 
The tendency of his adminiflration is to quiet 
every reftlefs fpirit, and to afl'ume every fundion 
of government to himfelf f. When the power is 
adequate to the en<d , it operates as much in the 
hands of thofe who do not perceive the termina. 
tion, as it does in the hands of others by whom 
it is beft underftoqd : the mandates of either , 
when juft, (hould not be difputed; when errone- 
ous or wrong, they are fupported by force. 

You muft die' was the anfwer of Odavius to 
every fuit, from a people that implored his mer- 
cy. It was the fentence which fomeofhis fuccef- 
fors pronounced againft Qvery citizen that was 
eminent for his birth or his virtues. But are the 
evils of defpotifm confined to the cruel and 
fanguinary methods, by which a recent dominion 

* Infurgere paulatim , munia fenatus , magiftratuum , 
Icguni in fe trahcre. 

t Tt is ridiculous to hear men of a reftlefs ambition, who 
would be the only udtors in every fcenc, foniecimes coiiiplain 
of a refractory fpirit in mankiiid; as if the fame difpolitioii 
from which they defire to ufurp every office, did not incline 
every other perfoil to reafa.i and to ad at leaft for himfelt^ 
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over a refradory and a turbulent people i^ eftab* 
liihed or maintained? And is death the greateft 
calamity which can afflidl mankind under aa 
cftablifhment by which they are divefled of all theif 
rights? They are, indeed, frequently fuffeted to 
live; but diftruft, and jealoufy, the fenfe of per* 
fonal meannefs , and the anxieties which arifc 
from the care of a wretched intereft, are made 
to poffefs the foul; every citizen is reduced to 
a flave; and every charm by which the comma* 
nity engaged its members, has ceafed to exift* 
Obedience is the only duty that remains , and this 
is exacted by force. If under fuch an eftablifi^ent, 
it be neceffary to witnefs fcenes of debafement 
and horror , at the hazard of catching the infec- 
tioj;! , death becomes a relief; arid the libation 
-which Thrafea was made to pour from his arteries^ 
is to be confidered as a proper facrifice of grati- 
tude to Jove the Deliverer *. 

Oppression and cruelty are not always necet 
fary to defpotical government; and even when 
prefent , are but a part of its evils. It is founded 
on corruption, -and on the fuppreffion of all the 
civil and the political virtues ; it requires its fub- 
jcdls to aft from motives of fear ; it would a(fuage 
the paffions of a few men at the expence of man- 

* Porredifque utriufque brachii venis, poftquam cruoretii 
efibdit , humum fuper fpargefis , proprius vocato Quadlofe^ 
Libemus , inquit , Jovi Liber atoru Speda juveriis ; e6 
omen quidem Dii prohibeant ; caeterum in ea tempore natui 
es, quibus firmare animiim deceat conftantibus 6xempUs« 
Tacit. Ann, lib. i6. 

kind J 
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Iciitd; A'\d would efedl the pfeace of focliety itfell 
on the ruins of that freedom and confid^ac^ JFroni 
which alone thfe enjoyment, th^ forc^-^ aitd the 
elevation of th6 human mitid j are found to arife. 

During the exigence of any free cbnftitutidh) 

arid whilft every individual poffeffed his rank and 

his privilege, or had his apprehchfibn of perfonat 

righd? , the members of t^ery commiliiity were to 

one another objeds of cdrlfideration and of refpcd; 

every point to be carried in civil fociety , required 

the cxercife of talents, of Wifdbm, perfuafion , and 

vigour, as wdl as of jpowcr, Biit it is the higheft 

rettncment of a defpotical government, to rule by 

fittiple cottjmands, and to exclude every art biit 

that of compulfion. Uhder the influence of this 

policy, therefore, thfe bccafions Which eimptoyed 

and cultivated the tniderftandings of men , whigh 

awakened their feritiments^ and kindled their ima- 

glnationSj are gradually removed ; and the progrefs 

by which mankind attained to the honours of therf 

nature, in beirig engaged tb adl in fociiety iipon a 

liberal footing , Was not more Uniform , or lefs 

interrupted , than that by Which they degenerate 

in this unhappy coilditioti. . 

When we hear of the fileiici^ which reijgns iii 
the feragiio ^ We are made to believe , that fpecch 
itfelf is become ^inneceflary ; and that the figris bl 
the mute are fufficient tb carry the moft important 
mandates of government No artSj indeed, aft 
required to maintain art afcendarit \vhere terrbi* 
alonp is oppofed tb force , Where the poWers of 
the fovereign are delegated entire to every fiabor^ 

E « 
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dinate officer : nor can any ftation beftow a libe- 
rality of mind in a fcene of filencc and deje<5lion, 
where every breaft is poffefled with jealoufy and 
^ caution, and where no objed, but animal pleafure, 
remains to balance the fufferings of the fovereign 
himfelf , or thofe of his fubjeds. 

In other ftates, the talents of men are fomc- 
times improved by the exercifes which belong to 
an eminent ftation: but here the matter himfelf is 
probably the rudeftand leaft cultivated animal of 
the herd; he is inferior to the flavc whom he 
raifes from a fervile office to the firft places of 
truft or of dignity in his court. The primitive 
limplicity which farmed tics of familiarky and af- 
fedion betwixt the fovereign and the keeper of his 
herds *, appears , in the abfence of all afFedions, 
to be reftored, or to be counterfeited amidft the 
ignorance and brutality which equally charaderife 
all orders of men, or rather which level the ranks, 
and deftroy the diftindion of perfons in a def- 
potical court. 

Cafrice and paffion are the rules of government 
with ths prince. Every delegate of power is l^ft 
to ad by the fame diredion ; to ftrike when he is 
provoked; to favour when he is pleafed. In what 
relates to revenue, jurifdidion.or police, every 
governor of a province ^ds like a leader in an ene- 
my's country; comes armed with the terrors of 
fire, and fvvord; and inftead of a tax, levies a 
contribution by force: he ruins or fpares as either 
may ferve his purpofe. When the clamours of the 

* See Odyffey. 
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opprcfted, or the reputation of a treaftire amanTed 
at the expence of a province, have reached the 
ears of the fovereign, the extortioner is indeedL 
made to purchafe impunity by imparting a fhare, 
or by forfeiting the whole of his fpoilj but no. 
reparation is made to the injured; nay, the crimes 
of the minifter are firft employed to plunder tho 
people, and afterwards puniflied to fill the con- 
fers of the fovereign. 

In this total discontinuance of every art that 
relates to juft government and national policy- it 
is remarkable, that even the trade of the foldier 
is itfelf greatly negleded. Diftruft and jealoufy 
on the part of the prince , come in aid of his ig- 
norance and incapacity; and thefe caufes operating 
together, ferve to deftroy the very foundation on 
which his power is eftablifhed. Any undifciplinecf 
rout of armed men paffes for an army, whilft a 
-weak, difperfed, and unarmed people, are facrifi- 
ced to military diforder, or cxpofed to depredation 
on the frontier from an enemy, whom the defire 
of fpoil, or the hopes of conqueft, may have 
drawn to their neighbourhood. 

The Romans extended their empire till they 
left no polilhed nation to be fubdued, and found 
a frontier which was every where furrounded by 
fierce and barbarous tribes ; they Tven pierced 
through uncultivated deferts , in order to remove 
to a greater diftance the moleftation of fuch trou- 
blefome neighbours, and in order to poffefs the 
avenues through which they feared their attacks. 
Butthis policy put the finilhing hand to the internal 
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Qorruption of the ftate. A few years of^tyan- 
quiUity were fufficient to naal^e cveiji tb^ govern? 
jpent forget its danger; and in the cultivated pro- 
vince, preps^red for the exiemy, a tc^ppting prize 
and an eafy vidory. » 

When by the cpnqiieft and anaexation of every 
jlch 2^ad cultivated proviiicc, the nfieafure of ernpir^ 
is full, two parties are fuflficient to conaprehend 
mankind ; that of the pacific and the \y^akhy , %yho 
^well within the pale of empire; and that of the 
poori ^he rapacious, and the fierce, who are 
|nur^ to. depredation and wan The laft bear to 
the firft nearly ti^e fame relation which the wolf 
9nd the lio,n bear to the fojd ; and they are natujrally 
engaged in a, ftate of hofti^ity. 

Were defpotic empire, mean-time, to continue 
for ever unmolefted from abjpad, while it retain$ 
that corruption on which it was founded , it 
appears to have in itfelf no principle of new 
life, and prqfents no hope of reftoration tq, free-: 
don^ and political vigour. That which the 
dcfpOtical majicr has fown , cannot quicken unlefi it 
ilici it muft languifli and expire by the efFed of 
its own ahufe, before the human fpirit caii fpring 
Vp anew , or bear thofe fruits which conftitute 
the honour and the felicity of human nature. Ip 
times of the greatcft debafement, indeed, commo- 
tions are felt; bqt very unlike the agitations of 
|i free people: they are cither the agonies of 
|iature, under the fqfferings to which men are 
expofed; or mere tumults, confined to a few 
yho ft4n4 in arms about the prince, and who, by 
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their Gonfpiradcs , affaflGnations , and murders 
ferve only to plunge the pacific inhabitarit ftill 
4eeper in the horrors of fear or defp^ir. Scattered 
in the provinces, unarmed, unacquainted with 
the fentiments of union and confederacy, reftrided 
by habit to a wretched ceconomy , and dragging 
a precarious life on thofe pofreffions which the 
extortions of govternment have left; the people 
can no where, under thefe circumftances, aflume 
the fpirit of a community, nor form any liberal 
combination for their own defence. The injured 
may complain; and while he cannot obtain the 
mercy of government , h-e may implore the 
commiferation of his fellow - fubjedl. Bqt that 
fellow -fubjedl is comforted, that the hand of 
oppreflion has not feized on himfelf : he (ludies 
Jiis interefl , or fnatches his pi'eafure, under that 
degree of iafety which pbfcurity and copccalment 
beftow. 

The commercial arts, which feem to require 
po foundation in the minds of men, but the 
fegard to' interefl; no encouragement, but the 
Jiopes of gain, and the fecure poffeffion of pro^ 
perty, muft pcrifh under the precarious tenure 
of flavery, and under the apprehenfion of danger 
ajlifing from the reputation of wealth. National 
poverty, however, and the fuppreflion of comr 
jmerce, are the means by \yhich defpotifm comes 
to accomplifh its own deftrudion. Where there 
aye no longer any profits to corrupt, Of fears to 
lleter , the charm of dominion is broken , and the 
naked flave, as awake from a dream, is aftoniflied 
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happy infti-uments d provideilcc employed Jor 
the good of mankind; or, if we mufl: change 
this language^ they {how, that while they are 
deftined to live , the ftates they compofc are 
likcwite doomed by the fates to furvivc , and 
to profpen 
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